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Church  Directory. 


&Ieua<1«r  Chapel  of  Fifth  Avenae  Ohareh. 

Rev.  Hdqh  Pritobard,  Pmator. 

9  King  Street,  between  Maodoagal  and  Oongreas. 
Franklin  Literary  Society,  Wednesday,  8  P.M. ;  Free 
Reading  Room  Library,  open  day  and  evening;  Singing 
Olaes  for  Adnlta,  Thursday,  9  P.M.;  Seaside  Summer 
Home  at  Branchport,  N.  J. 


Brick  Church. 

Rev.  Hbbbt  tab  Dtkb,  D.D. 

Fifth  Avenue,  comer  Thirty-seventh  Street. 
Sabbath-Scbool,  9.45  A.M.  • 

Sunday  Service,  11  A.M.  and  4.30  P.M. 

Maintains  Free  Kindergarten,  Sewing  School  and 
Boys’  Club  and  Girls’  Club,  888  West  Thirty  •fifth  Street. 


Chinese  Mission  and  SchooL 

Rev.  Hcib  Kin,  Missionary. 

68  Fifth  Avenue. 

Sabbath-School,  8A0  PJf .;  Service  in  Chinese,  4.16  P Jd.: 
Bible  Class,  7  PJd. 


Christ’s  Mission. 

148  West  Twenty-first  St.,  between  6th  and  7th  Aves. 
Jambs  A.  O'Connor,  Pastor. 

Daily  Conferences. 

Evangelistic  Conferences. 

Hervices  every  Sunday  evening  at  7.46. 

Everybody  welcome. 


Church  of  the  Covenant. 


Rev.  Gborqb  S.  Wbbstbr,  Pastor. 
306-310  East  4ad  Street. 


Services  at  U  A.M.  and  8  P.M. 

Sabbath-School,  9.15  A.M. 

Y.  P.  S.  C.  E.  Prayer-Meeting,  7.80  P.  M. 

Thursday  Prayer-Meeting,  8  P.M. 

Maintains  several  Missionary  Societies^nd  Sunday 
8  P.M.  Service  at  Manhattan  Eye  and  E!ar  Hospital.  • 


Chnrch  of  Sea  and  I-and. 

Rev.  John  Hopkins  Dbnison,  Pastor. 

Comer  Market  and  Henry  Streets. 

Sunday  Services,  11  A.M. 

Sunday-School,  8  P.M. 

Children’s  Service,  5  P.M. 

Evening  Service,  8. 

Carries  on  a  very  great  variety  of  admirable  religious 
and  social  work  in  a  neighborhood  which  urgently 
needs  it. 


Emmannel  Chapel  of  University  Place  Church. 

Rev.  J.  C.  PaLiMBB,  Pastor. 

787  Sixth  Street. 

Sunday-School,  8.30  P.M. 

Preaching,  10.W  A.M.  and  8  P.M. 
Prayer-Meetings,  Tuesday  and  Friday,  8  P.M. 
Sewing-School,  Saturday,  10.80  A.M. 

Faith  Church. 

Rev.  Jambs  H.  Hoadi.bt,  D.D  Pastor. 

869  West  48th  Street. 

Services  at  10.45  A.M.  and  7.46  P.M. 
Sunday-School,  8.30  P.M. 


Fourteenth  Street  Church. 

Rev.  Frbdbriok  B.  Riohards,  D.D.  Pastor. 
Fourteenth  Street  and  Second  Avenue. 

Maintains  Men’s  Club,  Young  Men’s  Association, 
Senior  and  Junior  Christian  Endeavor  Societies, 
Women’s  Missionary  and  Sewing  Society,  Boys’  Club, 
Chinese  Sunday-School,  Hospital  Service,  etc. 


Fourth  Presbyterian  Church. 

Rev.  J.  Wilbur  Chapman,  D.D. 
West  End  Avenue  and  01st  Street. 

Services  at  11  A.M.  and  8  P.M. 
Sunday-School  at  9.45  A.M. 


Kadlson  Avenue  Presbyterian  Church. 


Rev.  Howard  Aonbw  Johnston,  D.D.  Pastor, 
kladiaon  Avenue,  comer  58d  Street. 


Servioee  at  11  A.M.  and  8  P.M. 
Sunday-School.  9.45  A.M. 

Y.  P.  S.  C.  E.  Prayer-Meeting,  8  P.M. 
Midweek  Service,  Wednesday,  8  P.M. 


■fadlson  Square  Church. 

Rev.  C.  H.  Parkhurst,  D.D.  Pastor. 

Madison  Square  and  84th  Street. 

Uble-School,  10  A.M. 

Suiday  Serrices,  11  A.M.  and  8  P.M. 

WecOiesday  I^yer-Meeting,  8  P.M. 

MalntMns  Madtuon  Sguare  Churth  Home  and  MMon,  884 
nilrd  Aveine. 

Mew  York  Ptesbyterian  Church. 

Rev.  DuNqtN  J.  McMillan,  D.D.  Pastor. 

Seventh  A^nue  and  188th  Street. 

Sunday  Servhes,  11  A.M.  and  7.45  P.M. 

Junior  Assocktion,  10.16  A.M. 

8undi^-Seho&  8  P.M. 

Young  Peopl£  Association,  7  P.M. 

Prayar4neetiig,  Wednesday,  8  PJl. 


Cabyl  Colkman,  President. 


RussBLL  Stubou  Foot,  Vic«-Prei. 


Church  Glass  and  Decorating  Company  of  New  York 

AMERICAN  MOSAIC  GLASS  WINDOWS.  ENGLISH  STAINED  GLASS  WINDOWS 
FROM  THE  STUDIOS  OF  JOHN  HARDMAN  A  CO,  BIRMINGHAM  A  LONDON. 


Numbers  3,  5  and  7  WEST  29TH  STREET,  NEW  YORK 


North  Presbyterian  Church. 

Rev.  S.  B.  Rossitbr  D.D,  Pastor. 

Ninth  Avenue,  corner  Slst  Street. 
Preaching  Service,  10  80  A,M.  and  8  P.M. 
Sabbath^hool,  at  8.80  P.M. 

Christian  Endeavor,  7  P.M. 


’The  Old  First”  Church. 

Rev.  Howard  Duitibld,  D.D.  Pastor. 

Fifth  Avenue,  Eleventh  and  Twelfth  Streets. 
Services  at  11  A,M.  and  8  P.M. 

Maintains  a  Lecture  Course  through  the  Winter. 

Park  Church. 

Rev.  Anson  P.  Attbrburt,  D.D.  Pastor. 
Amsterdam  Avenue  and  86th  Street. 

Services,  11  A.M.  and  8  P.M. 

Organisations. 

The  Sunday-School. 

Primary  Department. 

Informal  Conversational  Bible  Class. 

Bible  Kindergarten. 

Ladies’  Prayer-Meeting.. 

Ladies’  Aid  Society. 

Ladies’  Missionary  Auxiliary. 

Auxiliary  Huguenot  Committee. 

The  Wilder  Fund,  for  the  support  of  Miss  Grace  E. 
Wilder,  our  missionary  in  India.  Miss  A.  F.tDenholm 
in  charge.  Address :  154  West  I06th  Street. 

Christian  Endeavor  Society. 

Men’s  Association. 

Young  Ladies’  Missionary  Society. 

Junior  ChrisL  Endeavor  Society. 

The  Prayer-Meeting  Choir. 

Also  maintains  the  Phelps  Settlement,  814  East  85th  St. 


Thirteenth  Street  Church. 

146  West  Thirteenth  Street. 

Sunday  Services,  10.80  A,M.  and  7.45  P.M. 
Sunday-School,  8.80  P.M. 

Brotherhood  Andrew  and  Philip,  10  A.M. 
Young  People’s  Meeting,  6.56  P.M. 

Midweek  Prayer-Meeting,  Wednesday,  8  P.M. 


University  Place  Chnrch. 

Rev.  Gborob  Albxandbr,  D.D.  Pastor. 

University  Place  and  East  10th  Street. 

Servlees  at  11  A.M.  and  8  P.M. ;  Wednesday,  8  P.M. 
Sunday-School,  9.46  A,M. 

Maintains  Bethlelwm  Chapel,  196  Bleecker  Street,  and 
Emmanuel  Chapel,  786  Sixth  Street. 


-  EVERYTHINQ  FOR  THE  CHURCH. 

T  memorials,  supplies, 

TaMaU,  Lsctums,  Pulpits,  Paws,  PonU,  etc.  Churchly 
OMigns.  standard  and  original.  TIssot’s  Stained 
Glass  Windows  and  Paintings. 

I  Decorators  and  Pnralshers, 

Tie  Coi  Sons  &  BnctleT  Co^ 

70  FIFTH  AVBNUB,  -  NBW  YORK  CITY 


MUSIC. 

.  Y.  W.  C.  A,  7  S^t  Fifteenth  Street. 

Classes  in  Choir  Music.  FTee  to  self-supporting  women 
and  those  studying  for  self-support. 

Damroscb  Method  of  Sight  Singing. 

Fridays  7.80  to  9.80  P.M. 

CUOPEB  UNION  FOB  THE  ADTANCBHBNT  OF 
SCIENCE  AND  ART. 

Free  Art  School  for  women,  daily,  9  A.M.  to  4  P.M. 
Free  Night  School  of  Science  for  men  and  women. 
Free  Night  School  of  Art  for  men. 

Free  Reading  Room  and  Library  (open  daily)  8  A.M. 
to  9  P.M. 


ART. 


Free  Exhibitions. 


Metropolitan  Art  Museum, 

Central  Park  Blast  and  88d  Street. 

Open  Tuesday,  Wednesday,  Thursday  and  Saturday, 
and  Monday  Evenings  from  8  to  10. 

Knocdlbr’b  Gallbrt, 

855  Fifth  Avenue. 

Exhibition  of  Masterpieces. 


Wundbrlioh’s  Gallery, 

868  Broadway  between  17th  and  18th  Streets. 


Benevolences. 


The  King’s  Daughters’  House, 
48  Henry  Street. 

McAuley  Water  Street  Mission, 
816  Water  Street. 


Washington  Heights  Chnrch. 

Rev.  John  C.  Bliss,  D.D.  Pastor. 

Amsterdam  Avenue  and  156tb  Street. 

Sunday  Services :  11  A.M.  and  8  P.M. 

Prayer-Meeting,  Wednesday,  8  P.M. 

West  Church. 

Rev.  Anthony  H.  Evans,  D.D.  Pastor. 

81  West  48d  Street. 

Sunday  Services,  11  A.M.  and  8  P.M. 

Sunday-School,  9.45  A.M. 

Maintains  ChtM^  o/  the  Good  Shepherd,  Boulevard  and 
West  66th  Street.  Rev.  Daniel  E.  Lorbnz  Ph.D.,  Pastor. 

West  End  Presbyterian  Chnrch. 

Rev.  John  Baloom  Shaw,  D.D.  Minister. 
Amsterdam  Avenue  and  106th  Street. 

Public  Worship.  11  A.M.  and  8  P.M. 

Snnday-SchooL  8  P.M. 

Brotherhood  Meeting,  9  P.  M. 

Y.  P.  S.  C.  E..  7  P.M. 

Wednesday  Midweek  Service.  8  P.M. 

The  Free  Educational 
Opportunities  of  New  York 

I.ECTUBB8. 

Young  Women’s  Christian  Association, 

7  East  15th  Street,  between  Fifth  Avenue  and  Broadway. 

Bible  Instraction  and  Service  of  Song,  in  the  Hall, 
every  Sunday  at  8  P.M.  Song  Service  and  Bible  Lesson 
Tneuays  at  8  P.M. 


NATURAL  SCIENCE. 

American  Museum  of  Natural  History. 

Central  Park  West  and  Seventy-seventh  Street. 
Dally  except  Sunday  and  Tuesday,  9-6.  Afternoons 
of  Holidays. 


LIBRARIES  AND  BEADING  BOOMS. 

New  York  Public  Libraries.— Astor,*  40  Lafayette 
Place,  near  Astor  Place,  open  dai^,  except  Sundays, 
from  9  A.M.  to  5  P.M.— Lenox,  800-6  Fifth  Avenue,  from 
10  AM.  to  5  P.M.  daily  except  Sundays. 


New  York  Free  Circulating  Library.— BYee  Libraries 
at  49  Bond  Street  near  the  Bowery ;  186  Second  Avenue 
near  8th  Street;  06  West  48d  Street:  861  West  18th  Street; 
18  Bast  186tb  Street;  180  West  88d  Street ;  a06West  100th 
Street;  861  West  6Btb  Street;  160  Second  Avenue :  816 
Bast  84ih  StrMt;  from  9  A.M.  to  9  P.M.  week  days,  Snn- 
dayfrom  4  to  0  PM. 


Young  Women’s  Christian  Association  Library  and 
Reading  Rooms,  7  East  Fifteenth  Street.— Bhue  to  self- 
supporting  women  or  those  who  are  studying  for  self-sup¬ 
port.  9£M.to9PM.dallyazoept8uBday. 


St.  Bartholomew’s  Mission, 
811  East  481  Street. 

University  Settlement, 

0  Delancey  Street. 

Hartley  Honse, 

418  West  46^  Street. 


St.  Barnabas  Honse, 

806  Mulberry  Street. 

Indostrlal  Christian  Alliance, 
170  Bleecker  Street. 

Union  Settlement  Association, 
887  East  104th  Street. 


East  Side  Honse  Settlement  of  New  York, 
Foot  of  B^t  07th  Street. 

Riverside  Association, 

860  West  00th  Street. 

College  Settlement, 

96  Rivlngton  Street. 


Nurses’  Settlement, 
80  Henry  Street. 


Smnyside  Day  Nursey^ 


61  Prospect  Pla^  between  481  am 

Wayside  Day  Nursery. 
814-810  BhMt  80th  Street. 


Streets. 


West  Side  Settlement  of  the  T.  W.  C.  A. 
458  West  47th  Street. 


Wilson  Indnstrial  School  for  Girls  and  Mission 
186  St.  Mark’s  Place,  cor.  8th  Street  and  Avenue  A 

Five  Points  Honse  of  Industry, 

166  Worth  Street. 

American  Female  Guardian  Society  and  Home 
for  the  Friendless, 

0  Blast  89th  Street. 


Messiah  Home  for  Little  Children, 

146  Bhuit  16th  Street. 

Gospel  Mission  to  the  Tembs. 
Evangelistic  and  Unsectarlan. 

Rev.  Rodbrio  Tbrrt  D.D.,  President. 

Gborgb  E.  Stbrry,  Treasurer,  70  Pine  Street. 

Rev.  J.  J.  Munro,  Chaplain,  holds 
Several  Lord’s  day  services  and  visits,  from  cell  to  oeU, 
the  (86,000)  twenty-five  thousand  prisoners  who  yearly 
pass  through  the  Tombs. 

Funds  are  needed  ter  this  good  work. 
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CHRISTMAS  GREETING. 

Miss  Sasan  Hayes  Ward. 

(To  a  dear  friend.) 

Fly  west,  fly  east,  O  pretty  bird  I 
And  singing  greet  the  sun ; 

If  fears  tby  little  heart  have  stirred 
Of  hawk,  or  snare,  or  gun. 

Yet  blithely  sing  thy  tender  song. 

How  tremulous,  how  sweet ! 

Then  be  It  short  or  be  It  long 
Thy  life  hath  been  complete. 

Blow  east,  blow  west,  O  winds  of  heaven  I 
At  nature’s  fixed  decree ; 

Roll  up  the  thunder  cloud  and  levin. 

Or  waft  the  laden  bee ; 

For  ye  fulfill  her  bright  design. 

Sent  on  a  royal  quest ; 

So  be  It  rain,  or  be  it  shine. 

The  wind  that  blows  is  best. 

Sail  west,  sail  east,  oh  busy  fleet  I 
Though  on  a  hostile  coast 

In  summer  fog  or  winter  sleet 
Ckirgo  and  crew  be  lost. 

Oh  1  manyjships  go  down  at  sea. 

But  still  earth’s  navies  float|; 

The  great  round  world  hath  need  of  thee. 
Sail  on,  O  little  boat  I 

Run  east,  run  west,  O  busy  feet  I 
At  love’s  divine  behest ; 

Obey,  O  soul,  tbe  impulse  sweet. 

When  first  it  stirs  the  breast ; 

With  service  consecrate  each  day 
From  mom  till  set  of  sun ; 

Then  though  death  hasten  or  delay 
Thy  heaven  is  well  begun. 

Christmas,  1898. 


All  Round  the  Horizon 


The  vote  of  Georgia  npou  the  franchise  has 
again  called  public  attention  to  the  difficult 
problem  of  the  future  of  the  negro  in  the 
South.  We  of  the  North  are  only  too  apt  to 
consider  the  Solid  South  as  a  whole  in  all 
social  and  political  questions.  It  does  not 
occur  to  08  that  there  may  be  as  wide  diver¬ 
sity  between  Virginia  and  Louisiana  as  between 
Maine  and  Michigan.  Not  only  is  every  state 
of  the  South  different  from  every  other,  but 
the  conditions  and  circumstances  of  each  are 
wholly  unlike.  Georgia,  the  “Yankee  state  of 
the  South”  occupies  an  entirely  different  posi 
tion  as  regards  the  negro  from  North  and 
South  Carolina.  That  Georgia  has  almost 
unanimously  voted  down  the  disfranchisement 
of  the  black  offers  no  indication  that  North 
Carolina  will  follow  her  example  when  the 
question  is  put  before  the  people,  as  it  is  shortly 
to  be.  The  probabilities  are  that  North  Csuro- 
lina  will  roll  up  a  large  majority  of  her  votes 
in  favor  of  discrimination  at  the  polls  against 
the  negro.  _ 

As  to  the  abstract  justice  and  right  of  the 
matter  there  can  be  no  doubt.  But  when  we 
feel  too  strongly  inclined  to  criticize  our 
brothers  of  the  Sooth,  let  os  put  ourselves  in 
their  place.  What  would  we  do  were  we  to 
know  that  under  the  laws  of  New  York  state 
our  present  corrupt  politicians  were  to  have 
the  absolute  control  of  a  great  majority  of 
voters  more  ignorant  and  less  self-controlled 


than  the  Irish  and  Italians  and  Jews  of  New 
York  city.  That  these  ignorant  voters  could 
be  bought  and  sold  like  sheep.  That  they  could 
be  induced  to  vote  for  any  measure  or  man 
provided  the  party  indorsement  were  given. 
Take  away  the  remnant  of  wisdom  and  com¬ 
mon  sense  and  honesty  from  the  Tammany  ring 
of  New  York  City,  and  change  the  enthusiastic 
support  of  its  heelers  into  the  blind  devotion 
of  tbe  Southern  negro  to  his  boss,  and  we 
should  have  something  like  the  true  condition 
of  the  Republican  party  in  one  of  tbe  black 
states.  Can  we  wonder  that  the  result  is  vio¬ 
lence  and  mob  rule,  that  the  hot  Southern 
passion  is  heated  to  boiling  point  at  every  elec 
tion  time?  It  is  a  sad  condition  of  affairs  and 
one  which  time  alone  can  solve.  Because  we 
condemn  the  policy  of  negro  disfranchisement, 
is  no  reason  why  we  should  not  sympathize 
with  our  Southern  kin  and  learn  to  understand 
the  real  difficulties  of  their  situation.  Our 
thorough  appreciation  of  the  negro  question 
will  aid  ns  to  give  our  help  with  our  love,  our 
active  assistance  with  our  advice.  And  God 
who  rules  and  over-rules  will  in  the  ena  bring 
about  the  best  for  black  and  white  alike.  What 
that  best  is  we  may  not  perfectly  understand, 
but  in  bis  own  time  it  will  be  clearly  shown. 

Resuming  our  review  of  the  mission  field  for 
the  past  year,  broken  off  last  week,  we  find  that 
churches  at  home  have  shown  increased  inter¬ 
est  in  the  subject.  Tbe  Pan- Presbyterian 
Council  at  Washington,  the  Pan-Congrega¬ 
tional  Council  at  Boston,  immense  gatherings 
of  young  people’s  societies,  various  confer¬ 
ences  held  at  Ocean'Grove,  Northfield,  Winona 
and  other  places,  gave  much  time  to  the  dis¬ 
cussion  of  mission  problems  and  evidenced 
beyond  the  peradventnre  of  a  doubt  the  deep 
hold  Foreign  Missions  have  on  the  Christian 
Church.  _ 

Tbe  American  Board  bad  a  farewell  meeting 
some  weeks  ago  in  behalf  of  sixty- four  mis¬ 
sionaries — veterans  and  recruits — about  to  go 
to  the  foreign  field.  The  Presbyterian  Board 
sent  out  fifty -nine  new  missionaries.  The 
centenary  of  the  Church  Missionary  Society 
created  a  profound  impression  throughout 
Great  Britain.  The  publication  of  the  three 
volumes  which  detail  the  history  of  this  won¬ 
derful  missionary  organization  is  a  notable 
event  in  the  year's  record  of  mission  work. 
These  volumes,  with  the  two  which  give  the 
history  of  the  London  Missionary  Society  and 
the  completion  of  tbe  second  volume  of  Dr. 
Dennis’s  Christian  Missions  and  Social  Prog¬ 
ress,  mark  an  epoch  in  the  history  of  mission 
literature.  The  apologetic  of  missions  is  now 
written.  These  seven  volumes  are  an  impreg¬ 
nable  defence  of  Foreign  Missions. 

The  Hawaiian  Evangelical  Association  of 
Honolulu  raised  last  June  over  $10,  (XX)  for  the 
work  of  sending  the  Gospel  to  the  Gilbert 
Islands,  and  to  Mindanao,  the  great  island  of 
the  Philippines.  The  Baptist  and  Presbyterian 
Societies  are  seeking  to  decide  which  is  the 
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better  fitted  to  reach  the  people  of  the  Shan 
states,  north  of  Laos,  east  of  Bnrmah.  Here 
is  a  notable  advance  in  Christian  comity,  and 
from  many  other  fields  during  the  present  year 
similar  instances  of  comity  could  be  cited. 


Persia  is  passing  through  a  crisis.  The 
Russian  Mission  to  tbe  Nestorians  of  Ummia 
has  been  successful  from  a  political  point  of 
view,  over  15,  (XX)  Nestorians  having  been  re¬ 
ceived  into  the  Russian  Church  in  order  that 
they  might  escape  the  oppression  of  the  Mos¬ 
lem  landlords  and  gain  civil  protection.  Tbe 
Evangelical  Syrian  Church,  however,  has  stood 
firm,  commanding  the  admiration  and  oonfi- 
dence  of  all  classes.  The  hope  of  Persia  rests 
with  the  Protestant  missionary  and  Church. 

^K7Pt  is  still  the  store-house  of  the  world, 
furnishing  matter  of  archaeological  interest  to¬ 
day  with  their  evolutions  of  the  seasons  as  it 
did  corn  in  ages  past.  The  Genizeh  of  the 
Sephardic  Jews  at  Cairo  has  not  been  ex¬ 
hausted  ;  a  Biblical  text  has  been  found  written 
in  abbreviations  composed  of  the  letter  which 
bore  the  Massoretic  accent.  These  abbrevia¬ 
tions  throw  light  upon  those  of  the  Maccabean 
coins  and  of  the  Septuagint.  The  controversy 
caused  by  the  fragments  of  tbe  Hebrew  text  of 
Ecolesiasticns  has  not  been  closed,  but  is  still 
in  evidence  in  the  learned  journals. 


A  discovery,  in  some  respects  the  most  im¬ 
portant  in  many  years,  was  made  last  winter 
at  Kahun,  near  the  Faynm.  Papyri  were  un¬ 
earthed  which  constituted  the  archives  or  diary 
of  a  temple.  Among  the  remarkable  events 
recorded  was  the  rising  of  the  Sothis-star 
(Syrius)  on  the  sixteenth  day  of  the  eighth 
month  of  the  seventh  year  of  Usertesen  III., 
of  the  Thirteenth  Dynasty.  This  statement, 
when  translated,  by  means  of  astronomical  cal¬ 
culations,  into  terms  of  our  era  means  that 
Usertesen  HI.  began  to  reign  somewhere  be¬ 
tween  1888  and  1879  B.  C.  If  these  calculations 
shall  prove  to  be  correct,  tbe  importance  of 
the  matter  will  be  manifest  when  it  is  consid¬ 
ered  that  the  date  ordinarily  assigned  to  this 
king  was  2660  B.C.,  and  even  at  that  was  ac¬ 
knowledged  to  be  liable  to  an  error  of  a  period 
anywhere  inside  of  a  thousand  years.  That 
is,  it  reduces  the  margin  of  doubt  from  a 
millennium  to  four  years.  If  correct,  it  will 
be  “tbe  earliest  absolute  date  in  history,”  re¬ 
moving  tbe  limit  backward  more  than  twelve 
hundred  years  at  one  leap. 


The  “Israel  stele”  of  Merenptab  has  again 
been  studied  with  care,  with  the  result  that 
the  Exodus  is  placed  at  the  beginning  of  the 
reign  of  this  king.  Tbe  text  is  rendered  thus : 
“The  Hittite  renders  homage;  the  Oanaanites 
are  captured,  like  all  evil  ones ;  the  Asoalonite 
is  transported ;  Israel  is  rooted  up ;  there  is  no 
more  grain”  (in  Egypt). 


The  literary  events  of  the  year  show  the  the¬ 
ological  productjgp,  ,tbongh_aot  voluminous,  to 
include  Boma'fi&pf$fjkl%i^ri0  Bmoe’s 
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Moral  Order  of  the  World,  John  Fieke’s 
Through  Nature  to  Gkxi,  Professor  Orr’s  deeply 
interesting  study  of  Neglected  Factors  in  Early 
Christianity,  Oheyne  and  Black’s  Encyclopaedia 
Biblica  and  the  Hastings  and  Driver  Diction* 
ary  of  the  Bible.  Biography  has  been  very 
strong,  beginning  with  five  such  examples  as 
George  Adam  Smith’s  Henry  Drummond, 
Maokail’s  William  Morris,  Mr.  Dale’s  life  of 
his  father,  R.  W.  Dale  of  Birmingham,  Pro¬ 
fessor  Knapp’s  unique  Life  and  Writings  of 
George  Borrow,  and  Sidney  Colvin’s  Letters 
of  Robert  Louis  Stevenson,  followed  by  the 
autobiographies  of  Bismarck  the  Man  and  the 
Statesman,  and  of  Mrs.  Oliphant,  Collingwood’s 
Life  and  Letters  of  Lewis  Carroll,  and  the 
fascinating  memoir  of  an  American  business 
man  of  the  noblest  type.  Letters  and  Recollec¬ 
tions  of  John  Murray  Forbes,  by  his  daughter, 
Mrs.  S.  F.  Hughes.  History  on  this  side  of 
the  world  has  been  too  much  absorbed  in  recent 
events  in  Cuba,  the  Philippines  and  South 
Africa  or  the  Dreyfus  case.  We  note  however, 
Volume  IV.  of  Rhodes’s  History  of  the  Unitjed 
States  from  the  Compromise  of  1850,  Sir 
George  Otto  Trevelyan’s  American  Revolution, 
John  Fiske’s  The  Dutch  and  Quaker  Colonies 
in  America,  and  England  in  the  Age  of  Wycliff, 
by  George  Macaulay  Trevelyan.  Under  the 
head  of  exploration  nothing  can  be  named  of 
more  absorbing  interest  than  Sven  Hedin’s 
Through  Asia,  and  In  the  Forbidden  Land,  by 
A.  Savage  Landor,  grandson  of  the  great 
author,  Walter  Savage  Landor.  Under  the 
same  head  should  be  named  Mrs.  Little’s  Inti¬ 
mate  China,  G.  W.  Stevens’s  With  Kitchener 
to  Khartoum,  Lord  Beresford’s  Break  up  of 
China,  and  Archibald  R.  Oolqnhonn’s  China 
in  Transformation.  The  most  important  book 
in  philosophy  is  probably  Henry  Rutgers  Mar¬ 
shall’s  Instinct  and  Reason.  Sociology  has  to 
its  credit  Professor  Wyckoff’s  The  Workers, 
Josiah  Flynt’s  Tramping  with  Tramps,  Carroll 
D.  Wright’s  wonderfully  thorough  and  effective 
exposition  of  social  conditions  in  this  country. 
Outline  of  Practical  Sociology,  and  the  Com¬ 
mittee  of  Fifty’s  Report  on  the  Economic 
Aspects  of  the  Liquor  Problem.  In  poetry 
nothing  has  made  so  much  of  a  stir  as  Edwin 
Markham’s  Man  with  the  Hoe.  Fiction  has 
been  copious  and  various.  Richard  Carvel  and 
Janice  Meredith  have  led  the  train,  with 
Charles  Major’s  When  Knighthood  was  in 
Flower,  Edwin  Philpott’s  Children  of  the 
Mist  and  Kipling’s  Stalky  and  Company  fol¬ 
lowing  close  behind  them.  The  most  numerous 
publication  of  the  year  and  probably  of  all 
years  is  Elbert  Hubbard’s  pamphlet,  A  Message 
to  Garcia,  which  is  said  to  have  been  reprinted 
in  various  forms  7,600,000  times. 


The  death  list  of  the  year  contains  some 
noted  names,  but  the  roll  of  the  last  ten  days 
eclipses  perhaps  that  of  any  other  period  in  the 
year.  In  the  earlier  months  the  most  distin¬ 
guished  death  was  that  of  General  Garcia;  in 
the  field  of  letters  the  name  of  Principal  Caird, 
of  science  that  of  Sir  William  Dawson,  and 
in  that  of  fiction  that  of  Grant  Allen  stand  in 
high  relief.  Only  recently  the  good  and  dis¬ 
tinguished  Vice-President  Hobart  was  called 
away,  and  now  within  a  fortnight  the  brilliant 
warrior  and  unselfish  patriot.  General  Lawton ; 
the  tireless  civil  service  reformer,  Dorman  B. 
Elaton ;  the  modest  and  infinential  editor  and 
publisher,  Daniel  B.  Ford;  the  commanding 
politician,  the  Duke  of  Westminster ;  and  the 
great  evangelist,  Dwight  L.  Moody,  have  been 
called  to  their  reward. 


To  Mr.  Moody  we  paid  our  tribute  last  week. 
Of  the  distinguished  English  statesman  there 
are  many  Americans  in  this  country  who  have 
had  the  entr^  to  the  Dudley  gallery  and  the 
still  more  entrancing  oolleotions  of  Grosvenor 


House,  who  will  regret  the  death  of  the  Duke 
of  Westminster  as  of  a  personal  friend,  and 
those  who  had  thought  of  “England’s  richest 
peer’’  as  some  inaccessible  personality,  must 
have  been  charmed  to  find  a  genial  host  whose 
aim  to  make  his  visitors  feel  their  welcome 
was  very  manifest  and  frankly  sincere.  The 
manliness  of  his  final  opposition  to  Mr.  Glad¬ 
stone,  by  whose  nomination  he  was  raised  to 
the  highest  rank  in  the  peerage,  shows  the  fine 
quality  of  which  such  men  are  made;  and  it 
was  respected  by  none  more  than  by  the  great 
minister  who  most  keenly  felt  the  loss  of  such  a 
supporter.  The  peerage  has  sometimes  suffered 
by  politics,  but  surely  not  in  the  case  of  the 
Duke  of  Westminster. 


REMINISCENCES  OF  MR.  MOODY. 

Rev.  Theodore  L.Cuyler. 

I  should  do  violence  to  my  own  heart  if  I 
refrained  from  adding  my  humble  sprig  of 
laurel  to  the  mighty  wreath  which  is  already 
encircling  the  beloved  name  of  Dwight  L. 
Moody.  He  was,  by  far,  the  most  extraordi¬ 
nary  Gospel-preacher  that  America  has  pro¬ 
duced  during  this  century,  as  Spurgeon  was 
the  most  extraordinary  in  Great  Britain. 
Those  two  heralds  of  salvation  led  the  column ; 
they  reached  millions  by  their  eloquent  tongues, 
and  their  printed  words  went  out  to  the  ends 
of  the  world.  The  single  aim  of  both  was  to 
point  to  the  Gross  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  to  save 
souU;  all  their  educational  and  benevolent 
enterprises  were  subordinate  to  this  great  sov¬ 
ereign  purpose.  Neither  one  of  them  ever  en¬ 
tered  a  college  or  theological  seminary ;  yet 
they  commanded  the  ear  of  Christendom !  The 
simple  reason  was'  that  they  were  God-made 
preachers.  Both  had  immense  executive  ability. 
SCAlthough  I  had  some  acquaintance  with  Mr. 
Moody  during  the  sixties,  yet  my  intimate 
knowledge  of  him  began  in  February,  1872.  It 
was  then  that  he  conducted  those  meetings 
in  our  Cumberland  Street  Mission-Chapel  to 
which  I  referred  recently  in  these  columns. 
During  the  following  July  we  met  in  London, 
and  together  we  delivered  several  addresses  in 
the  old  hall  of  the  Tonng  Men’s  Christian 
Association  in  Aldersgate  street.  The  Young 
Men’s  Christian  Association  was  always  a 
favorite  institution  with  Moody ;  he  used  to  say 
that  he  got  some  of  his  best  spiritual  training 
for  work  in  their  rooms  at  Chicago.  One  day 
he  came  into  my  room  in  King  street.  Cheap- 
side,  and  said  to  me,  “They  want  me  to  stay 
on  here,  and  hold  evangelistic  meetings  over 
England.’’  My  reply  was,  “I  must  hasten 
home  to  my  flock ;  but  do  yon  stay  here  by  all 
means;  the  English  people  are  wonderfully 
good  listeners  to  the  Gospel.  ’  ’  After  a  few 
moments  he  said,  “I  will  go  home  and  get 
some  one  to  sing  with  me  and  come  back  here 
and  preach.’’  How  he  did — in  God’s  good 
providence — join  with  him  that  noble  kindred 
spirit,  Mr.  Ira  D.  Sankey,  and  how  they  twain 
went  on  from  Newcastle  to  Edinburgh,  and 
from  Edinburgh  carred  forward  the  banner  of 
the  Gross  from  town  to  town  until  they  set 
Scotland  all  aflame,  the  whole  Christian  world 
knows  already.  In  August,  1874,  I  ran  up  from 
Liverpool  to  Glasgow  just  to  spend  a  couple  of 
hours  with  Moody  and  to  see  how  he  looked 
since  he  had  become  famous.  His  head  was  as 
level  as  ever ;  exaltation  had  not  turned  it  one 
iota,  and  never  did  to  his  dying  day.  Celeb¬ 
rity  sobers  a  wise  man ;  but  notoriety  makes  a 
fool  a  bigger  fool  than  ever. 

After  Mr.  Moody  returned  from  that  wonder¬ 
ful  work  in  Britain,  I  went  on  to  Northfield 
— in  October,  1876— to  hear  from  his  own  lips 
the  thrilling  story  of  what  God  had  wrought. 
At  the  farm-house  table  of  his  venerable 
mother— who  lived  to  enjoy  the  glory  of  her 
son  until  she  was  past  ninety — he  narrated 
some  of  his  experiences.  When  I  asked  him 


who  had  helped  him  most  he  replied,  “Dr. 
Andrew  A.  Bonar,  and  the  Lord-Chancellor 
Cairns.  The  first  one  helped  me  by  inspiring 
hints  of  Bible  truth  for  my  sermons ;  the  other 
one  by  coming  to  hear  me  often,  for  people  said 
that  if  the  Lord- Chancellor  came  to  my  serv¬ 
ices  they  had  better  come  too.  ’  ’  Mr.  Gladstone 
took  a  seat  on  the  platform  at  one  of  his  vast 
meetings  in  the  Agricultural  Hall,  and  after 
the  service,  he  said  to  Mr.  Moody,  “I  would 
give  a  great  deal  to  have  your  voice.’’  Our 
Yankee  brother’s  quick  reply  was,  “And  I 
would  give  a  great  deal  more  to  have  your 
head.’’  The  Princess  of  Wales  attended  some 
of  his  meetings  in  the  Haymarket  Opera  House 
in  London ;  but  if  the  Queen  ever  heard  him — 
which  is  not  likely— it  must  have  been  incog¬ 
nito;  and  in  England  Her  Majesty  invites  none 
but  Established  Church  ministers  to  preach 
before  her.  Mr.  Sankey ’s  tender  and  pathetic 
hymns — according  to  The  London  Times,  were 
as  attractive  as  Mr.  Moody’s  vigorous,  racy 
and  powerful  discourses. 

Both  Spurgeon  and  Moody  were  masters  of 
the  simple  and  strong  Saxon,  the  language  of 
the  common  people,  the  language  of  the  Bible 
and  of  Bnnyan,  the  language  also  which  is 
best  suited  to  the  highest  efforts  of  pulpit 
oratory.  Both  these  earnest  and  solemn 
preachers  were  gifted  with  a  playful  humor 
which  bubbled  out  instinctively;  I  learn  that 
even  during  his  last  fatal  illness  Brother 
Moody  amused  his  family  with  some  of  his 
characteristic  pleasantries.  He  had  great  power 
in  pathos,  and  often  moved  the  multitude  to 
tears — a  power  which  Mr.  Spurgeon  possessed 
in  very  small  measure.  Both  vertebrated  their 
sermons  with  the  stiffest  and  stoutest  Bible- 
doctrine,  and  steadily  aimed  to  bring  their 
auditors  face  to  face  with  Jesus  Christ.  Their 
highest  power  after  all  was  their  “power  from 
on  high.’’  They  were  both  grand  and  mag¬ 
netic  personalities,  and  were  abundantly  filled 
with  the  Holy  Spirit. 

It  is  a  grateful  fact  to  me  that  my  beloved 
Brother  Moody  delivered  one  of  hie  last  ser¬ 
mons  in  the  pulpit  of  our  Lafayette  Avenue 
Church,  before  an  overflowing  crowd.  His 
theme  was  The  Gift  of  Eternal  Life,  and  was 
addressed  to  the  unconverted;  he  followed  the 
sermon  with  an  inquiry-meeting  and  some 
souls  were  brought  to  Jesus.  Two  days  after¬ 
ward  I  was  with  him  at  the  “Memorial  Pres¬ 
byterian  Church,  ’  ’  and  said  to  him,  ‘  ‘  On  last 
Sabbath  evening  yon  were  at  your  best,  you  were 
aiming  to  win  souls ;  stick  to  that!' ’  Those  were 
my  last  words  to  him ;  and  although  he  was 
nearer  to  infallibility  than  almost  any  Chris¬ 
tian  worker  I  ever  knew,  yet  I  often  wished 
that  he  would  give  less  time  to  church  mem¬ 
bers,  and  devote  his  whole  powers  to  those 
who  were  yet  out  of  Christ.  What  a  host  will, 
in  heaven,  hail  him  as  their  spiritual  father  I 

The  departure  of  Dwight  L.  Moody  is  the 
heaviest  bereavement  that  could  befall  us ;  for 
he  was  the  strongest  personal  religions  force  in 
our  land.  His  Northfield  Conferences  can  be 
maintained  in  some  good  measure  while  Meyer 
and  Murray  and  Webb-Peploe  and  others  of  his 
associates  there  remain ;  but  the  master-spirit 
will  be  gone  I  Shall  his  grand  Northfield 
Schools  languish  and  die  for  want  of  ample 
endowments?  Nol  Nol  Let  God’s  people  open 
their  purses,  and  so  establish  them  on  solid 
foundations  that  they  shall  be  Moody’s  endur¬ 
ing  monument.  His  spirit  will  still  animate 
those  halls,  and  his  mantle  will  still  hover,  as 
it  were,  in  that  air  that  will  be  redolent  with 
his  holy  memory.  God  may  mercifully  make 
his  lamentable  departure  to  be  like  a  tre¬ 
mendous  voice  out  of  the  eternal  world,  arous¬ 
ing  all  the  churches  to  begin  the  opening  year 
with  a  combined  effort  to  save  perishing  souls. 
Then  Moody  dead  will  be  as  eloquent  as  Moody 
living  I 
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CHRISTIAN  ENDEAYOR  TRUSTEES  AT  LAKE* 
WOOD. 

Teunis  S.  Hamlin  D.D. 

A  mid-winter  meeting  of  oar  Board  seemed 
necessary  in  view  of  the  fact  that  no  meeting 
will  be  held  next  Jaly,  as  asnal.  The  annnal 
convention  is  to  be  in  London,  and  not  enoagh 
of  oar  Trastees  expect  to  go  over  to  make  a 
reasonable  qaoram. 

Moreover,  a  December  meeting  fonr  years 
ago  in  Detroit,  in  the  natare  chiefly  of  a  “re¬ 
treat,  ”  proved  so  profitable  that  another  like 
it  has  been  ever  since  longed  for.  The  way  has 
not  opened  nntil  this  year.  The  two  days  now 
spent  together  have  been  so  helpfnl  and  de- 
lightfal  that  a  resolntion  was  nnanimoasly 
passed  expressing  the  desire  of  those  present 
(aboat  fifty  men)  that  a  similar  gathering  an- 
naally  shoald  become  a  part  of  the  organic  life 
of  oar  Board. 

Each  of  the  six  sessions  was  opened  with  a 
fall  hoar  of  devotions;  and  the  highest  spirit - 
nal  fervor  as  well  as  the  deepest  and  tenderest 
feeling  marked  each  moment.  Most  helpfnl 
addresses  were  made  by  Drs.  Tompkins  of 
Philadelphia,  Babcock  of  Baltimore,  Power  of 
Washington,  Stewart  of  Anbarn  and  others; 
and  the  nnity  of  spirit,  the  longing  after  bet¬ 
ter  vision  of  the  Christ  and  better  service  in 
his  canse,  were  very  beantifnl.  It  wonld  be 
difficalt,  if  not  impossible,  to  find  anywhere  a 
more  free,  delightfnl  and  nplifting  Christian 
fellowship  than  prevails,  and  has  always  pre¬ 
vailed,  in  this  Board  of  Trastees. 

Mach  enconraging  information  came  from 
the  execative  officers  in  their  regalar  reports ; 
and  from  state  Presidents  who  are  not  ex- 
officio  members  of  the  Board.  Their  place 
among  the  denominational  trastees  has  been 
fally  vindicated  by  the  aid  that  they  bring  to 
the  eolation  of  all  qnestions  that  arise  on  the 
broad  field,  and  by  the  good  that,  according  to 
their  nniform  testimony,  they  carry  away 
from  the  meetings. 

Several  forward  steps  were  taken  or  resolved 
npon.  Uniform  topics  for  Local  Unions  and 
for  District  or  Connty  Union  meetings  have 
been  carefally  prepared  by  a  committee  ap¬ 
pointed  in  1897-1898 at  Nashville;  and  these  are 
now  offered  and  commended  to  Endeavorers. 
More  instmotion  in  Christian  facts  and  troths 
is  recommended  for  Jnniors,  thongh  not  to  the 
exclasion  or  belittling  of  the  training  idea. 
Mr.  Crewe  of  Toronto,  Secretary  of  the 
Epworth  Leagues  of  Ontario,  reported  that 
there  is  a  growing  sentiment  in  favor  of  join¬ 
ing  oar  world-wide  fellowship  nnder  the  name 
of  Epworth  Leagaes  of  Christian  Endeavor. 
The  vast  benefit  of  the  thing  far  outweighs  the 
awkwardness  of  the  name. 

Many  very  interesting  facts  were  given  from 
various  parts  of  the  conntry  evincing  the 
growing  appetite  of  the  yonng  for  deeply  spir- 
itnal,  heart  searching  troths.  Addresses  ex¬ 
pressing  snch  tmths  are  best  received  in  all  the 
conventions. 

Practical  work  of  all  sorts  is  multiplying 
among  the  societies.  For  instance,  on  Christ¬ 
mas  each  of  the  fifteen  hundred  state  prisoners 
of  Eentncky  will  receive  a  New  Testament, 
accompanied  by  a  personal  letter  from  an  En- 
deavorer.  Noon-day  services  are  held  in  many 
factories,  and  have  become  an  established  fea¬ 
ture  of  not  only  onr  international,  bat  also  of 
onr  state  conventions. 

One  question  came  np  that  very  closely 
touches  a  great  and  imminent  national  issne, 
race-oonditions  in  the  Sonth,  with  their  hide¬ 
ous  immoralities  and  frightful,  barbarous 
lynobings.  Bishop  Walters  of  the  Zion 
African  Methodist  Episcopal  Chnroh  made 
an  address  that  tonched  all  hearts.  He  ex¬ 
pressed  his  own  and  his  people’s  gratitude  for 
all  that  the  whites  have  done  for  the  negroes 
along  ednoational  lines;  but  said  that  this 


alone  wonld  not  avail.  He  pleaded  for  moral 
aid  and  declared  tbat  it  can  come  only  from 
personal  touch,  from  the  cnltnre  that  flows 
from  contact  with  better,  pnrer  people.  He 
very  tenderly  expressed  his  own  obligation  for 
the  fellowship  of  the  Board  of  Trastees.  A 
committee  was  appointed  to  consider  the  whole 
matter  and  report  practical  action  at  onr  next 
meeting. 

Strikingly  in  connection  with  this  fell  an 
incident  of  onr  entertainment  at  this  beantifnl 
Lakewood  Hotel.  The  place  is  so  well  known 
that  any  description  of  it  wonld  be  superfinons. 
Bat  one  feature  of  its  spirit  we  found  quite 
novel.  We  have  had  mnch  difficulty  in  getting 
suitable  entertainment  for  onr  two  colored 
trastees.  Bishops  Walters  and  Arnett,  refined 
and  lovely  Christian  men.  Strange  to  say, 
nowhere  has  more  diffionlty  been  met  than  in 
Boston,  the  home  of  abolitionism.  So  onr 
Secretary,  Mr.  Baer,  has  learned  to  approach 
this  matter  with  cantion  and  apprehension. 
However,  General  Wentworth,  the  Manager  of 
The  Lakewood,  wrote  of  his  own  motion  that 
he  learned  that  two  of  onr  trustees  are  colored 
Bishops,  and  that  his  house  would  feel  honored 
in  entertaining  men  of  such  high  standing  and 
character.  They  have  been  made  to  feel  thor¬ 
oughly  at  home. 

Our  British  brethren  are  making  elaborate 
preparations  for  the  convention  that  will  begin 
at  London  on  July  11,  and  continue  in  session 
for  five  days.  A  large  number  expect  to  go 
from  this  country,  and  very  careful  arrange¬ 
ments  are  being  made  for  their  transportation 
at  very  low  rates.  Owing,  however,  to  the 
vast  rush  of  travel  Eastward  already  assured 
for  next  summer,  and  the  withdrawal  of  so 
many  ships  for  the  British  transport  service, 
the  possibilities  of  cheap  excursions  for  En¬ 
deavorers  will  soon  be  exhausted.  The  gath¬ 
ering  at  London  is  certain  to  be  a  memorable 
one. 

Lvkewood,  N.  J. 

MESSIANIC  DEYELOPMENT. 

Rev.  Thomas  Towler. 

Was  there  or  was  there  not  a  true  develop¬ 
ment  in  the  Messiah?  Did  Jesus  grow  to  be 
all  that  he  was,  or  did  he  have  absolute  and 
intuitive  understanding  of  all  things  from  the 
beginning  to  the  end;  so  that  to  speak  of  his 
gradual  development  in  thought,  life  or  work 
is  out  of  place  and  heterodox.  This  is  a  vital 
point.  The  dogmatic  theologian,  at  the  stand¬ 
point  of  his  conception  of  absolute  divinity, 
contends  against  the  development  of  the 
Messiah.  That  he  learned  as  all  men  learn, 
and  reached  his  positions  and  utterances  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  method  of  common  human  expe¬ 
rience,  is  to  the  mind  of  the  high  dogmatist, 
a  lowering  of  the  natare  of  Jesus,  and  abso¬ 
lutely  contrary  to  his  divinity. 

Consequently  such  interpretation  is  in  his 
view  destructive  of  vital  Christianity.  The 
dogmatic  interpreter  considers  Jesus  an  ex¬ 
ception  to  all  that  takes  place  in  human  life 
and  development.  He  is  shocked  to  have  an 
interpretation  of  Jesus  which  traces  this 
progress  of  his  life  and  teachings  daring  the 
whole  period  of  his  dwelling  among  men.  He 
calls  in  question  the  soundness  of  the  man  who 
undertakes  to  unfold  the  developing  personality 
and  teachings  of  Jesus. 

Does  the  Scripture  record  of  Jesus  justify 
this  high  supernatural  and  common  dogmatic 
view,  or  the  reverse?  But  one  answer  to  this 
question  can  be  found  in  the  record. 

“Jesus  advanced  in  wisdom  and  stature,  and 
in  favor  with  God  and  man.  ’  ’  Did  the  devel¬ 
opment  of  Jesus  and  qualification  for  his  c^oe 
continue  for  a  limited  period  only,  or  did  it 
characterize  his  entire  life?  Was  he  in  touch 
with  the  thought,  expectation  and  develop¬ 
ments  of  his  times,  through  his  own  develop¬ 


ment,  or  in  some  other  way?  Did  he  reveal 
God,  the  Father,  to  ns  through  his  own  devel¬ 
opment  in  the  life  and  truth  of  God,  or  by 
some  transcendental  method?  Did  he  know 
the  life  of  humanity  by  the  experimental 
process,  or  in  some  supernatural  way? 

“He  was  tried  in  all  points  like  as  we  are.  ’’ 
“He  learned  obedience  by  the  things  which  he 
suffered.”  The  interpretation  of  Jesus,  which 
shows  him  on  the  line  of  our  common  human 
development,  is  true  to  the  Scripture  record 
and  common  sense.  It  makes  his  life,  work 
and  teachings  doubly  interesting  and  helpful 
to  men.  The  high  supernatural  view  substi¬ 
tutes  a  barren  dogmatism  for  the  living  and 
wonderful  Christ.  The  physical  development 
of  Jesus  was  the  same  as  that  of  any  of  human 
kind  pre-and  post-natal.  His  mental  develop¬ 
ment  was  likewise  natural.  His  spiritual 
growth  as  the  Son  of  God  was  also  along  the 
line  of  all  spiritual  advancement  among  the 
children  of  God.  The  fullness  of  God  dwelling 
in  Jesus  did  not  supercede  his  natural  develop¬ 
ment  at  any  point,  or  take  him  along  a  super¬ 
natural  route  to  any  attainment  or  accomplish¬ 
ment.  “Wherefore,  it  behooved  him  in  all 
things  to  be  made  like  unto  his  brethren,  that 
he  might  be  a  merciful  and  faithful  high  priest 
in  things  pertaining  to  God.  ” 

Jesus  was  therefore  in  the  school  of  human 
experience  and  observation,  as  a  child,  a 
youth,  a  man,  a  son,  a  brother,  a  relative,  an 
artisan,  a  teacher,  a  dealer  with  men,  a 
sufferer,  a  minister  of  God  and  a  victim  of 
hatred  and  bitter  condemnation.  Though  com¬ 
muning  with  heaven  always,  he  yet  traveled 
the  common  paths  of  life  and  labor,  of  im¬ 
provement  and  victory. 

The  humanity  of  Jesus  was  complete  and 
real,  not  unreal  or  transcendental.  The 
natural  interpretation  of  Jesus’  life  and  work 
is  therefore  the  true  one,  and  the  one  which 
touches  us,  to  awaken  absorbing  interest  and 
faith,  and  help  ns  to  God. 

THOMAS  MACKELLAR  PH.D. 

The  man  who  writes  a  hymn  that  will  live 
in  the  worship  of  the  Church  of  God  has 
achieved  an  immortality  for  himself.  He  may 
die,  but  his  song  will  live ;  he  may  pass  from 
memory  as  a  man,  but  as  a  sacred  singer  he 
will  stand  forever  among  his  fellow -worship¬ 
pers.  “I  have  always  cherished  the  hope,” 
said  our  friend.  Dr.  C.  S.  Robinson,  in  these 
columns  many  years  ago,  “tbat  I  might  write 
one  hymn  that  would  live.”  His  hymn-books 
will  carry  his  name  far  and  long,  fulfilling  in 
another  way  the  earnest  hope  of  his  heart. 
But  Dr.  MacEellar’s  fame  as  a  writer  of 
hymns  that  will  live  is  not  limited  to  one ;  he 
has  published  a  book  of  hymns  out  of  which 
all  churches  in  Christendom  have  called  gems ; 
and  another  book,  which  received  the  last  lov¬ 
ing  touches  of  his  own  hand,  will  be  his 
legacy  now  that  he  has  suddenly  been  called 
hence.  For  MacEellar’s  hymns  are  true  chil¬ 
dren  of  song;  they  were  bom  singing;  they 
make  others  sing.  It  is  said  in  praise  of  Edgar 
Poe  that  he  created  his  own  music ;  the  same 
is  trae  of  MacEellar  in  the  sense  that  his 
hymns  suggest  the  melody.  The  composer 
who  first  set  his  “There  is  a  land  immortal” 
to  a  church  tune  said  that  he  simply  followed 
the  singing  lines ;  it  was  so  easy  to  catch  their 
lofty  chanting  rhythm  and  harmonize  it.  So 
the  man  himself  burst  into  song,  as  he  tells 
us  how  in  writing  a  prose  and  practical  article 
for  the  press,  he  pushed  aside  the  paper,  and 
wrote  the  hymn  mentioned  above,  without 
lifting  his  pen  for  pause.  “It  simply  wrote 
itself.”  Bare  is  the  anvil  of  work  whose 
sparks  fly  and  sit  among  the  stars!  We  who 
knew  him  will  not  soon  forget  the  singer,  and 
the  world  will  never  forget  his  song. 

B.  A.  S. 
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CONVICTION  ANU  DOOM  A. 

A  good  role  for  preaching  is  suggested  by 
John  Burrongh’s  line:  “If  yon  bait  your  hook 
with  yonr  heart,  the  fish  will  bite.”  The 
doctrine  that  a  man  loves,  he  can  preach  effec¬ 
tively.  There  is  a  great  difference  between 
conviction  and  dogma.  Only  the  dogmas 
which  have  become  a  part  of  a  man’s  spiritual 
life  are  of  worth  to  him.  You  cannot  feed 
men  as  yon  do  pigs  or  chickens  by  pelting  them 
with  dry  com.  And  no  man  can  be  expected 
to  take  a  whole  catechism  into  his  own  sub¬ 
stance;  a  small  part  will  do  better  for  most 
men  and  ministers.  The  intellectual  accept¬ 
ance  of  a  system  does  not  insure  a  heart- love 
and  an  assimilation  of  every  part.  Some  men 
are  virile  enough  to  take  in  all  the  doctrines ; 
but  they  are  rare.  Edwards  was  a  giant  and 
he  could  preach  nearly  the  whole  Calvinistic 
theology  with  the  passion  of  conviction ;  but 
our  giant  intellects  of  to-day  do  not  find  a 
place  in  their  hearts  for  doctrines  which  they 
believe,  and  Edwards  loved.  They  cannot  sur 
render  their  whole  souls  to  dogmas  which  they 
feel  compelled  to  declare  fundamental.  To  be 
silent  on  such  dogmas  is  not  reprehensible; 
nor  is  it  a  denial  of  them.  To  preach  and 
teach  that  part  of  a  great  doctrine  which  you 
do  understand  and  have  appropriated  is  all 
that  may  be  demanded,  with  right  or  reason, 
by  any  church.  As  a  revelation  from  God,  and 
of  God,  the  only  infallible  rale  of  faith  and 
dnty,  the  Bible  can  be  loved,  reverenced  and 
studied  and  obeyed  by  thousands  who  are 
utterly  unable  to  enter  into  the  “inerrancy 
of  autographs”  or  “verbal  inspiration,”  with 
any  sort  of  enthusiasm.  As  a  merely  human 
messenger  from  heaven  Jesus  is  an  impressive 
figure,  but  feeble  to  command  the  reverence 
and  transform  the  hearts  of  those  who  believe 
on  him  only  so.  Yet  when  he  is  received  as 
God  with  n%  then  the  study  of  his  humanity 
is  vastly  more  effective  than  the  contempla¬ 
tion  of  him  as  divine  only.  So  to-day  the 
humanity  of  Christ  our  Lord  and  Saviour  is 
the  point  of  practical  emphasis  in  our  faith 
and  teaching.  Too  long  have  we  been  think¬ 
ing  and  teaching  only  his  divine  and  super¬ 
human  relations,  to  the  exclusion  of  that  which 
brings  him  near  to  our  suffering  souls,  our 
measureless  human  needs  and  our  longings 
ineffable.  Dogmas  that  do  not  appeal  to  human 
hearts,  that  do  not  produce  conviction  among 
men,  are  vain  and  delusive,  no  matter  how 
well  defined  or  defended.  If  we  consider  this 
fact,  abundantly  evident,  indisputable  from 
current  experience,  we  shall  cease  judging  our 
brethren,  and  give  ourselves  to  confirming 
and  deepening  our  own  and  other  men’s  con¬ 
victions  of  vital  and  essential  truth. 


THE  STUDY  OF  THE  BIBLE  AS  LITERATURE. 

If  any  argument  were  needed  to  justify  this 
branch  of  study  it  might  easily  be  found  in  the 
phenomenal  growth  of  Christian  Science  and 
others  i$mii  which  claim  to  be  baaed  on  Scrip¬ 
tural  truth.  It  has  long  been  a  truism  that 
anyone  may  prove  anything  from  Scripture, 


as  Dr.  Mary  Eddy  does,  but  the  proviso  needs 
to  be  added  if  only  he  is  as  uncultured  as  she, 
as  incapable  of  recognizing  the  actual  signifi¬ 
cance  of  words  in  their  relations.  The  need  of 
a  more  accurate  acquaintance  with  the  liter¬ 
ary  significance  of  Biblical  statements  becomes 
more  pressing  every  day  as  new  fads  and  falla¬ 
cies  find  favor  among  religions  people.  The 
importance  of  a  thorough  textual  criticism  has 
long  been  acknowledged ;  the  claims  of  histori¬ 
cal  criticism  are  becoming  more  and  more 
widely  admitted ;  but  there  is  nothing  in  the 
popular  mind  which  can  enable  it  to  form  a 
judgment  as  to  the  value  of  the  results  of  these 
two  branches  of  research.  Only  scholars  and 
scholars  with  a  very  special  equipment  can  be 
Lower  Critics  or  Higher  Critics,  and  only 
minds  of  more  than  ordinary  education  can 
judge  of  the  results  of  their  work.  But  the 
literary  criticism  of  the  Bible  is  open  to  all 
persons  of  culture,  and  there  are  few  such 
who  wcyild  not  find  it  a  most  rewarding  as  it 
is  a  most  delightful  study. 

That  such  literary  study  as  this  would 
rectify  a  large  proportion  of  popular  misappre¬ 
hensions  of  the  Bible  is  as  certain  as  that  it 
would  give  to  scholars  that  prepared  audience 
which  would  at  once  profit  by  and  check  their 
teachings.  A  German  writer  has  lately  ob¬ 
served  that  many  of  the  most  profound  discov¬ 
eries  of  the  human  mind  have  fallen  fiat  for 
want  of  an  echo  in  other  minds,  and  the  history 
of  thought  gives  countless  instances  of  great 
truths  remaining  ineffective  for  years  after 
their  first  utterance,  waiting  for  the  prepared 
minds  which  could  echo  them  in  tones  suffi¬ 
ciently  modified  to  reach  the  ears  of  the  great 
public.  It  may  even  be  asserted  that  the  great 
lack  of  the  scholarship  of  the  past  half  cen¬ 
tury,  especially  of  German  scholarship,  has  been 
culture,  and  that  to  this  lack  is  chiefiy  due  the 
disturbance  which  the  teachings  of  scholars 
have  caused  in  the  minds  of  ordinary  Ohristians. 

For  several  years  past  the  present  editor  of 
The  Evangelist  has  been  giving  to  women  of 
intelligence  in  this  and  other  cities  a  series  of 
lectures  on  the  Literary  Study  pf  the  Old  Testa 
ment,  designed  not  as  a  compendium  of  such 
study,  but  as  a  revelation  of  its  possibilities 
and  a  stimulus  and  in  some  degree  a  guide  to  it. 
The  favor  with  which  these  lectures  have  been 
received  and  the  farther  study  which  in  many 
instances  has  resulted  from  them,  seem  to  in¬ 
dicate  that  they  are  to  some  degree  calculated 
to  meet  a  present  need,  and  that  no  apology  is 
due  to  the  readers  af  The  Evangelist  for  their 
publication  in  these  pages.  As  lectures  each 
occupied  about  an  hour’s  time,  and  it  was 
obviously  necessary  to  divide  them  into  por¬ 
tions  for  publication  in  a  newspaper.  It  has 
seemed,  however,  on  the  whole  best  not  to 
rewrite  them.  What  may  be  lost  by  the  weekly 
interruption  of  the  connection  will,  it  is  be¬ 
lieved,  be  made  up  by  the  greater  vividness  and 
animation  of  the  spoken  discourse.  The  series 
numbered  twelve  lectures,  and  divided  into  four 
portions  each  it  will  ran  through  the  year. 

A  LEAF  FROM  MR.  FINNEY. 

The  Rev.  Charles  G.  Finney  delivered  a 
series  of  Lectures  on  Revivals  during  the  win¬ 
ter  of  18S4-5,  the  last  one  of  twenty-two  occu¬ 
pying  six  of  the  long  columns  of  The  Evange¬ 
list  of  May  2,  1882.  Of  these  Lectures,  Mr. 
Finney  says  in  one  of  the  chapters  of  his 
Autobiography:  “I  did  not  myself  write  the 
lectures,  of  course;  they  were  wholly  extem¬ 
poraneous.  I  did  not  make  up  my  mind,  from 
time  to  time,  what  the  next  lecture  should  be 
until  I  saw  his  report  of  my  last.  Then  I  could 
see  what  was  the  next  question  that  would 
naturally  need  discussion.  Brother  Leavitt’s 
reports  were  meagre,  as  respects  the  matter 
contained  in  the  lectures.  The  lectures  aver¬ 
aged,  if  I  remember  right,  [not  leesj^than  an 


hour  and  three-quarters  in  their  delivery.  But 
all  that  he  could  catch  and  report,  could  be 
read,  probably  in  thirty  minutes.” 

Our  impression  is  that  only  a  rapid  reader 
could  “get  through”  on  the  time  named,  and 
their  length  is  pretty  uniform.  Mr.  Leavitt’s 
method  was  to  write  out  his  notes  the  day 
following  their  delivery,  and  it  must  be  said, 
considering  his  method,  that  he  preserved  their 
spirit  and  substance  to  a  notable  degree.  It  is 
quite  remarkable  that  Mr.  Finney  saw  no 
proof  of  them  whatever.  They  would  be  ac¬ 
counted  quite  unfit  for  even  religions  columns 
in  this  our  day,  by  reason  of  their  length,  if 
for  no  other,  but  they  more  than  won  back  the 
constituency  which  Dr.  Leavitt  had  alienated 
by  bis  extreme  abolitionism— he  being  able  to 
make  the  statement  at  the  close  of  the  year 
that  four  thousand  six  hundred  new  subscribers 
had  been  received  during  the  twelve  months. 

These  Lectures  were  printed  in  book  form  a 
little  later  and  in  this  form  they  found  their 
way  abroad  and  were  republished  in  London, 
on  the  continent. 

At  home  and  abroad  the  reading  of  them  re¬ 
sulted  in  many  revivals.  Read  ever  so  curso- 
rarily  no  one  can  fail  to  perceive  that  their 
author  was  a  man  of  power.  They  abound  in 
clear  cntdisoriiuinations,  doctrinal,  ethical  and 
practical.  We  make  room  here  for  the  last  two 
‘  Remarks”  which  were  a  closing  part  of 
every  Lecture,  as  we  find  them  at  the  close  of 
Lecture  32,  the  last  of  the  series.  The  general 
beme  had  been  “Growth  in  Grace,”  and  after 
citing  and  briefly  enlarging  on  the  points  (1) 
that  there  is  no  such  thing  as  standing  still  in 
religion;  (2)  the  idea  that  persons  grow  in 
grace  during  seasons  of  declension,  is  abomina¬ 
ble;  (8)  there  are  but  few  persons  that  do 
grow  in  grace;  (4)  we  see  the  great  fault  of 
ministers;  (5)  unless  ministers  grow  in  grace, 
it  is  impossible  for  the  Ohurch  to  grow;  (6) 
great  pains  should  be  taken  by  young  ministers 
to  grow  in  grace ;  we  come  to  these  closing 
paragraphs : 

(7)  It  is  just  as  indispensable  in  promoting  a 
revival,  to  preach  to  the  Ohurch,  and  make 
them  grow  in  grace,  as  it  is  to  preach  to  sin¬ 
ners  and  make  them  submit  to  God.  Many 
seem  to  think  that  if  they  can  only  get  people 
converted,  the  whole  ground  is  gained,  and 
that  they  will  grow  in  grace  of  course,  without 
any  special  aid.  But  the  fact  is,  that  young 
converts  will  no  more  grow  in  grace  without 
being  properly  preached  to  than  sinners  will 
turn  to'  God  without  being  preached  to.  The 
truth,  in  the  hands  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  is  just 
as  essential  to  the  one  as  to  the  other.  If  he 
converts  a  sinner,  it  is  by  employing  truths 
preached  whicb  are  adapted  to  that.  And  if 
he  causes  a  convert  to  grow  in  grace,  he  must 
employ  truths  preached  which  are  adapted  to 
that.  The  perseverance  of  the  saint  depends 
just  as  entirely  upon  having  truth  adapted  to 
his  state,  as  the  repent  auce  of  a  sinner  depends 
on  having  truth  adapted  to  his  state.  Until 
Christians  give  up  entirely  the  idea  of  a  physi¬ 
cal  religion,  and  understand  that  sanctification 
is  by  the  truth,  the  Church  never  will  go 
along.  There  has  been  an  over-sight  on  this 
subject,  in  many  protracted  meetings,  where 
almost  all  the  preaching  has  been  aimed  for  the 
conversion  of  sinners.  In  such  meetings,  at 
least  half  the  preaching  should  be  to  the 
Church.  And  it  should  be  adapted  to  their 
state.  The  Church  must  be  preached  to, 
where  they  are,  just  as  sinners  must  be 
preached  to  where  they  are. 

(8)  See  why  revivals  cease.  When  there  is  a 
revival  and  Christians  are  awake,  and  get  to  a 
certain  point,  and  then  are  carried  no  farther, 
the  revival  will  cease  of  course.  If  the  Church 
is  kept  advancing,  the  revival  will  not  cease. 
If  the  instructions  given,  and  the  measures 
pursued,  keep  the  Church  going  ahead,  and  the 
young  converts  growing  in  grace,  the  revival 
will  go  on.  Let  the  minister  keep  pouring  in 
the  truth  where  they  are,  let  him  know  fully, 
from  time  to  time,  the  state  of  the  Church, 
and  find  out  just  what  they  need,  and  treat 
them  thoroughly,  aud  not  suffer  them  to  stand 
still  for  the  want  of  being  searched  and  probed 
and  urged  along  in  their  course,  and  the  re¬ 
vival  may  gain  strength  and  power  all  the  time. 
If  the  means  could  be  made  to  bear  up  the 
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charch  upon  the  young  converts,  to  keep 
them  out  of  the  way  of  sinners,  and  to  keep 
them  continually  advancing  in  holiness,  the 
revival  would  never  cease. 

O,  brethren,  I  wish  you  had  patience,  and  I 
had  strength  enough  to  go  on  farther.  There 
are  so  many  points  I  wish  to  dwell  upon  before 
I  close  this  important  subject.  But  if  the 
Lord  spares  my  life,  I  hope  to  have  another 
opportunity  of  bringing  them  before  you,  when 
I  return  to  the  city  in  the  fall. 


BIRTHDAY  CONGRATULATIONS. 

From  the  mail  which  has  reached  us  up  to 
the  time  of  going  to  press  we  select  the  follow¬ 
ing  words  of  appreciation  of  our  Seventieth 
Anniversary  number.  Words  of  approval  such 
as  these  are  precious  and  will  be  a  stimulus  to 
the  best  things  in  future. 

Prom  the  Rev.  George  L.  Prentiss  D.D. : 
The  Evangelist  of  this  week  has  given  me  the 
greatest  pleasure.  I  am  sure  you  are  in  the 
right  direction  and  on  the  right  track.  Dr. 
Brown’s  article,  in  particular,  is  admirable.  I 
say  Amen  to  it  with  all  my  heart.  The  Evan¬ 
gelist  reminiscences — Dr.  Field’s,  Mr.  Dey’s 
have  revived  many  of  my  own.  Do  you  know 
that,  along  with  Dr.  Adams,  Henry  B.  Smith, 
Asa  D.  Smith  and  other  wise  men,  I  was 
myself  for  a  considerable  length  of  time  a  sort 
of  associate  editor  of  The  Evangelist?  If  yon 
will  look  back  to  the  die  of  1855  (I  think)  yon 
will  find  our  names  there,  large  as  life. 

From  Prof.  Francis  Brown  D.D. :  Your  An¬ 
niversary  number  is  certainly  a  stately  affair, 
and  I  congratulate  you  on  it. 

From  Louis  F.  Benson  D.D. :  I  mu<(  con¬ 
gratulate  you  on  your  admirable  birthday 
number.  It  is  excellent  and  attractive  also.  I 
sincerely  share  Dr.  Stebbins’s  hope  that  you 
may  become  the  cosmopolitan  Presbyterian 
newspaper. 

The  following  is  of  the  paper  in  general — 
the  birthday  number  had  not  reached  Illinois 
when  it  was  written,  but  it  is  too  pleasant  to 
be  omitted : 

From  A.  A.  Pfanstiehle  D.D.  :  Tour  sub¬ 
scribers  in  my  congregation  speak  very  highly 
of  the  present  administration  and  editorship 
of  The  Evangelist. 


A  I.ONG  TIME  CONTRIBUTER. 

It  was  by  one  of  those  accidents  which  hap¬ 
pen  in  the  best  regulated  families  (and  edi¬ 
torial  rooms)  that  the  life  long  friend  of  the 
entire  generation  of  our  younger  readers,  Mrs. 
Susan  Teall  Perry,  did  not  appear  in  our 
Birthday  number.  Instead  of  an^article  there 
came,  after  we  had  gone  to  press,  a  private 
letter  from  Mrs.  Perry  saying:  “I  think  you 
did  not  know  that  I  have  been  a  contributor  of 
The  Evaugelist  almost  as  long  as  Dr.  Gnyler. 
In  the  early  sixties  I  had  a  letter  from  Dr. 
Field — we  were  then  entirely  unknown  to  each 
other — accepting  a  story  I  had  sent  him  and  ask¬ 
ing  me  to  contribute  to  the  Home  Department 
twice  a  month.  I  was  living  in  Michigan 
then.  Later  he  made  me  editor  of  the  Chil¬ 
dren’s  Department,  and  that  place  I  have  held 
‘  ‘  nigh  on  to  twenty  years.  ’  ’  I  learned  the  let¬ 
ters  of  the  alphabet  mainly  from  The  Evan¬ 
gelist,  as  I  sat  in  my  father’s  lap  while  he 
read  the  paper.  ” 

It  is  safe  to  say  that  no  editor  or  writer  on 
The  Evangelist  has  done  more  to  form  the 
character  of  its  readers  than  Mrs.  Perry.  As 
she  faces  that  westering  sun  of  which  she  has 
written  so  often  with  such  serene  Christian 
cheerfulness,  she  is  enjoying  the  .memories  of 
many  years  of  faithful  service,  and  writing  for 
the  paper  only  when  she  pleases ;  but  her  large 
circle  of  lovers  will  join  in  the  prayer  of  the 
Editor  of  this  paper  that  she  may  live  long  to 
write  for  the  Home  Department  of  The  Evan¬ 
gelist. 


AN  OMISSION. 

The  Herald  and  Presbyter  seeks  to  make  the 
worst  impression  possible  touching  the  clear 
and  temperate  course  of  the  Presbytery  of  New 
York  in  the  recent  McGiffert  case;  and  it 
virtually  proposes  to  keep  up  a  perpetual  strife 
over  the  matter  as  now  disposed  o  .  It  asks, 
mid-way  in  its  two.  columns  of  comment,  “If 
justification  by  faith  in  a  personal  Saviour  is 
not  vital  and  essential,  what  is?’’  and  again, 

‘  ‘  If  Christ  did  not  establish  the  Supper  as  Paul 
says  he  established  it,  what  authority  have  we 
for  observing  it?’’  These  and  like  questions 
are,  of  course,  virtual  charges  against  Professor 
McGiffert.  Yet  it  gives  him  no  opportunity  to 
make  reply.  It  entirely  ignores  his  succinct 
Letter  or  Statement  addressed  to  Presbytery, 
through  its  Committee,  and  which  makes  dis¬ 
tinct  answers  to  these  misleading  questions  of 
the  editor. 

Our  contemporary  should  publish  this  state¬ 
ment,  which  is  not  long,  without  abridgment 
and  on  the  page  now  used  to  stir  up  and  keep 
alive  the  otherwise  dying  embers  of  strife. 
The  matter  is  one  of  simple  fairness,  and  we 
cannot  conceive  that  fair  treatment  will  be 
denied  to  Professor  McGiffert,  now  that  atten¬ 
tion  is  called  to  it. 


EDITORIAL  NOT  I  S. 

Is  not  the  talk  of  heresy  and  heresy  trials 
beginning  to  pain  all  Christian  hearts?  Was  it 
a  chance  that  our  Gospel  Trinity  of  graces 
should  be  dominated  by  Love?  Did  not  James 
W.  Alexander  utter  a  vital  truth  almost  half  a 
century  ago,  “The  greatest  heresy  is  want  of 
love’’?  Here  stands  our  work  in  the  world,  to 
find  for  all  a  portion  of  that  life-giving  senti¬ 
ment.  The  street  waif  is  richer  for  a  good 
woman’s  love  than  for  any  alms  or  words;  our 
own  child  is  happier  in  heaven  for  the  love  we 
lavished  upon  it.  There  is  love  enough  in  the 
world  to  save  it,  if  it  could  be  rightly  dis¬ 
tributed  ;  as  there  is  bread  enough  to  feed  the 
hungry.  If  there  is  a  love  famine  anywhere, 
protestations  of  orthodoxy  will  not  relieve  it. 
There  is  but  one  need  of  the  world  to- day  and 
there  is  only  one  “fundamental”  to  meet  it. 
The  iteration  of  formulas  is  more  than  folly ; 
to  offer  men  your  dogmas  when  they  ask  for 
your  love,  is  madness.  Begin  with  the  first 
grace  and  make  that  your  contribution  to  the 
world’s  store  at  once  and  never  falter,  if  yon 
would  be  Christ’s  disciple.  For  whatsoever  is 
more  than  this  in  your  orthodoxy  cometh  of 
evil.  The  old  line  is  true:  “He  prayeth  best 
who  loveth  best.  ”  “How  shall  I  work?”  said 
Dr.  Tyng  to  his  great  audience  of  Christian 
workers  in  St.  George’s  Church  a  few  months 
before  his  death,  '  ‘  that  is  simple :  Go  I  Love  I  ’  ’ 

Dr.  W.  W.  Atterbury  is  not  so  young  as  he 
once  was,  but  he  has  not  yet  reached  the  “dead 
line”  as  a  preacher.  Or,  had  not  up  to  Sun¬ 
day  night,  December  34,  when  the  crowded 
audience  at  Pastor  Henry  M.  Tyndall’s  Peo¬ 
ple’s  Tabernacle  came  to  him,  many  of  them, 
saying  that  they  would  have  gladly  heard  him 
at  greater  length,  as  he  contrasted  the  wealth, 
the  true  riches,  of  two  men  who  had  just  died 
— Mr.  Moody  and  the  Duke  of  Westminster. 
Dr.  Atterbury  used  to  do  Home  Missionary 
work  in  Michigan  in  his  early  ministry,  going 
out  from  Lansing  to  the  settlements  and  farm 
houses  or  cabins  round  about.  He  distinctly 
remembers  the  good  use  made  of  many  a  copy 
of  The  New  York  Evangelist  of  that  time ;  often 
it  was  used  to  screen  out  the  cold  and  the  dust. 
Thus  the  paper  was  known  and  valued  in  the 
wilds  of  the  frontier  of  fifty  years  ago,  as  well 
as  in  the  great  city.  Indeed,  Dr.  Atterbury 
recalls  that  he  was  charged  with  a  message  to 
the  then  publisher — a  respectful  request  to  use 
a  better  quality  of  paper,  as  sure  to  prove  more 
•ervleeable  on  cabin  walls  I 


The  General  Assembly’s  Special  Committee 
on  Vacancy  and  Supply  of  churches,  consisting 
of  Drs.  R.  F.  Sample,  W.  H.  Roberts  and  the 
Hon.  R.  N.  Willson,  would  be  pleased  to  re¬ 
ceive  communications  containing  suggestions 
as  to  methods  of  dealing  with  vacant  churches 
and  providing  for  unemployed  ministers.  The 
Committee  request  that  communications  be 
addressed  to  the  Stated  Clerk  of  the  General 
Assembly,  Witherspoon  Building,  Philadelphia. 
There  are  usually  two  lines  of  remedy  sug¬ 
gested  wherever  this  subject  is  considered,  and 
they  span  all  the  distance  from  Presbytery  to 
the  General  Assembly.  Some  of  our  writers 
define  the  diffloulty  as  Presbyterial,  and  they 
would  apply  a  Presbyterial  remedy,  if  only  one 
germain  and  effective  could  be  discovered. 
Those  of  the  opposing  method  usually  suggest 
the  setting  up  of  a  centralized  agency  which 
shall  attempt  nothing  less  than  to  maneige  for 
the  whole  Church.  The  matter  is  one  of  great 
difficulty,  and  will  continue  to  be  until  our 
ministers  become  real  angels,  and  the  least  of 
them  of  about  average  ability.  The  committee 
should  have  the  prayers  of  the  whole  Church 
and  the  views  of  the  wise. 


“Amalfi,  the  beautiful,”  the  scene  of  song 
and  story,  the  most  picturesque  of  Italian 
cities,  the  ideal  of  a  restful  resort  for  the  tour¬ 
ist  of  all  nations,  a  romance  in  itself,  a  waking 
dream  inspiring  to  poet  and  dear  to  the  novel¬ 
ist,  a  city  half  buried  already  in  the  sea,  has 
let  slip  from  its  hold  on  the  steep  mountain 
side  another  and  a  most  imposing  portion  of  its 
unique  loveliness  aud  lost  it  amid  the  waters 
of  the  enoroaohiug  golf.  The  event  is  like  a 
trick  of  the  imagination.  One  who  has  spent 
long  hours  on  the  terrace  of  the  Capuchin 
monastery,  and  has  felt  the  mystic  charm  of  its 
situation,  will  recall  the  sensation,  tingling 
with  affright,  of  some  impending  catastrophe. 
Was  it  a  prevision  of  the  unseen,  of  the  possi¬ 
ble  cataclysm  which  has  at  last  befallen  the 
charmed  ground?  The  calamity  in  such  a  place 
assumes  unreal  characteristics ;  death  in  such 
conditions  seems  the  poetry  of  fate.  But  foun¬ 
dations  that  fail  at  last  become  elements  of 
destruction,  the  relentless  ministers  of  doom, 
when,  loosing  their  final  grip,  they  aid  in  the 
swift  and  devouring  ruin. 


A  wide  interest  ought  to  be  aroused  by  the 
preparations  which  are  being  made  for  the 
Ecumenical  Conference  on  Foreign  Missions 
representing  the  Protestant  Missions  of  the 
world,  which  will  be  held  in  this  city  on  the 
last  ten  days  of  April.  The  subject  has  been 
more  than  once  presented  to  our  readers,  we 
would  here  urge  them  to  give  it  their  earnest 
prayer  next  week.  The  topic  suggested  by  the 
Evangelical  Alliance  for  next  Sunday’s  sermon 
is  The  Body  of  Christ,  its  Completeness,  the 
idea  being  the  unity  and  co-operation  of  be¬ 
lievers.  It  is  hoped  that  every  pastor  will  take 
this  opportunity  to  present  this  subject  in  rela¬ 
tion  to  the  Ecumenical  Conference  and  so  en¬ 
list  the  prayers  of  the  Church  in  its  behalf. 

The  death  of  the  Rev.  Vernon  B.  Carroll  from 
injury  received  in  attempting  to  board  a  mov¬ 
ing  train  is  a  shock  and  a  warning.  A  touch¬ 
ing  incident  is  that  a  letter  of  sympathy,  ad¬ 
dressed  to  Dr.  Sawyer,  was  found  on  his  person 
and  received  only  a  little  time  before  the 
writer’s  death.  Readers  of  The  Evangelist 
will  recall  several  thoughtful  articles  from  his 
pen,  the  last  one  but  a  few  weeks  ago.  He  was 
buried  on  Saturday  last  in  bis  former  parish  at 
Warwick,  N.  Y.  For  some  years  be  was  pas¬ 
tor  at  Tenafly,  near  Englewood,  N.  J.,  and  his 
home  in  the  Asbbel  Green  Memorial  manse 
was  a  delightful  refuge  and  rest.  He  bad  but 
lately  accepted  a  call  to  Amenia,  N.  Y. 
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CHIPS  FROM  THE  STUDY  TABLE. 

John  Inglesant. 

Oarrent  Protestant  opinion  concerning  the 
Papacy  is  under  the  sway,  now  of  a  violent 
hostile  prejudice  and  again  of  a  questionable 
commendatory  endorsement.  In  the  first  in¬ 
stance,  it  furnishes  fuel  to  a  rampant  A-P-A- 
ism :  in  the  second  it  contributes  momentum 
to  that  traditionalism  of  the  Roman  hierarchy 
to  which  the  hnman  mind  chronically  snccnmbs. 

What  we  need  is  poise  of  view.  The  atribi- 
liar,  controversial  attitude  may  advisedly  be 
left  to  the  friars  and  the  polemics  generally: 
they  will  fight  on  into  the  twentieth  century. 
On  the  other  hand,  if  we  get  to  admiring  the 
compactness  of  a  superb  ecclesiastical  machine, 
and  envying  its  dogmatic  invincibility,  its 
imperions  authority  aud  the  facility  with 
which  it  manipulates  and  coerces  thought,  we 
are  yielding  to  one  of  the  great  intellectual 
tempations  of  the  ages ;  and  we  are  untrue  to 
our  Protestantism  and  distrustful  of  those 
secure  positions  which  are  the  logical  out¬ 
growth  of  the  principles  of  the  Reformation. 

Many  conservative  people  have  been  befooled 
by  an  acnte  editorial  writer  on  a  morning  daily 
paper  in  this  city.  He  has  been  for  awhile 
past  steadily  discharging  bis  broadsides  against 
the  Higher  Criticism  and  progressive  religions 
thought.  And  he  actually  began  to  be  hailed 
as  a  champion  of  orthodoxy.  It  took  some 
time  to  detect  the  cloven  hoof  of  Jesuitical  an¬ 
tecedents  aud  sympathies ;  but  it  is  now  quite 
clearly  displayed  in  his  pronunciamentos.  In 
Protestant  circles  this  writer  is  now  much  more 
warily  read  and  quoted  than  a  few  months  ago. 

The  defection  of  a  prominent  Episcopal  divine 
to  the  Roman  Church  because  of  his  hostility 
to  the  Higher  Critcism  is  also  instructive. 
Absurd  rumors  were  in  the  air  not  long  since 
to  the  effect  that  certain  of  the  Higher  Crit¬ 
ics  themselves  would  land  eventually  in  the 
bosom  of  the  Papacy.  But  here  isa‘‘fiop” 
from  unbending  Protestant  conservatism  over 
to  the  inexorable  tenets  of  the  Roman  hie¬ 
rarchy.  Wherefore  let  ns  beware  of  coveting 
the  apparent  serenity  and  repose  which  the 
Roman  Church  offers.  Those  reactionary  in- 
stinos  which  are  common  to  us  alljpossess  a 
dangerous  affinity  for  this  colossal  system  of 
prescriptive  and  inert  thought. 

These  sporadic  accessions  to  the  Papacy  have 
an  exaggerated  importance  assigned  to  them 
by  many.  It  takes  more  than  one  swallow  to 
make  a  summer.  Proselytes  are  soon  unde¬ 
ceived  as  to  the  fond  notion  which  they  enter¬ 
tain  that  they  are  heading  a  movement.  The 
Papal  ranks  suffer  corresponding  transfers  to 
Protestantism  as  well  as  the  encroachments  and 
invasions  made  upon  them  by  the  newer  thought. 
Now  it  is  M.  Laserre’s  translation  of  the 
Gospels,  now  Father  Hecker’s  “American¬ 
ism,  ’  ’  now  the  revival  of  pure  evangelical  re¬ 
ligion  in  France,  that  brings  Romanism  into 
convulsive  throes. 

The  wiser  conclusion  is  that  we  are  to  live 
neither  in  terror  of  the  Papacy  nor  in  admira¬ 
tion  of  it:  that  we  are  neither  to  fear,  nor  to 
ape  it  Bnt  rather  are  we  to  observe  it  and 
study  it — where  is  there  a  more  interesting 
study? — as  it  is  being  moulded  in  the  crucible 
of  present-day  thought  by  a  Hand  which  is 
infinitely  skillful  because  it  is  Divine.  Even 
the  stoutest  and  most  venerable  claims  as  to 
the  unchangeable  and  the  infallible  cannot  stay 
the  progress  of  Divine  Providence.  “Our  God 
is  marching  on." 


OF  OUB  CITY  CHURCHES. 

Our  oity  readers  are  reminded  that  meetings 
of  the  Evangelical  Alliance  during  the  Week  of 
Prayer  will  be  held  at  4  P.M.  of  esrab  day,  in 


the  Marble  Oollegiate  Ohnrch,  Fifth  avenue 
and  Twenty-ninth  street.  The  entire  program 
for  the  week  was  given  in  our  issue  of  Decem¬ 
ber  21. 

Dr.  van  Dyke  intimated  to  his  congregation 
on  Sunday,  December  24,  that  his  service  as 
pastor  would  terminate  on  the  first  Sunday  in 
January,  the  regular  communion  Sabbath. 
There  will  be  no  farewell  sermon  on  this  occa¬ 
sion  nor  any  formal  leave-taking  of  the  people 
whose  pastor  he  has  been  for  eighteen  years. 
The  congregational  meeting  to  take  final  action 
upon  his  resignation  was  held  on  Wednesday 
evening,  December  27,  at  which  Dr.  van  Dyke 
said  a  few  farewell  words.  Dr.  Babcock  is  ex¬ 
pected  to  be  in  the  Brick  Ohurch  pulpit  the 
second  Sunday  in  January  and  will  doubtless 
receive  a  warm  welcome. 

The  Sunday-school  of  the  Oovenant  Ohurch 
has  for  many  years  been  celebrated  for  the 
superior  quality  of  its  Christmas  services.  Mr. 
J.  Cleveland  Cady  has  been  its  Superintendent 
for  nearly  a  generation,  and  to  him  and  his 
very  efficient  co-workers  the  unique  excellence 
of  these  yearly  services  is  chiefiy  due.  The 
exercises  of  Christmas  Eve  were,  if  possi- 
.ble,  even  more  original  and  interesting  than 
those  of  preceding  years.  Mr.  Cady  sends  to 
England  for  the  best  carols  obtainable  and  out 
of  a  large  number  selects  the  choicest,  some 
of  them  being  very  old  and  striking.  The 
school  sing  with  remarkable  spirit  and  ex¬ 
pression.  The  evergreens  with  which  the 
church  was  beautifully  dressed  were  the  gift  of 
a  Sunday-school  in  the  heart  of  the  Adiron- 
dacks. 

The  Manhattan  Congregational  Church, 
Henry  A.  Stimson  D.D.  pastor,  now  worship¬ 
ing  in  a  hall  at  Eighty-third  street  and  the 
Bonlevard,  has  just  bought  a  fine  lot  on  the 
east  side  of  Broadway,  between  Seventy-sixth 
and  Seventy-seventh  street  for  a  new  church. 
Such  favorable  terms  with  the  seller  have  been 
made  that  it  is  hoped  that  the  building  will  go 
forward  in  the  course  of  the  year. 

Broadway  Tabernacle  is  making  an  effort  to 
raise  money  to  reduce  its  debt  of  about  |70,000. 
Several  offers  have  been  made  for  the  property 
at  Thirty- fourth  street  on  which  the  church 
stands,  bnt  Dr.  Jefferson  had  made  so  much 
progress  in  his  work  that  no  consideration  is 
being  given  to  a  sale  of  the  property.  Nine 
teen  members  were  added  at  the  last  commu¬ 
nion. 

Though  the  Spring  Street  and  Thirteenth 
Street  Churches  are  still  without  a  pastor,  the 
work  in  both  churches  is  continuing  very 
auspiciously.  The  Thirteenth  Street  Chnrch 
hopes  to  have  a  pastor  before  the  close  of  the 
year. 

Dr.  Fannce’s  former  pulpit  in  the  Fifth 
Avenue  Baptist  Chnrch  is  still  vacant.  At  the 
present  time  the  pulpit  committee  has  no  one 
in  mind  whom  it  is  seriously  considering. 
Among  others  who  have  lately  preached  there 
are  President  Hall  of  Union  Seminary.  The 
pastoral  field  has  been  admirably  covered  by 
the  Rev.  W.  S.  Richardson,  the  assistant  min¬ 
ister,  who  preaches  to  large  audiences  every 
Sunday  evening. 

Tonng  people  in  all  of  the  churches  of  Tarry- 
town  have  united  for  a  Bible  study  class  in  that 
village  this  winter,  led  by  Dod  O.  Shelton, 
long  connected  with  the  Young  Men’s  Chris¬ 
tian  Association. 

Dr.  Madison  C.  Peters,  of  the  Bloomingdale 
Reformed  Church,  who  was  recently  elected 
chaplain  of  the  Ninth  Regiment,  has  started 
Sunday  afternoon  services  in  the  armory  on 
Fourteenth  street. 

Corner-stones  for  three  new  churches  have 
recently  been  laid  in  Brooklyn  borough.  The 
oongregatioD  of  the  GlenmoM  Avenne  Gteasan- 


American  Reformed  Church  has  been  organ¬ 
ized  a  little  more  than  two  years,  and  its  pres¬ 
ent  membership  exceeds  one  hundred.  The 
new  ohnrch  is  to  cost  fl0,000,  bnt  only  the 
basement  is  to  be  built  at  this  time.  St. 
Stephen’s  English  Lutheran  Chnrch,  Yander- 
veer  Park,  was  started  less  than  one  year  since, 
and  is  now  building  a  chapel,  at  a  cost  of 
|6,000.  It  is  a  part  of  the  English  Lutheran 
Church  extension  work  in  whch  ex- Mayor 
Schieren  of  Brooklyn  is  warmly  interested.  St. 
Philip’s  Episcopal  Sunday-school  building, 
Dyker  Heights,  will  form  part  of  a  plant 
eventually  to  consist  of  parish  house,  rectory 
and  ohnrch.  The  site  is  a  prominent  one,  and 
although  started  only  a  little  more  than  a  year 
since  the  ohurch  is  able  to  support  a  minister. 

In  One  Hundred  and  Fifty-sixth  street, 
Bronx  Borough,  a  new  Episcopal  Church  is 
being  built,  to  cost  $5,000,  and  to  precede  a 
Memorial  Church,  on  the  same  site  bnt  to  be 
built  a  little  later,  to  cost  $40, 000.  Ten  months 
ago  there  was  nothing  in  the  neighborhood. 
Now  there  is  a  Sunday-school  of  one  hundred 
and  forty  children,  a  congregation  of  one  hun¬ 
dred  persons,  and  $900  has  been  subscribed 
toward  the  support  of  a  minister  who  is  about 
to  be  called.  All  has  been  done  by  the  people 
themselves,  without  aid  from  any  missionary 
organization. 

The  Rev.  James  G.  Cameron,  chaplain  of  the 
Mission  of  Holy  Cross,  has  resigned.  His 
place  will  be  taken  by  the  Rev.  John  Swords, 
late  of  Philadelphia,  who  will  work  under  the 
direction  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Alfred  G.  Mortimer, 
the  chaplain  of  the  Sisterhood  of  St.  John  the 
Baptist,  which  has  the  mission  under  its  con¬ 
trol. 

The  Rev.  Richard  H.  Bosworth,  pastor  of 
the  Eastern  Congregational  Church  of  Spring - 
field.  Mass.,  has  accepted  a  call  to  the  First 
Congregational  Church,  Borough  of  Queens. 

The  Rev.  Richard  Hartley,  pastor  of  the 
Hope  Baptist  Chnrch  in  West  One  Hundred 
and  Fourth  street,  lately  raised  $28,000  with 
which  he  paid  off  the  indebtedness  of  the 
church  on  January  1. 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Carson  have  placed  in  Central 
Ohnrch,  Brooklyn,  a  window  in  memory  of 
their  little  niece,  Dorothea  Lily  Carson,  who 
was  but  eight  years  old  at  her  death.  The 
subject  is  Christ  Blessing  Little  Children. 

Lutherans  have  organized  twenty  one  new 
congregations  in  all  boroughs  of  this  city  dur¬ 
ing  the  four  years  ending  with  December. 
Some  of  these  are  now  large  churches,  and 
nearly  all  of  them  now  provided  with  places  of 
worship  of  their  own.  Their  plan  is  to  secure 
ground  and  erect  the  first  story  of  a  church,  so 
designed  that  an  additional  story  can  be  added 
later  on.  The  three  principal  bodies,  the 
General  Synod,  the  General  Council,  and  the 
Missouri  Synod,  are  well  represented  in  these 
new  congregations.  The  latest  one  to  be  organ¬ 
ized  was  at  West  Brighton,  Staten  Island,  last 
week,  with  about  thirty  families.  The  increase 
is  not  so  much  due  to  an  increase  in  the  num¬ 
ber  of  Lutherans,  as  new  zeal  in  getting  Luth¬ 
eran  families,  many  of  them  immigrants,  into 
church  organizations. 

Efforts  are  making  to  extend  Unitarianism 
in  Brooklyn.  A  hall  over  the  Gas  Company’s 
office,  comer  of  Flatbnsh  avenue  and  Lenox 
Road,  has  been  hired  and  various  preachers  of 
that  body  hold  services  every  Sunday  morning. 


OUR  OFFER  FOR  1900. 


The  Evangelist  will  be  sent  free  to  April  1, 
1900,  to  all  new  snbscribers  sending  in  one 
year’s  subscription  at  $8. 00.  Ministers  at  $2. 00. 
Clubs  of  five  or  more  at  $2.00  for  each  subsorip- 
tton.  Bee  onr  offer  for  1900  on  page  29. 
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CHRISTIAN  SCIENCE.  mortal  mind.  No  guilt  attaches  to  it ;  and  no  The  second  class  are  those  who  are  really 

Maurice  D.  Edwards.  D.D.  penalty  follows  it,  except  those  natural  con-  Biblical  students,  understanding  the  ordinary 

This  peculiar  religious  system,  the  invention  sequences  which  may  follow  from  yielding  to  rules  of  interpretation.  Such  cannot  accept 

her  fantastic  exegesis,  which  violates  every 
There  is,  therefore,  no  pardon  for  sin,  nor  known  rule  of  Biblical  scholarship  and  is 
throne  where  sin  must  be  an-  manifestly  an  effort  at  every  point  to  conform 
Of  course  there  is  no  such  thing  Scripture  to  preconceived  theories, 
ment.  Mrs.  Eddy  uses  the  word  The  third  class  are  those  Christians  who  are 
an  uncommon  meaning.  How  living  in  the  enjoyment  of  a  full  and  clear 
;  “die  for  our  sins  according  to  Christian  experience.  Such  have  too  deep  a 
according  to  Mrs.  knowledge  of  the  reality  of  sin  and  forgive- 


of  Mrs.  Eddy  of  Boston,  has  had  a  remarkable  any  error. 

growth.  Its  adherents 
r  ,,  are  now  estimated  at  any  judgmen 

over  800,000  in  this  swered  for.  < 
country  alone.  Many  as  an  atonei 
'  ^  of  its  followers  are  but  gives  it 

persons  of  intelligence  could  Christ 
-  JfailKliim''  '  '''  and  character.  Allde- 
nominations  are  repre- 
''  sented  in  its  ranks 

though  the  larger  num- 


the  Scriptures,”  when, 

Eddy,  there  are  no  sins  for  which  he  could  die?  ness,  of  judgment  and  atonement,  of  answer  to 
Christian  Science  does  not  believe  in  prayer  prayer  and  of  all  the  doctrines  of  grace  to  ao- 
as  petition,  only  as  a  silent  meditation  or  spir-  cept  Mrs.  Eddy’s  practical  denial  of  these 
her  do  not  come  from  itnal  gymnastica  There  is  of  course  no  answer  fundamental  facts  and  truths  of  the  GospeL 
:  .  >  evangelical  churches.  to  prayer.  We  are  in  ourselves  sufficient  for 

- '  -  There  are  some  good  every  problem  of  life. 

things  in  Christian  Sci-  neither  can  we  obtain,  any  help  to  work  them 
enoe.  It  teaches, ’for  example,  the  existence  of  out.  There  is  no  resurrection  of  the  body, 
a  Supreme  Being,  who  is  infinite,  loving  and  for  as  there  never  was  any  real  body,  of  course 
everywhere  present  working  for  good ;  it  holds  there  is  none  to  rise, 
to  the  divine  origin  and  inspiration  of  the 
Scriptures 

high  living  as  essential  to  bodily  and  soul  mind  and  inherently  evil, 
health ;  it  emphasizes  the  importance  of  look- 


St.  Pxuii,  Mirk. 

And  we  do  not  need, 

UNANSWERED  PRATERS. 

Joseph  Sanderson  D.D. 

Prayer  is  the  natural  outoome  of  the  human 
heart.  It  assumes  the  existence  of  a  Superior 
Matter  is  not  only  unreal,  an  “illusion  of  Being,  willing  and  able  to  aid.  The  offering 
it  insists  upon  right  conduct  and  mortal  mind,  ’  ’  but  is  antagonistic  to  immortal  up  of  the  desires  of  the  heart  to  such  a  being 

has  characterized  man  in  every  age,  condition 
Such  views,  whatever  they  may  be,  are  not  and  clime.  Regarding  prayer,  however,  in 
ing  on  the  bright  side  of  things  and  resisting  Christian,  for  they  are  utterly  irreconcilable  the  light  of  revelation  it  becomes  an  impor- 
fears ;  it  lays  great  stress  on  the  law  and  exer-  with  historic  Christianity  and  all  the  plainest  tant  element  in  the  Christian  life.  Its  intelli- 
oise  of  love  as  a  divine  spirit  which  should  teachings  of  Scripture.  gent  understanding  requires  careful  study,  and 

permeate  and  dominate  life  everywhere.  All  Christian  Science  claims  to  have  revived  the  while  to  its  faithful  obseravnce  a  signal  bless- 
this  is  excellent,  but  it  is  not  new.  It  belongs  system  of  healing  practiced  by  Jesus  and  the  ing  is  attached,  it  must  be  remembered  that 
to  the  universal  faith  and  teaching  of  the  Apostles,  but  while  they  healed  all  kinds  of  God  reserves  to  himself  the  prerogative  of  de- 
ohnroh,  and  no  one  need  desert  that  church  to  disease  and  deformities,  instantly  and  com-  termining  the  time,  the  manner  and  the  degree 
enjoy  the  blessing  of  these  truths.  pletely,  Christian  Science,  making  liberal  in  which  his  children’s  prayers  shall  be  an- 

Christian  Science  must  stand  or  fall  by  that  allowance  for  its  cures,  only  does  such  work  swered. 
in  which  it  differs  from  accepted  creeds  not  by  as  other  schools  of  medical  treatment  accom-  A  few  hints  based  on  revealed  truth  may  be 
that  in  which  it  agrees  with  them.  In  so  far  plish,  simply  using  a  different  method.  It  helpful  to  Christians  who  are  perplexed  because 

as  there  is  agreement  there  is  no  need  for  its  cannot  raise  the  dead ;  it  cannot  replace  an  some  of  their  prayers  seem  to  remain  un¬ 

existence.  To  these  truths  which  this  system  amputated  limb  nor  even  restore  a  lost  tooth,  answered. 

borrows  or  retains  from  the  old  faith  is  to  be  Jesus  and  his  disciples  never  told  patients  Every  acceptable  prayer  must  be  in  accord- 
attributed  any  real  and  permanent  uplifting  it  that  disease  was  unreal,  an  “illusion  of  mortal  ance  with  the  designs  of  God.  We  must  not 
may  have  imparted  to  individuals.  mind, ’’ but  always  spoke  of  sin,  sickness  and  have  a  wish  contrary  to  the  divine  rule  of 

The  objections  to  this  system  are  overwhelm-  death  as  awful  realities  which  Christ  came  to  action,  and  we  may  rest  assured  that  God’s 
ing.  It  sweeps  away  every  creed  of  Christen-  conquer  by  bis  almighty  grace  and  power.  guiding  principle  will  respect  our  best  inter- 

dom  as  well  as  all  the  assured  results  of  every  The  Apostles  did  not  claim,  as  does  Chris-  ests  as  well  as  his  glory.  If  our  prayer,  sincere 

natural  science,  yet  if  within  the  covers  of  tian  Science,  that  the  power  to  heal  was  in-  though  it  may  be,  is  opposed  to  God’s  wise 
Science  and  Health,  its  official  text  book,  there  herent  in  themselves,  as  an  attribute  of  that  designs,  its  granting  becomes  mpossible. 

is  to  be  found  a  single  fact  or  argument  drawn  immortal  mind  in  every  one  which  constitutes  Samuel  continued  to  pray  for  a  king  whom 

from  experience,  from  reason,  from  the  nature  man’s  only  real  being;  on  the  contrary,  they  God  had  decreed  to  reject,  and  many  an  Israel- 

of  things  or  the  nature  of  God  which  can  be  always  declared  that  this  power  was  not  in  ite  prayed  for  rain  not  knowing  that  a  three 

said  to  give  any  substantial  support  to  the  themselves  but  in  Christ,  and  nothing  was  years’  drought  had  been  revealed  to  Elijah, 
fundamental  tenets  of  Christian  Science,  the  more  offensive  to  them  than  to  have  others  A  consideration  of  this  one  fact  should  reliev 
writer  has  failed  to  discover  it  and  woula  be  ttiink  that  they  possessed  the  power."  Hiram  our  perplexities  and  silence  our  complain 
thankful  to  any  one  who  could  point  it  out.  There  is,  moreover,  little  evidence  that  the  regarding  unanswered  prayer. 

There  are  dogmatic  assertions,  assumptions  and  early  Christians  used  this  power  to  heal  for  Every  prayer  therefore,  should  be  offered 

inferences,  miscalled  demonstrations,  but  noth-  their  own  benefit  or  among  themselves.  It  with  the  reserve  that  it  does  not  intervene  or 
ing  worthy  to  be  ranked  as  evidence,  much  less  was  a  sacred  gift  to  be  used  to  substantiate  disturb  the  designs  of  the  infinite  and  un¬ 
proof.  before  the  world  the  truth  of  our  Lord’s  claims,  searchable  mind.  The  Saviour  himself  made 

Its  treatment  of  Scripture  violates  every  |^aul  writes  long  letters  to  various  churches  this  reserve  when  offering  bis  petition  in  the 
known  principle  of  interpretation  and  by  its  without  saying  a  word  about  such  healing  and  garden,  ‘  ‘  Father,  if  it  be  possible,  let  this  oup 
methods  anything  can  be  “proved”  from  the  he  advises  Timothy  when  ill  to  take  a  little  pass  from  me.” 

Bible.  wine  for  his  stomach’s  sake.  Much  is  made  of  This  divine  limitation  applies  to  all  our 

Inspiration  is  acknowledged  but  Science  and  Christian  Science  cures,  but  the  cures  if  prayers  whether  offered  for  ourselves  or  others. 
Health  is  practically  exalted  above  the  Bible  allowed  do  not  prove  the  theories.  The  ques-  God  only  promises  to  answer  prayers  that  are 
as  a  primary  source  of  authority.  It  consti-  tion  is  how  it  is  done.  There  are  other  sys-  in  accordance  with  his  will.  “  This  is  the  con- 
tntes  a  supplemental  volume  of  revelation  com-  terns  of  mental  treatment  which  show  the  same  fidence  that  we  have  in  him,  that  if  we  ask 
pleting  former  revelations  and  furnishing  an  results.  Each  thinks  its  cures  prove  its  anything  according  to  his  will,  he  hearetb  ns.  ’  ’ 
inspired  interpretation  of  the  Bible.  theory.  Certainly  all  are  not  right  and  prob-  When  it  is  declared  that  they  who  ’  ‘  seek  the 

Christian  Science  denies  creation.  God  never  ably  none  are.  Lord  shall  not  want  any  good  thing,  ’  ’  and 

has  created  nor  could  create  anything.  He  is  Mrs.  Eddy  says  these  cures  demonstrate  the  when  the  Saviour  affirms  that  with  more  readi- 

tbe  only  real  existence,  ‘  ‘  God  is  all  and  all  is  truth  of  her  system,  but  she  only  thus  infers  ness  than  an  earthly  parent  provides  for  his 
God.”  Everything  else  which  seems  to  exist  the  truth  of  her  system.  All  of  her  demon-  children,  “shall  your  Father  which  is  in 
is  unreal,  an  illusion  of  “  mortal  mind.  ”  Man  strations  are  mere  inferences.  If  the  ability  heaven  give  good  things  to  them  that  ask 
in  this  lower  nature  and  in  all  his  ideas  which  to  conquer  disease  proves  that  there  is  no  such  him,  ’  ’  we  must  not  overlook  the  limitation  in 
testify  to  the  reality  of  things  not  God  is  as  thing  as  disease,  then  the  fact  that  we  whipped  these  promises  which  teaches  us  to  leave  ^  it 
unreal  as  the  body  in  which  he  lives  and  the  the  Spaniards  proves  that  there  is  no  such  to  the  divine  wisdom  to  determine  what  these 
world  in  which  he  moves.  In  his  higher  thing  as  Spaniards.  They  are  only  an  illusion  good  things  are.  Jaoob  made  many  mistakes 
nature,  Man  (spelt  with  a  capital)  is  Immortal  of  mortal  mind.  during  his  chequered  life,  but  in  the  incident 

Mind.  While  not  exactly  God,  he  is  a  refiex  There  are,  we  think,  three  classes  of  people  recorded  concerning  him  at  the  ford  Jabbok, 
or  emanation  from  God,  whatever  that  may  not  often  found  among  the  followers  of  Mrs.  he  left  ns  an  example.  When  wrestling  there 
mean,  the  “infinite  expression  of  infinite  mind,  Eddy.  First,  those  who  are  familiar  with  the  with  the  angel  he  insisted  on  a  blessing,  but 
co-existent  and  co- eternal  with  that  mind.”  laws  of  reasoning  and  are  able  to  apply  them,  the  form  and  character  of  the  blessing  he 
This  capitalized  Man  is  incapable  of  sin.  In-  Such  cannot  accept  her  logic.  They  cannot  be  wisely  left  to  the  angel  of  the  Oovenank 
deed  there  is  no  such  thing  as  sin  as  the  term  persuaded  to  call  inferences  demonstrations.  In  our  importunity  at  the  meroy  seat  we 
is  commonly  understood.  Like  belief  in  the  nor  be  deceived  by  her  sweeping  generalize-  must  submit  our  judgment  of  the  blessing 
reality  of  small -pox,  it  is  only  an  illusion  of  tions  and  her  unwarranted  assumptions.  sought  to  the  infinite  wisdom  of  the  Giver 
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lest  we  may  be  fonnd  asking  that  which  wonld 
displace  the  divine  arrangements,  or  wishing 
for  a  blessing  which  time  and  circumstances 
might  convert  into  a  curse.  Some  who  are 
bewailing  an  unanswered  prayer  may  have 
been  urging  such  a  petition  at  the  throne  of 
grace.  Well  might  the  prophet  exclaim,  **0, 
Lord,  I  know  that  the  way  of  man  is  not  in 
himself,  it  is  not  in  man  that  walketh  to  direct 
his  steps.  ” 

It  should  be  a  consoling  thought  to  every 
anxious  petitioner  that  the  answer  to  prayer 
may  be  only  delayed.  There  is  a  great  differ¬ 
ence  between  denial  and  delay.  Every  sup¬ 
pliant  at  the  court  of  heaven  must  consider 
that  tbe  court  determines  when  an  answer 
shall  be  given.  The  hearing  of  the  prayer  by 
the  court  is  an  unquestioned  fact.  It  has  no 
sooner  escaped  from  the  believer’s  heart  than 
it  has  reached  its  heavenly  destination.  ‘ ‘  While 
they  are  speaking,”  says  the  Lord  by  the 
prophet,  ”I  will  hear.”  Nothing  is  promised 
beyond  the  hearing,  but  the  petition  is  entered 
upon  the  heavenly  register,  and  it  must  there 
await  the  divine  regards. 

We  are  not  competent  to  distinguish  between 
delays  and  denials,  between  silence  and  rejec¬ 
tion,  between  a  prajer  which  returns  void 
upon  the  breath  of  him  who  sends  it,  and  a 
prayer  which  stands  over  for  granting  at  some 
future  and  more  fitting  day.  ' 

Grabriel’s  message  to  Daniel  contains  a  lesson 
for  all  suppliants ;  when  he  assured  him  that 
however  long  the  answer  might  have  seemed 
in  coming,  the  mind  of  Ood  was  made  up 
from  the  moment  of  the  humiliation  of  the 
prophet.  ”Fear  not,  Daniel,  for  from  the 
first  day  that  thou  didst  set  thine  heart  to 
understand,  and  to  chasten  thyself  before  thy 
God,  thy  words  were  heard,  and  I  am  come 

or  thy  words.”  It  is  a  most  comforting 
thought  that  the  heart  of  our  heavenly  Father 
may  move  long  before  his  hands ;  that  he  may 
be  silently  worki,_g  for  ns  even  when  he  does 
not  speak  to  us,  that  he  is  excited  to  pity  and 
to  help,  even  when  we  are  complaining  before 
him  of  our  disregarded  prayer. 

Moreover  every  child  of  God  should  write 
it  upon  his  heart  of  hearts  that  under  no  cir¬ 
cumstances  can  a  devout  prayer  be  lost  or 
thrown  away.  Whatever  may  have  become  of 
the  prayer  itself,  a  clear  gain  must  have  ac¬ 
crued  to  the  petitioner  in  the  reflected  influ¬ 
ence  of  that  prayer  on  his  own  religious  char¬ 
acter.  The  experience  of  many  of  God’s  chil¬ 
dren  might  be  related  to  show  the  working  of 
this  benefit.  Tbe  faith  of  Jacob,  Job  and  the 
Canaanitist  woman  was  strengthened  by  seem¬ 
ing  rebuffs  and  denials.  Paul  grew  strong  by 
waiting  for  aid  to  his  weakness.  The  power 
of  Christ  rests  upon  infirmity. 

God’s  children  should  have  sufiBcient  confi¬ 
dence  in  the  loving  kindness  of  their  Heavenly 
Father  toward  them,  to  feel  assured  that 
whether  their  prayers  are  speedily  answered  or 
not,  lost  not  one  of  them  can  be. 

The  Lord  is  actually  preparing  good  things 
for  his  children,  though  he  may  seem  to  be 
providentially  disregarding  them  —  even  as 
Joseph  who  when  speaking  roughly  to  his 
brethren  in  one  room,  was  spreading  a  table  for 
them  in  another ;  or  else  God  is  permitting  our 
faith  to  attain  to  greater  robustness  by  means 
qf  our  “Continuing  instant  in  prayer.” 

The  cries  of  the  Canaanitish  woman  we  know 
were  music  to  the  Saviour,  though  for  a  time 
“he  answered  her  not  a  word.”  Every  peti¬ 
tioner  at  the  mercy  seat  should  keep  in  re¬ 
membrance  the  limit  of  the  promise.  We  must 
not  complain  of  the  withholding  of  what  God 
has  not  promised  to  give.  Many  things  are 
doubtless  asked  of  Gk>d  by  his  children,  for  the 
granting  of  which  God  has  made  no  promise. 

“Where  there  is  no  law  there  is  no  trans¬ 
gression;”  and  in  like  manner,  where  no  pfom- 


ise  is,  there  can  be  no  place  for  complaint  of 
an  unanswered  prayer. 

Nbw  York. 

LIFTIS6  UP  THE  NEGRO. 

PART  n. 

President  D.  J.  Sanders. 

As  to  the  education  of  the  negro  few  can  be 
fonnd  so  blinded  as  not  to  concede  his  capabil¬ 
ity  for  education  in  every  sense  of  the  term. 
Those  who  hold  that  the  amplest  opportunity 
should  be  afforded  for  his  being  educated  to 
fill  the  place  of  a  respectable  and  useful  citizen 
do  not  favor  hedging  him  about  with  limita¬ 
tions.  But  there  is  a  large  class  of  good  and 
well  meaning  people,  conscientious  friends  of 
the  race,  who  wonld  now  have  the  stress  placed 
upon  what  is  popularly  known  as  Indus¬ 
trial  Education.  Doubtless  Industrial  Educa¬ 
tion  should  have  a  large  place  in  the  training 
of  ihe  colored  youth,  the  mass  of  whom  must 
obtain  a  livelihood  by  industrial  pursuits.  But 
unfortunately  some  of  the  leading  advocates  of 
Industrial  Education  are  making  the  grave 
mistake  of  taking  the  ground  that  the  founding 
and  sustaining  High  Schools  and  colleges  for 
the  negro  in  the  South  at  enormous  expendi¬ 
ture  of  money  was  a  great  blunder,  somewhat 
similar  to  that  of  extending  the  right  of 
suffrage.  This  plea  is  vehemently  urged  in 
educational  conferences,  on  the  platform  and 
in  the  press.  It  is  put  forward  by  argument 
and  illustration  for  the  purpose  of  diverting 
funds  into  channels  for  sustaining  Industrial 
Schools.  That  representation  is  unfair  and 
misleading.  Some  able  advocates  have  gone 
the  extreme  length  of  urging  that  Northern 
benevolence  has  extended  its  helping  hand  for 
higher  education  of  the  negro  in  the  South  to 
the  neglect  and  injury  of  the  white  race.  They 
forget,  however,  to  mention  what  our  South¬ 
ern  states  are  doing  for  University,  Normal 
and  Technical  education  for  our  young  white 
people  of  both  sexes,  as  compared  with  what  is 
being  done  in  the  same  way  for  the  negro. 
They  forget  to  mention  the  fact  that  all  of 
our  white  denominations  are  sustaining  numer¬ 
ous  colleges  and  academies  all  over  the  South. 
They  forget  to  note  that  the  great  conservative 
force  among  the  colored  people  of  the  South 
and  the  country  to-day  are  the  educated  negroes 
(not  those  who  have  a  smattering  of  educa¬ 
tion)  in  the  pulpit  and  in  other  walks  of  life, 
and  that  the  lawful  and  orderly  conduct  of  the 
people  generally  is  dne  to  influences  from  that 
quarter. 

An  editor  of  a  leading  magazine  was  so  car¬ 
ried  away,  a  few  months  since,  with  this  igno¬ 
ble  thought  of  stopping  the  flow  of  benevolence 
toward  negro  colleges  in  the  South,  that  under 
the  spell  of  the  moment  he  advanced  the  bright 
second-hand  idea  that  such  schools  were  en¬ 
couraging  the  denominational  spirit  among  the 
colored  people,  and  the  few  who  might  desire 
college  education  can  find  such  schools  open  to 
them  at  the  North.  It  might  have  been  asked. 
Why  not  close  up  the  white  denominational 
colleges  for  the  same  reason?  It  might  have 
been  asked  further.  Why  doom  the  poor  aspir¬ 
ing  negro  youth  to  the  almost  insurmountable 
hardships  of  making  an  effort  to  gain  an  edu¬ 
cation  within  the  freezing  atmosphere  of  a 
white  Northern  college?  But  no  one  felt  called 
upon  to  expose  the  absurd  and  impractical 
position  taken.  “He  that  runs  may  read”  and 
understand  that  no  mistake  has  been  made  by 
Northern  benevolence  in  founding  and  foster¬ 
ing  academies,  colleges,  universities  and  theo¬ 
logical  schools  for  the  negro  in  the  South.  To 
these  are  due  almost  exclusively,  directly  and 
indirectly,  what  the  negro  has  to  show  of 
progress  in  its  most  important  features. 

As  to  the  future  of  the  negro  in  this  country, 
the  best  all  round  aohievements  should  not  be 
sought  exolnsively  in  any  one  direction,  or 


field  of  operation.  A  people  who  en  masfe  find 
and  proceed  along  the  line  of  the  least  possible 
resistance  will  get  cornered,  sooner  or  later. 
Unquestionably  agricultural  pursuits  furnish 
the  largest  field  of  operation  at  present  and 
there  should  be  the  best  preparation  for  that 
field  of  effort.  No  restriction  should  be  put 
upon  legitimate  efforts  to  enlarge  the  skilled 
and  economic  value  of  the  colored  people.  But 
the  past  has  its  lessons.  What  has  been  gained 
in  other  directions  in  the  past  three  decades 
should  be  preserved  and  enlarged  upon.  Suc¬ 
cess  along  the  line  of  skilled  industrial  pursuits 
will  only  increase  the  demand  for  more  rapid 
and  fuller  development  in  other  respects.  Th 
future  may  not  be  deemed  absolutely  secure, 
but  the  present  reveals  a  better  condition  than 
all  the  past.  The  present  situation  is  not 
perilous  but  hopeful.  The  negro  has  to  be 
reckoned  with  at  every  point.  He  is  thor¬ 
oughly  interlaced  with  the  social,  political, 
moral,  material  and  religions  forces  of  the 
republic  and  cannot  be  isolated.  Repression 
anywhere  cannot  be  permanent.  The  victory 
of  a  higher  destiny  must  surely  come.  But 
duty  demands  a  proper  disposition  of  the  pres¬ 
ent.  The  future  will  be  determined  largely  by 
this.  Those  white  friends  who  torment  them¬ 
selves  over  trying  to  do  something  with  the 
negro  might  contribute  to  this  brighter  future 
by  coming  to  regard  him  as  a  brother  man  and 
do  something  for  him.  The  negro  himself  must 
not  forget  for  a  day  nor  an  hour,  that  upon 
him  more  than  upon  any  one  else  human, 
depends  his  ultimate  triumph. 

He  must  seek  ana  share  the  friendship  of  his 
neighbors ;  and  yet  he  must  depend  more  and 
more  upon  his  own  sustained  efforts  in  all  the 
relations  of  life.  Beyond  and  above  all  these 
must  be  an  abiding  and  active  trust  in  God. 
This  is  the  seventieth  anniversary  of  The  Evan¬ 
gelist.  Let  the  Anglo-Saxon  and  the  negro 
regard  the  relations  and  the  conditions  of  the 
two  races  in  this  country  seventy  years  ago, 
and  then  let  them  note  the  present  and  con¬ 
template  the  possibilities  of  the  future.  Is 
there  not  every  reason  to  thank  God  and  take 
courage? 

Biddle  Universitt,  Dec.  15th. 


MINISTERIAL  PERSONALS. 

The  First  Presbyterian  Church  of  Monroe, 
Mich.,  has  extended  a  call  to  the  Rev.  A.  W. 
Allen  of  the  Covenant  Church,  Buffalo. 

The  Rev.  Vernon  B.  Carroll,  formerly  of 
Warwick  and  lately  of  Amenia,  died  a  fortnight 
since  from  injury  received  in  boarding  a  mov¬ 
ing  train. 

The  pastoral  relation  between  the  Rev.  De- 
Witt  L.  Pelton  of  the  First  Church  of  Bloom¬ 
ington,  Ill.,  has  been  dissolved.  Mr.  Pelton 
will  enter  the  Episcopal  Church. 

The  First  Presbyterian  Church,  of  Hoken- 
dauqua.  Pa. ,  whose  pastor  for  forty-seven  years. 
Dr.  C.  Earle,  has  recently  resigned,  has  en¬ 
gaged  Mr.  Charles  H.  Miller,  a  graduate  of 
Princeton,  to  supply  the  pulpit  until  April  next. 

The  Rev.  Henry  Morey,  the  evangelist,  is 
engaged  in  evangelistic  work  among  the 
Adirondack  churches  at  Cranberry  Lake,  De 
Grasse,  Clare,  Stark  and  Sterling,  and  with 
marked  success.  Not  far  from  fifty  give  evi¬ 
dence  of  conversion,  the  majority  being  men. 
The  Rev.  Fred  J.  Newton  is  the  pastor. 

The  Rev.  J.  Beveridge  Lee  of  Immanuel 
Church,  Milwaukee,  spoke  on  The  Religions 
Element  in  Scottish  Life  and  Character  at  the 
recent  forty- first  annual  meeting  of  the  St. 
Andrew’s  Society  of  that  city.  Gen.  Charles 
King  spoke  for  the  Scottish  soldier,  and  Mr. 
G.  W.  Hazleton  for  the  city  of  Milwaukee. 
General  McArthur  was  made  an  honorary 
member  of  the  society. 
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THE  BOOK  TABLE 

THE  HAHT-SIDED  FRAHKLIN*. 

Biographic  as  this  volume  unquestionably  is, 
no  claim  is  put  forward  by  its  author  or  pub¬ 
lishers  to  the  character  of  a  new  biography. 
We  shall  still  have  to  turn  to  Dr.  Hale,  Mr. 
John  Bigelow,  Mr.  Parton  and  to  the  philospher 
himself,  for  Franklin’s  biography.  This  new 
volume  is  an  expansion  of  the  kind  of  work 
done  by  Mr.  Ford  in  his  ‘‘True  Qeorge  Wash¬ 
ington,  ”  on  a  much  larger  scale  but  in  the  same 
class.  The  chapters  do  not  fall  in  one  after 
the  other  in  a  regular  sequence  of  biographic 
development.  Each  of  the  twelve  begins  anew 
on  some  distinct  phase  of  the  subject  and  traces 
it  from  beginning  to  end  through  Franklin’s 
whole  life. 

This  method  breaks  the  book  up  into  a  series 
of  studies  which  we  may  well  be  glad  to  carry 
out  on  their  own  separate  lines,  though  there 
is  probably  not  one  of  them  which  does  not 
lose  something  from  the  real  truth  of  the 
case,  and  acquire  some  touch  of  misportrayal 
or  exaggeration  by  being  put  out  of  its  natural 
complex  biographic  relations  and  subjected  to 
the  cold,  harsh  glare  of  topical  treatment. 

Franklin  suffers  far  less  from  this  treatment 
than  Washington  did.  The  elements  of  which 
his  life  was  composed  were  far  more  ordinary, 
and  it  is  no  profanatiqp  to  view  them  in  sim¬ 
ple  relations.  The  whole  life  was  built  up  of 
more  common-place  material  and  out  of  com¬ 
mon-place  relations.  The  typical  piece  of  work 
achieved  by  Franklin  and  which  stands  to  rep¬ 
resent  him,  is  Poor  Richard’s  Almanack  from 
1732-57.  His  genius  was  the  genius  of  common 
sense  and  that  too  of  a  characteristically 
democratic  type. 

Such  a  life  submits  with  far  less  loss  to  topi¬ 
cal  treatment  than  Washington’s.  It  even 
gains  in  some  respects  what  it  might  lose  in 
others.  Of  all  the  characters  of  American 
biography  the  one  with  the  broadest,  most 
varied,  and  most  sustained  popular  interest  is 
Franklin.  From  the  date  of  Mr.  Lincoln’s 
appearance  in  1858  against  Douglas,  for  the 
next  seven  years  to  his  death  in  1865,  no  other 
American  has  held  and  fascinated  the  people 
as  he  did.  But  Franklin  began  his  reign  in 
1782  and  dropped  his  sceptre  only  at  his  death 
in  1790.  Through  these  fifty-eight  years  he 
was  constantly  in  the  public  eye  and  for  most 
of  the  time  in  positions  of  great  public  impor¬ 
tance.  He  was  up  in  all  characters,  printer, 
publisher,  journalist,  postmaster- general,  colo¬ 
nial  agent,  philosopher,  patriot,  diplomat, 
founder  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  and 
in  many  other  characters.  He  was  the  most 
attractive  figure  in  the  Court  of  France,  and 
here  at  home,  his  notorious  deviations  from 
the  line  of  Puritan  convictions  and  Puritan 
living  rarely  seemed  to  weaken  his  hold  on 
the  respect  of  the  people,  or  to  affect  their  rec¬ 
ognition  in  him  of  the  ideal  representative 
American. 

Mr.  Ford’s  book  will,  on  the  whole,  deepen 
this  impression.  He  brings  him  before  ns  in  a 
series  of  topical  sketches,  which  are  so  many 
studies  of  his  i>ersonal  life— his  “family  rela¬ 
tions,  ’  ’  “  physique,  ’  ’  “  education,  ’  ’  “  religion,  ’  ’ 
“printer  and  publisher, ’’  “writer  and  journal¬ 
ist,”  “relations  with  the  fair  sex,”  “Jack  of 
all  trades,”  “scientist,”  “humorist,”  “poli¬ 
tician  and  diplomatist,”  and  as  he  was  in 
‘  ‘  social  life.  ’  ’ 

This  is  a  broad  review  for  which  Mr.  Ford 
has  copious  material  in  his  own  ample  library. 
Very  little  need  be  added  to  the  characteriza¬ 
tion  which  he  has  thus  analytically  wrought 
out  and  not  much  contained  in  it  need  be 
changed.  That  Franklin  was  not  above  re- 

•The  Many-Sided  Franklin;  by  Paul  Leicester  Ford. 
The  Century  Co.,  $3. 


proach  in  his  disposition  to  use  public  trust 
for  the  benefit  of  his  friends  is  one  of  the  out¬ 
standing  scandals  of  the  Revolutionary  genera¬ 
tion,  and  the  first  in  the  long  series  of  our  bat¬ 
tles  over  spoils. 

Mr.  Ford  gives  us  a  neat  sketch  of  what 
grew  out  of  this  primseval  fight  over  the  spoils 
of  office  in  American  history.  The  stern  pub¬ 
lic  morality  of  that  day  resented  Franklin’s 
easy  going  politics.  Washington  refused  his 
applications,  especially  that  made  for  his 
grandson,  Benjamin  Franklin  Bache.  Bache 
on  his  part  fiamed  up  against  Washington  and 
became  the  leader  and  inspiration  of  that  fierce 
and  shameless  abuse  of  Washington  which 
disgraced  the  Philadelphia  press  and  embit¬ 
tered  Washington’s  second  administration. 

On  the  whole,  the  account  given  of  Frank¬ 
lin  as  a  religious  man  is  just.  It  takes  into 
account  the  more  appreciative  and  broader 
views  of  his  later  years  and  his  judicious 
advice  to  Tom  Paine.  It  must  be  remembered, 
however,  that  the  core  of  all  his  counsel  to 
Paine  was  in  the  famous  maxim  he  had  printed 
years  before  in  Poor  Richard’s  Almanack, 
Don’t  unchain  the  Tiger.  He  repeated  it  now 
to  Tom  Paine  and  coupled  with  it  some  fuller 
statement  as  to  his  view  of  Christ  and  the 
Bible.  All  of  which  is  published  by  Mr.  Ford 
and  goes  to  show  how  very  far  off  from  the 
common  vulgar  French  infidelit;;  of  the  time 
Franklin  stood. 

In  his  account  of  Franklin’s  relations  with 
the  Fair  Sex,  Mr.  Ford  pays  the  penalty  of 
his  method.  Sugpicionable  silence  projects  more 
into  the  portrait  than  the  author  is  willing  to 
say  and  makes  an  impression  as  to  Franklin’s 
gallantries,  particularly  when  he  was  in  Paris, 
which  does  injustice  both  to  him  and  the  ladies 
who  honored  him  with  their  friendship.  The 
solid  basis  for  all  this  exaggeration  is  matter 
of  notoriety  and  needed  no  expansive  treatment. 
What  amends  a  man  could  make  Franklin 
made,  and  made  at  once.  The  feeling  of  those 
with  whom  he  lived  and  those  who  have 
written  his  life  has  been  that  through  all  the 
serious  and  representative  years  of  his  life  he 
was  in  these  matters  exemplary. 

The  Foundations  of  the  Christian  Faith. 
By  Charles  W.  Ruhell  A.M.,  Ph.D.  New 
York:  Eaton  and  Mains.  1899.  8vo.  Pp. 
xxviii.  616.  |8. 50. 

This  volume  is  the  ninth  in  the  “Library 
of  Biblical  and  Theological  Literature”  edited 
by  (the  late)  Prof.  Qeorge  R.  Crooks  D.D. 
and  Bishop  John  F.  Hurst  D.D.  of  the  Meth¬ 
odist  Church.  The  author  is  the  professor  of 
historical  theology  in  the  School  of  Theology 
of  the  Boston  University,  and  therefore  may 
be  presumed  to  possess  the  historical  per¬ 
spective  essential  to  a  satisfactory  presentation 
of  some  of  the  necessary  elements  of  a  Chris¬ 
tian  apologetic. 

The  book  begins  with  a  philosophical  defini¬ 
tion  of  the  terms  knowledge,  belief,  faith  and 
unbelief,  and  the  introduction  closes  with 
hopeful  words  as  to  the  value  of  such  work  as 
that  here  presented  to  the  public. 

The  body  of  the  book  contains  eight  divi¬ 
sions.  The  first  bears  upon  the  relations  of 
Philosophy  and  Christianity  and  comprises  a 
discussion  of  atheism,  agnosticism,  pantheism 
(monism)  and  deism.  The  following  division 
relates  to  the  conflicts  between  science  and 
religion'over  the  theories  of  scientific  agnosti¬ 
cism  as'opposed  to  theistio  conceptions  of  the 
basis  of  knowing,  and  of  the  relation  of  God 
to  creation  and  providence.  Historical  evi¬ 
dences  are  restricted  to  miracles,  New  Testa¬ 
ment  criticism,  and  the  effects  of  Christianity 
upon  mankind.  The  two  following  divisions 
relate  to*Christian  ethics  and  religious  theories. 
The  various  substitutes  that  have  been  proposed 
are  subjected  to  brief  criticism ;  ‘  ‘  ethical  cul¬ 
ture,  ”  monism,  positivism,  theosophy  and 


“Christian  science.”  The  final  three  divi¬ 
sions  relate  to  man,  God  and  revelation:  to 
man,  as  to  his  nature  and  destiny,  and  the 
origin  of  his  sinful  nature;  to  God,  as  to  his 
existence  and  personality;  to  revelation,  as 
to  its  nature,  superiority  and  final  oharaoter, 
and  as  to  its  summation  in  the  person  and 
teaching  of  Christ. 

The  book  is  a  large  one,  but  it  is  constructed 
on  a  plan  which  is  at  once  comprehensive  and 
succinct.  The  author’s  style  is  clear  and  plain 
and  his  energy  of  attack  and  defence  is  worthy 
of  all  commendation. 

In  Connection  with  the  De  Willoughby 
Claim.  By  Frances  Hodgson  Burnett. 
New  York:  Charles  Scribner’s  Sons.  1899. 
Pp.  445.  $1.50. 

The  day  of  the  story  book  ending  with  the 
statement  that  “they  lived  happy  ever  after” 
is  fortunately  gone,  and  the  book  which  has  a 
more  serious  aim  than  to  pass  an  inane  evening 
or  to  kill  a  dull  hour  is  the  only  one  which 
can  hope  for  any  lasting  fame  or  place  in 
literature.  This  latest  of  Mrs.  Burnett’s  books 
is  made  up  of  two  parts ;  the  one  comes  under 
the  first  clause  of  the  sentence  above;  the 
other  under  the  second.  The  first  is  very 
beautiful  in  its  details,  almost  idyllic  in  its 
loves  and  tendernesses,  and  quite  capable  of 
fully  satisfying  the  love  which  all  readers  have 
or  real  lovers.  But  it  is  not  the  strong  part 
of  the  book,  though  it  is  full  of  sweetness  and 
light. 

The  burden  of  the  book  is  a  moral  burden 
which  mounts  to  the  height  of  the  most  im¬ 
passioned  preaching.  The  reader  does  not  feel 
that  the  author  is  preaching,  but  the  truth 
which  is  being  forced  home  all  the  time  is 
one  which  makes  for  a  higher  purity  and  a 
more  open-eyed  character  than  much  of  the 
pulpit  oratory  of  the  time.  “Repentance 
comes  too  late,  ”  be  cried,  “we  ray  a  man  saves 
bis  soul  by  it — hit  soul  I  .  .  .  .  But  what  of  the 
thing  we  have  hurt — for  no  man  ever  lost  bis 
soul  unless  he  lost  it  by  the  wound  he  gave 
another.  What  of  the  one  who  has  suffered? 
I  repent  and  save  myself ;  but  repentance  can¬ 
not  undo.  ’  ’ 

The  characters  in  thd  book  are  drawn  to  the 
life.  They  are  lovable  and  base,  noble  and 
degraded  in  soul,  generous  and  grasping;  they 
are  just  like  the  people  we  meet  every  day, 
with  the  exception  that  here  their  secrets  are 
revealed  and  we  see  them  in  the  transparent 
nobleness  of  their  natures  or  the  naked  de¬ 
formity  of  their  distorted  lives.  The  book 
presents  some  psychological  problems,  but  none 
that  is  improbable  or  impossible. 

Where  Angels  Fear  to  Tread,  and  Other 
Tales  of  the  Sea.  By  Morgan  Robertson. 
The  Century  Company.  $1.60. 

The  thirteen  tales  which  compose  this  volume 
are  collected  from  The  Atlantic  Monthly,  The 
Century  Magazine,  Harper’s  Monthly,  The 
Saturday  Evening  Post,  and  other  first  class 
publications.  This  tells  plainly  enough  that 
they  are  uncommonly  well  worth  reading. 
And  so  they  are  for  readers  who  want  strong, 
exciting  stories  full  of  blood  and  iron,  storm 
and  stress.  There  may  be  too  many  of  the 
one  kind  in  the  book. 


BOOK  NOTES. 

In  the  small  boy’s  bibliographical  index  the 
name  of  Kirk  Munroe  is  connected  with  an 
account  of  the  surprising,  not  to  say  astound¬ 
ing  adventures  and  experience  of  another  small 
boy  or  young  man.  The  latest  book  bearing 
this  name  is  Midshipman  Stuart,  and  in  it  are 
recounted  the  deeds  and  sufferings,  the  fatigues 
and  glories  of  a  young  person  who  after  a  great 
number  of  mishaps,  took  part  in  “the  last 
cruise  of  the  ‘Essex’  ”  in  the  Pacific  during 
the  War  of  1812.  The  book  does  not  lack  for 
stirring  incident  in  great  variety,  and  the 
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■nudl  bo7  who  is  not  satisfied  therewith  mast 
be  hard  to  please.  (Scribner’s  Sons.  $1.25. ) 

The  reader  will  follow  the  fortunes  of 
“Taffy,”  the  parson’s  son,  the  hero  of  The 
Ship  of  Start,  by  A.  T.  Qailler-Ooaoh  (Q)  with 
qaiet  delight  at  first  and  with  burning  inter¬ 
est  afterward.  The  scene  shifts  from  a  coun¬ 
try  parsonage  with  all  its  childish  imaginings, 
its  quaint  inexperience  of  the  world  and  its 
innocence  of  the  wiles  of  men,  to  a  coast-wise 
parish  with  its  intensity  of  interest  begotten 
of  very  poverty  and  isolation.  The  book  is  a 
tragedy,  and  it  lacks  the  happy  ending  which 
the  reader  somehow  expects,  but  it  is  beauti¬ 
fully  conceived  and  admirably  wrought  out. 

The  boy  who  is  interested  in  strange  tales 
and  foreign  lands  will  find  much  to  his  taste 
in  The  Adventuret  of  Louit  de  Rougemont  as  Told 
by  Himself.  Engaged  in  the  enterprise  of  a 
pearl  fisher,  he  tells  how  he  was  cast  upon  an 
island  near  the  coast  of  Australia.  Subse¬ 
quently  he  reached  the  continent  and  there 
lived  for  a  quarter  of  a  century  in  all  the 
different  capacities  possible  to  a  lively  imagina¬ 
tion.  After  nearly  four  hundred  pages  of  un¬ 
usual  experiences  and  followed  by  nine  months 
of  foot  weary  jonrneyings,  the  author  made 
his  way  to  the  outskirts  of  civilization,  and 
finally  takes  his  leave  of  the  reader  where  the 
preface  had  introduced  him,  in  London,  a  little 
less  than  two  years  ago.  (Philadelphia,  Lip- 
pinoott.  1900. ) 

A  notable  addition  was  made  last  summer 
to  the  Patristic  literatdre  available  to  the 
English  reader.  It  consisted  of  the  tenth  vol¬ 
ume  of  the  Select  Library  of  the  Nicene  sind 
Post-Nicene  Fathers  (Second  Series)  and  com¬ 
prised  selections  from  the  works  of  Hilary  of 
Poitiers  and  John  of  Damascus.  In  this  volume 
are  joined  together  the  main  and  most  impor¬ 
tant  works  of  two  men  whose  influence  was 
potent  and  widepread.  John  was  one  of  the 
latest  of  the  Oriental  Fathers,  the  last,  if  one 
observes  only  bodies  of  the  first  magnitude; 
and  his  Exact  Exposition  of  the  Orthodox 
Faith  was  'long  the  standard  of  the  Eastern 
Ohurch.  The  translation,  given  by  Principal 
S.  D.  F.  Salmund,  the  editor,  places  the  text 
for  the  first  time  in  the  hands  of  the  English 
reader.  Hilary,  on  the  other  hand,  stood  for 
the  orthodox  faith  in  the  West.  His  opposi¬ 
tion  to  the  Arianism  of  the  fourth  century 
brought  him  the  attention  of  the  Emperor, 
which  exhibited  itself  in  tbe  shape  of  a  decree 
of  banishment.  In  his  case  was  exemplified 
the  truth  that  the  pen  is  mightier  than  the 
sword,  for  after  he  had  promulgated  two  or 
three  books,  such  as  that  On  the  Councils  and 
another  On  the  Trinity,  he  was  recalled  and 
restored  to  his  position  in  Poitiers.  These  no¬ 
table  works  are  the  ones  chosen  for  translation, 
and  the  thanks  of  patristic  students  are  par¬ 
ticularly  due  to  the  projectors  of  the  whole 
series,  since  none  of  the  writings  of  Hilary 
had  previously  been  done  into  English.  The 
task  was  by  no  means  an  easy  one,  and  it  is  a 
matter  of  congratulation  that  it  has  found  so 
satisfactory  a  performance.  (Scribners.  8vo.  $4. ) 

The  fifth  edition  of  Mr.  W.  J.  Lincoln 
Adams’s  Amateur  Photography  is  made  neces¬ 
sary  by  the  rapid  development  of  this  popular 
art.  The  present  edition  retains  most  of  the 
features  of  the  original  edition,  omitting  all 
that  has  become  obsolete  within  the  past  six 
years  and  adding  all  that  is  of  value.  The  manual 
is  printed  on  fine  coated  paper  which  brings 
out  its  half  tone  reproductions.  It  is  a  real 
treatise  on  photography  from  the  description 
of  the  camera  to  the  completed  picture.  It 
contains  valuable  formulae  for  the  solutions 
required  in  the  different  branches  of  tbe  work 
and  will  help  many  amateurs  through  the 
mysteries  of  photography.  (Baker  and  Taylor. 
Paper,  76  oents;  cloth,  $1.25.) 


The.  Log  of  a  Sea  Waif,  by  Frank  T.  Bullen. 
Every  American  boy  who  is  possessed  by  the 
insane  desire  to  run  away  to  sea  should  read 
this  book.  It  will  prove  an  antidote  for 
would-be  sailors.  The  wretchedness  of  the 
Sea  Waif  and  his  constantly  pitiable  condition 
are  brought  out  in  strong  and  wholesome 
lessons.  The  faults  of  the  story  are  many :  it 
lacks  unity  and  consistency ;  it  deals  too  much 
with  the  disagreeable  and  painful ;  it  has  too 
little  about  the  wonders  of  the  deep  and  the 
fascination  of  the  uttermost  parts  of  the  world. 
But  despite  its  faults  it  is  well  worth  reading. 
Where  it  does  tell  of  the  pleasures  of  sea  life 
and  travel,  it  holds  the  attention  closely.  The 
delight  of  deep  sea  fishing;  the  flavor  of  the 
far  East ;  the  glories  of  the  Indies— all  give  to 
the  book  that  warmth  and  vividess  so  peculiar 
to  sea  novels.  Though  one’s  companions  are 
far  from  attractive.  It  seems  that  where 
‘  ‘  every  prospect  pleases,  man  alone  is  vile.  ’  ’ 
We  can  join  in  congratulating  the  Waif  that  he 
has  graduated  into  the  position  of  an  A,B. 
(Appleton.  $1.50.) 

Dr.  Henry  van  Dyke’s  Story  of  the  Other  Wise 
Man,  though  set  afloat  four  or  five  years  ago, 
is  well  worth  tbe  new  and  attractive  innova¬ 
tion  of  the  second  edition.  It  is  the  story  of  a 
fourth  wise  man  who  started  with  the  tradi¬ 
tional  three,  but  was  delayed  on  the  way  in 
works  of  mercy  done  for  the  Ohrist  he  sought 
but  had  not  found,  and  who  found  him  only 
as,  dying  in  his  last  act  of  sacrifice,  he  heard 
his  “inasmuch  as  thou  hast  done  it  unto  one 
of  the  least  of  these  my  disciples,  thou  hast 
done  it  unto  me.  ”  (Harper.  50  cents. ) 

Little  Indian  Folk  contains  a  number  of  full 
page  colored  pictures  taken  from  water  color 
sketches  by  Edwin  Willard  Deming.  They 
represent  the  little  people  of  tbe  tepee  in  plays 
and  games  with  their  four-footed  pets,  and 
some  of  the  wild  animals  of  the  prairie.  The 
descriptive  part  is  supplied  by  Therese  O. 
Deming,  and  includes  short  legends  and  stories 
so  tai)d  as  to  interest  the  little  white  folk  in 
their  red- skinned  compatriots.  (Stokes.  |1.25. ) 

Holland  and  the  Hollanders,  by  David  S.  Mel- 
drum,  an  elegant  volume  particularly  strong  in 
its  accounts  of  the  country  and  the  people, 
of  the  government,  and  of  the  brave  and  un¬ 
remitting  and  ever  increasing  battle  to  keep 
out  the  sea.  The  illustrations  are  copious 
and  excellent.  (Dodd,  Mead.  $2. ) 

Sleepy  Time  Stories,  by  Maud  Ballington 
Booth,  with  an  Introduction  by  Ohauncey 
Depew.  Another  delightful  children’s  book 
for  the  holiday  season — or  any  other  season 
— written  with  all  the  charm  that  Mrs.  Booth 
exerts  whenever  she  writes  or  speaks.  We 
predict  for  it  a  ready  sale.  (Putnam.  |1.25. ) 

- Strawberry  Hill,  by  Mrs.  0.  F.  Fraser, 

is  a  short  story  told  well  of  some  happy  boys 
on  a  happy  farm  with  plenty  to  keep  them 
wide  awake  in  their  lives.  An  ingenious  line 
of  illustration  gives  point  to  the  divine 
beatitude:  “Blessed  are  the  merciful.” 

(Crowell.  60  cents. ) - Peggy,  by  Laura  E. 

Richards.  An  intelligent  Librarian  said  the 
other  day  she  had  great  difficulty  in  finding 
suitable  books  for  girls  from  fourteen  to 
eighteen.  To  her  we  would  commend  Peggy 
as  a  healthy,  bright  and  inspiring  book  for 
girls  of  the  age  referred  to.  The  author  of 
Captain  January  needs  no  introduction  to  tbe 
public,  and  what  she  writes  will  always  be 
welcomed.  (Boston,  Dana,  Estes.  $1.25.) 

Never  in  the  history  of  'the'woild  was  so 
much  attention  given  to  the  life  ofj  Jesus  as  at 
the  present  time.  The  International  Toung 
Men’s  Christian  Association  has  prepared  and 
is  conducting  a  coarse  in  all  the  colleges. 
They  hope  for  five  thousand  stadents'this  year. 
The  American  Institute  of  Sacred  Literature 
has  two  courses  on  the  same  subject.  In  the 


more  popular  of  these  two,  which  belongs  in  a 
four  years’  series,  they  had  the  last  time  the 
course  was  given,  forty- five  hundred  students. 
All  of  this  work  of  the  Association  and  of  the 
American  Institute  as  well  as  that  of  many  of 
the  editors  of  Sunday  school  lessons,  is  based 
upon  the  Harmony  of  the  Gospels,  edited  by 
Professors  Stevens  and  Burton,  and  published 
by  Silver,  Burdett  and  Company.  This  fact 
adds  interest  to  the  recent  announcement  of  a 
special  Sunday-school  edition  of  this  book  to 
be  sold  in  clubs  of  ten  or  more  at  fifty  cents  a 
copy.  _ 

LITERARY  NOTES. 

The  Chautanquan  for  January  lies  before  us 
with  a  full  table  of  interesting,  useful  and  up- 
to-date  matter. 

The  conductors  of  Everybody's  Magazine  have 
done  their  best  in  the  January  number  to  give 
everybody  a  bountiful  ten  cents’  worth. 

If  there  is  anywhere  in  sight  a  more  viva¬ 
cious,  pithy  piece  of  journalism  than  the  Janu¬ 
ary  number  of  The  Ladies'  Home  Journal,  edited 
by  Edward  Bok,  we  should  be  glad  to  see  a 
copy. 

The  400, 000th  mark  has  been  passed  by  David 
Harum.  Mr. Ford’s  Janice  Meredith,  published 
by  Dodd,  Mead  and  Company  less  than  two 
months  ago,  is  now  selling  in  the  123,000th 
thousand. 

The  Bookman  tor  January  opens  with  two 
pages  of  appreciative  comment  on  Mr.  Godkin 
as  the  last  of  four  great  editors,  Greeley,  Ray¬ 
mond,  Dana  and  Godkin.  The  number  is  un¬ 
commonly  rich  and  varied. 

Collier’s  Weekly  tor  December  23  had  a  mar¬ 
velously  distinct  photographic  portrayal  of 
the  scene  in  the  House  of  Representatives 
when  Mr.  Roberts  was  requested  to  ‘  ‘step  aside.  ’  ’ 
Every  member  stands  out  distinct  in  his  rela¬ 
tion  to  a  historic  scene. 

Forward,  an  illustrated  weekly  paper  for 
young  people  everywhere,  published  by  the 
Presbyterian  Board  of  Publication,  is  one  of 
the  most  wide  awake,  pithy  and  up  to  the 
moment  little  magazines  that  was  ever  made 
for  a  Sunday  school  or  for  young  readers.  (75 
cents  a  year. ) 

For  a  literary  magazine  which  meets  all  the 
requirements  of  good  reading  commend  us  to 
The  Atlantic  Monthly.  It  is  up  to  date,  never 
lags  behind;  always  bright ;  always  in  good 
form,  and  without  camera  or  heliotype  employs 
writers  who  know  how  to  spread  pen  pictures 
all  over  their  pages. 

Among  the  good  sayings  reported  of  Glad¬ 
stone  in  the  recent  Life  of  Archbishop  Benson 
is  due  to  the  effect  that  Archbishop  Manning 
“was  an  ecclesiastic  above  all  things  and  a 
diplomatist — an  ecclesiastical  diplomatist,  he 
was  often  the  victim  of  gross  self-deception ; 
when  it  was  a  question  of  policy,  everything 
had  to  give  way  to  that :  algebra  or  Plato,  or 
the  almanac — or  truth  itself.  ” 

The  January  number  of  the  Century  has  a 
Happy  New  Year  cover  designed  by  Will  Brad¬ 
ley  and  printed  in  colors.  Among  the  con¬ 
tributors  we  note  Booker  T.  Washington  on 
Signs  of  Progress  Among  the  Negroes ;  Gov¬ 
ernor  Roosevelt  on  the  very  characteristic 
topic.  Fellow  Feeling  as  a  Political  Factor; 
Mary  Hallock  Foote  contributes  Part  I.  of 
A  Touch  of  the  Snn,  in  two  parts,  with  pic¬ 
tures  by  tbe  author.  John  Morley’s  serial  paper 
on  Oromwell  has  to  do  with  The  Opening  of 
the  War,  and  makes  many  good  points. 

The  publishers  of  Appleton’s  Popular  Science 
Monthly  for  January,  1900,  have  lowered  its 
price  to  25  cents  in  order  to  put  this  valuable 
periodical  within  the  reach  of  those  who  wish 
to  keep  up  with  the  rapid  march  of  discovery, 
and  the  application  of  new  and  important  facts 
in  the  arts  and  industries.  The  scope  of  the 
magazine  is  to  be  enlarged  and  is  to  be  made 
a  vehicle  of  useful  and  entertaining  knowledge. 
Its  philosophy  of  science  is  to  give  place  to 
the  facts  and  principles  that  apply  directly  to 
the  concerns  of  every  day  life.  Tbe  distin¬ 
guished  specialists  who  are  to  write  for  the 
magazine  will  present  their  ideas  in  a  form 
suited  to  the  general  reader.  Sir  Robert  Ball 
of  the  Royal  Astronomical  Society  has  an  arti¬ 
cle  on  the  Advance  of  Astronomy  in  the  Nine¬ 
teenth  Century.  What  Makes  the  Trolley  Go 
is  explained  by  Mr.  William  E.  Baxter,  and 
President  Jordan,  Lombroso,  Herbert  Spencer 
and  others  have  articles  in  this  number. 
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The  Presbyterian  Banner  has  these  injnno- 
tions  touching  “The  Ontponring  of  the  Holy 
Spirit”— a  timely  topic  now  that  the  Week  of 
Prayer  is  at  hand : 

The  heart  must  be  ready  for  and  receptive  of 
the  Holy  Spirit.  He  can  dwell  only  in  sonls 
where  there  is  some  affinity  with  his  presence, 
as  friendship  is  possible  only  between  congenial 
spirits.  Obstmctive  and  antagonistic  moods 
and  motives  must  therefore  be  cast  out  of  the 
heart  in  order  that  the  Spirit  of  Ood  may  come 
in.  Evil  dispositions  of  every  kind,  impurity, 
deceit,  envy,  anger,  hatred,  are  fatal  to  the 
Spirit’s  presence,  thorns  that  will  quickly 
choke  spiritual  frnits.  A  worldly  temper  and 
tone  of  life,  the  inordinate  pursuit  of  wealth 
and  power,  fashion  and  pleasure,  envelop  the 
sonl  in  a  murky  atmosphere  through  which  the 
beams  of  the  Spirit  cannot  easily  penetrate. 
These  unfriendly  and  hostile  states  mnst  be 
cleared  out  of  our  hearts  in  order  that  they 
may  present  a  welcome  ani  warm  temper 
towards  the  divine  presence.  God  will  not 
thrust  himself  violently  into  a  human  soul,  he 
will  not  go  where  he  is  not  wanted  or  abide  in 
an  uncongenial  place,  but  he  will  dwell  richly 
in  a  contrite  and  humble  heart. 

But  is  not  this  state  of  heart  itself  the  gift 
or  product  of  the  Holy  Spirit?  It  certainly  is, 
but  we  mnst  co-operate  with  the  Spirit  in 
producing  it.  It  cannot  be  forced  upon  us 
from  without,  but  must  grow  up  within  us 
through  the  consent  and  action  of  our  own 
will.  Meditation,  prayer  and  obedience  are 
chief  and  effective  means  for  producing  this 
right  state  of  heart  and  drawing  upon  us  the 
full  ness  of  the  Spirit’s  presence  and  power. 
The  Christian  already  has  the  gift  of  the  Spirit 
in  some  degree;  he  mnst  use  the  spiritual  life 
he  already  has  and  it  will  grow  into  life  more 
abundant  and  blessed.  Meditation  upon  spir¬ 
itual  realities  as  they  are  set  forth  in  the 
Scriptures  makes  them  more  vivid  and  vital 
in  our  minds  and  hearts.  When  the  attention 
is  fixed  and  held  upon  any  point  of  thonght, 
the  subject  begins  to  grow  in  content  and 
clearness,  shooting  out  new  logical  relations, 
until  it  may  fill  the  mind.  Meditation  is  thus 
a  powerful  means  of  intensifying  spiritual 
realities  until  they  expel  all  unfriendly  states 
and  make  a  congenial  abode  for  the  Spirit. 
Prayer  has  the  same  effect.  It  purifies  and 
subdues  us  into  affinity  and  harmony  with  God 
so  that  we  see  his  will  and  grow  into  likeness 
with  him.  The  spiritual  state  of  heart  that 
thus  results  is  confirmed  and  crystallized  into 
a  fixed  disposition  through  obedience.  No 
impulse  is  complete  until  it  springs  into  action, 
and  the  action  roots  the  impulse  deeper  in  the 
heart.  So  obedience  shapes  the  soul  into  con¬ 
formity  with  the  will  and  character  of  God. 
All  these  processes  of  meditation  and  prayer 
and  obedience  so  temper  and  tune  the  heart 
that  the  Holy  Spirit  streams  through  it  as 
music  through  a  flute,  as  rich  and  glorious  life 
pulses  and  leaps  through  a  perfectly  healthy 
body. 

The  people  of  God  can  fulfil  these  conditions 
of  the  Spirit’s  presence  conjointly  and  thus 
multiply  their  power.  The  wonderful  blessing 
of  Pentecost  came  upon  the  hundred  and  twenty 
disciples  when  they  were  all  with  one  accord 
in  one  place.  Human  hearts  massed  together 
magnetize  one  another,  spiritual  states  are  con¬ 
tagious,  the  fire  burns  and  spreads.  United 
meditation  and  prayer  and  obedience  are  a 

owerfnl  attraction  to  draw  down  the  fire  of 

eaven.  This  is  the  secret  of  revivals.  A 
revival  never  occurs  unless  these  conditions 
are  in  some  degree  fnlfilled,  and  when  they  are 
fulfilled  a  revival  is  as  sure  to  result  as  a 
harvest  is  sure  to  grow  out  of  its  seed. 


The  Independent  gives  a  lesson  on  the  limita¬ 
tions,  the  boundaries,  of  our  knowledge  as 
regards  the  physical  sciences.  As  will  be  seen, 
it  is  derived  from  a  recent  discourse  by  Prof. 
Henry  A.  Rowland  of  Johns  Hopkins  Univer¬ 
sity,  before  the  Physical  Society  of  New  York, 
of  which  he  is  President: 

Laplace  said  that  gravitation  acts  instantane¬ 
ously  through  space;  we  have  no  sufficient 
proof,  says  Professor  Rowland,  that  this  is 
true.  If  two  bodies  are  moving  rapidly  through 
space  toward,  or  away  from,  each  other,  who 
can  say  that  their  gravitation  is  unaltered? 

Who  knows  what  an  atom  is?  Newton  sup¬ 
posed  it  a  round  hard  thing  which  only  God 
could  break.  We  now  imagine  Newton’s  atoms 


as  molecules,  composed  of  many  atoms,  and 
e^h  of  the  smaller  atoms  so  elastic  that  after 
vibrating  a  hundred  thousand  times  its  ampli¬ 
tude  of  vibration  is  hardly  diminished,  and 
these  atoms  of  the  molecule  will  vibrate  with 
as  many  notes.  We  suppose  this  atom  to  be 
covered  here  and  there  with  patches  of  elec¬ 
tricity,  and  we  make  of  it  a  system  compared 
with  which  the  universe  of  planets  and  stars 
is  simplicity.  To  understand  it  is  far  beyond 
our  power.  And  what  do  we  know  as  to  the 
nature  of  what  we  call  electricity,  that  subtle 
force,  or  movement,  or  substance,  which  at¬ 
taches  itself  to  molecules  and  atoms  and  gives 
them  their  peculiar  power? 

And  what  is  the  ether  which  binds  all  things 
together  and  is  the  medium  which  carries  all 
forces?  We  can  find  for  it  no  atoms,  and  yet 
it  fills  all  space  without  limit,  like  the  ubiquity 
of  God,  and  through  it,  and  it  only,  any  two 
portions  of  matter  separated  near  or  far  from 
each  other  are  brought  into  mutual  action, 
whether  through  the  forces  of  gravitation, 
electricity,  magnetism,  light  or  heat.  It  alone 
carries  the  vibratory  motion  of  each  atom  or 
molecule,  to  be  continued  into  infinite  space. 
No  matter  whether  the  force  be  as  feeble  as 
rubbed  amber,  or  as  mighty  as  the  rush  of 
energy  from  the  sun,  whether  we  put  into  a 
cubic  inch  of  this  ether  the  thousands  of  horse¬ 
power  of  heat  issuing  from  the  sun’s  surface, 
or  millions  of  electric  volts,  it  carries  them 
easily  with  no  signs  of  breaking  down.  What 
is  this  simple,  incomprehensibly  simple,  ether, 
and  what  are  its  waves,  and  how  do  atoms 
catch  hold  of  ether  and  start  its  vibrations? 
Maxwell  and  Hertz  tell  ns  that  the  movement 
of  matter  alone  will  not  start  ethereal  waves ; 
its  molecules  must  first  be  electrified ;  but  what 
is  this  electromagnetism,  and  how  again  does 
it  grasp  the  ether? 

Science — and  the  word  means  knowledge — 
only  lengthens  a  little,  by  each  discovery,  the 
radius  of  what  we  know,  and  enlarges  the 
visible  circumference  of  our  ignorance.  We 
know  something  of  properties,  of  relations,  but 
very  little  of  things.  We  know  a  little  of 
movements,  of  qualities,  but  nothing  of  mat¬ 
ter.  We  know  of  love  and  hate  and  joy  and 
fear  and  right  and  wrong,  but  what  do  we 
know  of  souls?  Yet  we  know  enough  of  inex¬ 
orable  Nature,  and  of  danger  and  duty,  to 
govern  fairly  our  lives;  and  what  we  do  not 
know  must  be  the  object  of  constant  search. 


The  Oongregationalist  rightly  characterizes 
the  action  recently  taken  by  the  Presbytery  of 
New  York,  as  “Presbyterian  Wisdom,”  and 
says: 

The  Presbyterian  Church  will  honor  Christ 
and  strengthen  itself  by  adopting  without  fur¬ 
ther  controversy  the  action  of  the  New  York 
Presbytery  last  week  concerning  Professor  Mc- 
Giffert.  The  Presbytery  has  expressed  its 
judgment  that  he  is  in  error  in  his  opinion  that 
our  Lord  did  not  formally  institute  the  Lord’s 
Supper  on  the  night  before  his  crucifixion  to 
be  observed  as  a  perpetual  memorial  feast; 
that  the  Gospels  of  Luke  and  John  may  not  in 
their  present  form  have  been  written  by  those 
authors,  and  may  not  exactly  reproduce  the 
very  words  of  Christ ;  and  that  Jesus  empha¬ 
sized  his  message  rather  than  his  personality. 
Those  who  drew  up  the  result  which  was 
adopted  are  perhaps  as  well  trained  and  acute 
students  of  the  New  Testament  as  Professor 
McGiffert.  They  disagree  with  him  in  these 
points,  and  they  undoubtedly  represent  the 
large  majority  in  the  church  and  in  other 
Christian  churches.  All  who  are  interested 
will  know  where  the  Presbyterian  Chnnh 
stands  if  it  adopts  this  report.  They  will  have 
before  them  Professor  MoGiffert’s  reasons  for 
his  opinion,  and  they  will  have  all  the  facts 
which  he  has.  If  they  are  scholars,  they  can 
judge  for  themselves  whether  or  not  he  is  right. 
If  they  are  not,  they  can  safely  accept  the 
judgment  of  the  majority.  The  Presbyterian 
Church  has  withdrawn  from  all  responsibility 
for  Union  Seminary  where  Professor  McQitlert 
teaches.  Meanwhile  he,  his  supporters  and 
opponents,  agree  in  their  loyalty  to  Jesus 
Christ  and  in  their  obedience  to  his  commands. 
They  respect  one  another’s  intelligence,  hon¬ 
esty  of  purpose,  consciousness  of  imperfect 
knowledge  and  willingness  to  be  led  by  the 
Holy  Spirit.  We  do  not  see,  therefore,  how 
earnest  Christians  can  come  to  a  different  con¬ 
clusion  on  this  matter  than  that  adopted  by 
the  Presbytery,  namely,  that  “neither  the  in¬ 
terests  of  peace  of  the  church  nor  the  protec¬ 
tion  of  the  purity  of  its  doctrine  calls  for  any 
further  action  at  the  present  time,  but  that  a 
trial  for  heresy  would  work  grave  injury  to 
the  interests  of  Christ’s  kingdom.” 


The  Interior  has  this  to  say  of  the  New  York 
Presbytery’s  action — and  of  the  impolicy — 
to  phrase  it  gently — of  any  further  agitation  of 
the  Church  touching  this  matter : 

In  another  place  will  be  found  a  synopsis  of 
the  paper  adopted  by  the  Presbytery  in  regard 
to  Professor  McGiffert.  The  Assembly  referred 
the  subject  to  the  Presbytery  without  instruc¬ 
tions,  and  is  morally  bound  to  abide  by  the 
conclusions  of  the  court  to  which  it  was  sub¬ 
mitted.  An  effort  will,  no  doubt,  be  made  to 
bring  the  matter  up,  de  novo,  in  the  next 
Assembly,  but  we  are  very  sure  it  will  not 
succeed.  Of  course  there  will  be  dissatisfac¬ 
tion  on  both  sides — there  always  is  in  the  settle¬ 
ment  of  any  disputed  question.  It  must  be 
admitted,  however,  that  the  ends  of  truth  and 
the  maintenance  of  doctrine  are  as  fully  at¬ 
tained  as  it  is  possible  to  attain  them.  The 
Presbytery  says  that  “a  heresy  trial  would 
work  grave  injury  to  the  interests  of  Christ’s 
kingdom.  ’  ’  It  would  work  almost  fatal  injury 
to  Presbyterian  interests  in  a  city  upon  which 
the  church  has  for  many  years  found  it  neces¬ 
sary  to  rely.  In  an  article  on  the  subject  we 
explained  the  reasons,  in  part,  but  sufficiently, 
for  this  consequence.  It  will  be  observed  that 
if  any  complaint  goes  up  to  the  Assembly  from 
New  York  City,  it  will  be  promoted  by  men 
who  have  not  for  many  years  been  pastors,  and 
who  are  therefore  out  of  touch  and  out  of 
sympathy  with  the  people. 

Three  times,  by  two  Assemblies  and  one 
Presbytery,  have  the  objectionable  teachings 
of  that  book  been  disapproved.  To  bring  them 
up  formally  for  a  long,  acrimonious  and  un¬ 
seemly  judicial  conflict  wonld  not  in  the  least 
emphasize  the  fidelity  which  the  church  has 
thus  three  times  affirmed. 


The  Religions  Telescope  holds  that  there  is 
something  more  than  a  decrease  of  membership 
in  the  church : 

Indeed,  losses  in  a  single  year,  occasioned  by 
a  careful  and  close  revision  of  church  records, 
may  be  an  evidence  of  good  housekeeping  and 
spiritual  vigor.  Quality  is  better  than  quan¬ 
tity,  if  much  of  that  quantity  is  a  positive 
hindrance  to  the  spiritual  life  of  the  member¬ 
ship.  There  is  no  doubt  tbat  the  church  is 
often  burdened  with  the  accumulated  rubbish 
of  years  of  neglect.  In  such  a  condition  the 
only  remedy  is  the  pruning  process,  by  which 
the  removal  of  the  worthless  and  dead  portion 
may  increase  the  vigor  and  growth  of  the  re¬ 
maining  branches.  But  the  most  serious  and 
alarming  condition  that  can  befall  the  church 
is  spiritual  stupor  and  indifference  in  the 
work  of  sonl- winning  and  spiritual  culture. 
We  refer  to  the  church  in  general  and  not  to 
any  particular  denomination. 

If  the  church  does  not  feel  keenly  its  spir¬ 
itual  barrenness  and  loss  of  winning  power,  it 
is  in  a  perilous  condition.  There  is  need  of 
alarm.  If  the  cause  is  removed,  then  the 
temporary  losses  may  be  retrieved.  But  if  the 
conditions  which  lead  to  decline  shall  con¬ 
tinue,  then  there  is  no  hope  for  the  future. 

Let  us,  therefore,  give  ourselves  to  the  seri¬ 
ous  and  prayerful  study  of  the  conditions  that 
confront  us.  Is  the  church  fully  aroused  to 
the  work  of  soul-saving?  Does  she  feel  the 
humiliation  of  her  present  powerlessness  to 
attract  and  save  men?  Does  she  realize  the 
chilling  worldly  influence  of  entertainments, 
parties  and  the  frivolous  things  of  social  life 
upon  her  spiritual  temperature?  Does  she  rec¬ 
ognize  the  truth  that  her  divinely  appointed 
mission  is  to  reach  and  save  the  people  from 
the  love  and  service  of  sin?  Do  Christians 
long,  weep,  pray,  and  plead  for  the  rescue  of 
the  lost  and  sinful?  There  is  reason  to  fear 
that,  in  too  many  cases,  the  church  does  not 
feel  sufficiently  the  responsibility  resting  upon 
her  as  the  great  agency  for  the  salvation  ofmen. 

We  blame  no  one  in  particular.  We  simply 
lay  a  charge  against  present  conditions.  It  is 
to  our  discredit  tbat  they  exist.  God  is  not  at 
fault.  The  divine  side  is  waiting  for  human 
co-operattion  in  this  great  work  of  soul-win¬ 
ning.  The  one  supreme  need  is  an  aroused 
and  Spirit  filled  church.  Let  us  press  the 
battle  to  the  gates.  Hold  on.  Do  not  become 
discouraged.  Be  patient.  Speak,  pray,  per¬ 
suade,  exhort,  and  even  weep  until  the  church 
is  wide  awake.  For  that  itself  will  be  a  revival 
which  will  make  her  attractive  and  powerful 
to  win  and  save.  Christ  will  then  be  exalted 
and  a  multitude  of  accessions,  of  well-saved 
Christians,  will  be  added  to  the  church  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  divine  plan  and  purpose.  “Oh 
Lord,  revive  thy  work  in  the  midst  of  the 
years ;  in  the  midst  of  the  years  make  known, 
in  wrath  remember  mercy.  ” 
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THE  CHILD  JESUS  VISITS  JERUSALEM. 

ISTBODI  CTOBT  STUDY. 

THE  DEVELOPMENT  OF  THE  CHILD  JESU.S. 

It  was  apparently  the  intention  of  Joseph 
and  Mary  to  bring  op  Jesus  in  Bethlehem,  the 
prophetic  birthplace  of  the  Messiah  (Mic.  y. 
2).  Bat  this  project  was  fmstrated,  first  by 


of  angels  doth  he  take  hold,  bat  of  the  seed  of 
Abraham  he  taketh  hold  (16). 

There  may  not  have  been  a  school  in  Naza¬ 
reth,  thongh  there  probably  was,  for  a  few 
years  later  it  was  enacted  that  in  ertry  town 
schools  shoald  be  established,  and  children 
brought  to  them  at  six  or  seven  years  of  age; 
and  schools  mast  have  been  pretty  general 
before  sach  an  enactment  conld  have  been 
made.  Bat  with  or  without  school,  every 
child  was  thoroughly  taught  the  Law,  being 
able  to  repeat,  and  generally  to  read  it.  Before 
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the  jealousy  of  King  Herod  (Matt.  ii.  13-18), 
which  oamsed  the  Sight  of  Joseph  and  Mary 
with  the  young  child  into  Egypt,  and  after 
Herod’s  death  and  their  return  to  Palestine  by 
the  character  of  his  son  Archelaus,  who  would 
certainly  no  more  have  tolerated  the  existence 
of  a  Pretender  to  his  throne  than  his  father 
would  have  done.  It  was  therefore  in  their 
old  home,  Nazareth,  that  Joseph  and  Mary 
fixed  their  abode  on  their  return  from  Egypt. 
Certainly,  apart  from  the  fact  that  it  was  their 
early  home  (Luke  i.  26),  this  remote  and 
sequestered  village  was  a  suitable  place  in 
which  to  bring  up  the  child  entrusted  to  them. 

How  did  they  bring  him  up?  Our  Golden 
Text  sums  up  all  that  the  evangelists  directly 
tell  us  on  this  subject ;  but  there  are  a  few 
glimpses  elsewhere  in  the  New  Testament,  and 
the  researches  of  scholars  have  brought  out  the 
oonditions  under  which  he  lived.  The  inspired 
writers  give  ns  no  picture  of  him  as  a  mon¬ 
strosity  of  perfection  or  of  power.  We  have 
but  to  read  the  Apocryphal  Gospels  of  the 
infancy  to  realize  how  real  and  natural,  though 
how  surpassingly  beautiful,  was  the  growth  and 
development  of  Jesus.  He  was  a  true  child, 
obedient  to  his  parents  (Luke  ii.  51),  learning 
obedience  through  the  things  that  he  suffered 
(Heb.  V.  8),  emptied  of  all  heavenly  glory  and 
power  (Phil.  ii.  6  8),  made  in  all  things  like 
unto  his  brethren  (Heb.  ii.  17),  the  boys  and 
girls  who  are  growing  up  in  our  homes  to-day. 
The  sufferings  through  which  he  was  made 
perfect  (verse  10)  were  not  confined  to  the  last 
three  years  of  his  life,  any  more  than  the 
temptations  by  which  he  became  able  to  succor 
us  (verse  18)  were  confined  to  the  forty  days 
after  the  baptism.  Always  perfectly  obedient, 
it  was  no  more  easy  for  him  to  give  up  his  play 
to  perform  some  homely  task,  to  bear  with  the 
petulance  and  selfishness  of  younger  brothers 
and  sisters,  to  endure  the  pain  of  illness,  or 
accident,  or  privation,  than  it  is  for  a  child  of 
to-day;  the  difference  was  that  he  loved  to 
be  good,  and  was  willing  to  suffer.  He  could 
not  be  our  Exemplar,  as  well  as  our  Saviour, 
f  he  had  not  been,»n  aU  points  tempted  like  as 
we  are ;  nor  oould  he  have  been  our  Saviour  if 
it  oould  not  have  been  added  of  him,  that  he 
was  yet  without  sin  (Heb.  iv.  15).  Verily,  not 


Jesus  was  six  years  old  he  had  unquestionably 
learned  from  his  mother's  lips  the  nineteen 
verses  of  the  Shema  ( Dent.  vi.  4-9,  xi.  18-21 ; 
Num.  XV.  87-41)  and  some  other  parts  of  the 
Law.  The  law  was  the  principal  subject  of 
instruction,  then  reading,  less  generally,  writ¬ 
ing. 

The  language  of  the  people  was  Aramaic,  a 
branch  of  Syriac,  but  affected  by  Hebrew. 
Those  who  received  a  higher  educa¬ 
tion  learned  Hebrew.  Greek,  how¬ 
ever,  was  the  language  of  culture 
and  of  society,  as  French  is  now  in 
Russia  and  was  in  Germany  a  hun¬ 
dred  years  ago,  and  of  necessity 
those  engaged  in  trade  and  domestic 
service  had  a  speaking  knowledge 
of  it,  as  we  find  such  people  speak¬ 
ing  several  languages  in  Europe 
to-day.  There  is  good  reason  for 
supposing  that  our  Lord  and  his 
disciples  spoke  Greek ;  they  needed 
no  interpreter  in  such  cases  as  John 
xii.  20  22,  Mark  vii.  26,  and  Jesus 
generally  quoted  Scripture  from  the 
Septuagint.  Latin  was  the  language 
of  the  courts  and  of  jurisprudence, 
but  it  is  possible  that  Pilate  con¬ 
versed  with  our  Lord  in  Greek(Lnke 
xxii.  8;  John  xviii.  83-38,  xix. 

9-11).  That  Jesus  had  a  familiar 
knowledge,  not  of  the  law  only,  but 
of  all  the  Old  Testament,  is  evident. 

Before  he  was  twelve  years  old  he 
had  no  doubt  made  acquaintance 
with  certain  books  not  in  the  Old 
Testament,  but  which  were  widely 
read;  such  books  as  Enoch  (from 
which  the  Apostle  Jude  quotes), 
the  Proverbs  of  Solomon,  the  As¬ 
sumption  of  Moses  and  other  works, 
some  of  which  are  now  in  the 
Apocrypha,  and  all  of  which  being 
recently  written  had  an  immense  in¬ 
fluence  upon  the  public  mind. 

The  household  of  Joseph  was  of  that  class 
very  largely  represented  in  Israel  in  those  days, 
of  which  we  get  a  glimpse  at  the  time  of  the 
Presentation  in  the  temple  (Luke  i.  25  38) ; 
people  who  like  Simeon  were  waiting  for  the 


consolation  of  Israel’,  people  who,  like  those  to 
whom  Anna  carried  the  good  news,  were  looking 
for  the  recUmption  of  Jerusalem ;  humbly  devout, 
prayerful  folk,  obedient  to  the  law,  looking 
eagerly  for  the  kingdom  of  God,  flrmly  believ¬ 
ing  that  God  had  chosen  Israel  and  that  one 
day  Israel  would  be  supreme  in  the  world. 
Brought  up  in  a  believing  household  like  this 
Jesus  was  yet  not  precisely  of  it.  His  brother 
James,  the  just,  the  leader  of  the  Jerusalem 
Church,  shows  what  the  teaching  of  that  home 
had  been ;  but  upon  Jesus,  with  his  remarkable 
instinct  for  truth,  his  love  of  thinking  things 
out,  his  habit  of  solitary  meditation,  these 
teachings  produced  a  larger  and  deeper  effect. 
Although  it  is  impossible  to  think  that  in  his 
babyhood  he  had  any  other  kind  of  self-con¬ 
sciousness  than  other  babies  have,  any  sort  of 
recognition  of  his  divine  Sonship  (for  else  he 
would  have  been  a  monstrosity  and  not  a 
baby),  it  is  yet  certain  that  long  before  he  was 
twelve  years  old  he  must  have  observed  at  least 
this  difference  between  himself  and  other  boys ; 
not  that  he  loved  to  think  and  to  pray  as  even 
the  most  serious  among  them  did  not,  but 
that  he  realized  a  relation  to  God  which  they 
did  not  realize.  Carefully  instructed  as  he 
must  have  been  in  the  Messianic  hope  of  his 
people,  it  is  impossible  that  his  mind  should 
not  have  dwelt  much  upon  the  subject,  even 
before  his  twelfth  year.  What  could  have  been 
his  view  of  his  own  connection  with  it  must 
in  a  certain  degree  depend  upon  the  character 
of  the  Messianic  hope  of  his  people  at  that 
time  —a  subject  which  we  shall  study  next 
week. 

But  the  question  which  he  put  to  his  parents 
at  the  period  which  forms  the  subject  of  to¬ 
day’s  lesson  shows  at  least  this ;  that  already 
he  lelt  himself  to  be  so  truly  the  Child  of 
God,  that  the  other  parentage,  dear  and  true 
as  it  was,  ready  as  he  was  to  submit  him¬ 
self  to  it,  had  become  only  secondary  in  his 
heart. 
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THE  LESSON. 

Luke  ii.  41-52. 

Golden  Text. — And  Jesus  increased  in  wis¬ 
dom  and  stature  and  in  favor  with  God  and 
man.— Luke  ii.  62. 
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The  parents  of  Jeans  being  what  we  have 
seen  them  to  be  it  was  to  be  expected  that  they 
would  make  a  practice  of  going  (the  Greek  word 
translated  went)  to  Jerusalem  yearly  to  the 
feast  of  the  Passover.  It  was  not  obligatory 
upon  women,  but  the  more  pious  among  them 
went  (comp.  1  Sam.  i.  7). 

Verse  42.  At  the  age  of  twelve,  a  Jewish 
boy  became  a  son  of  (subject  to)  the  law,  and  like 
his  father,  went  to  the  feasts.  The  seventy 
miles  journey  on  foot,  with  an  ever-increasing 
caravan  as  new  companies  joined  them  at 
successive  stages,  the  great  multitude  chanting 
to  the  accompaniment  of  the  flute  the  Songs  of 
Ascent  (Psa.  cxx.-cxxxiv. ),  in  the  beautiful 
spring  weather  (March  or  April),  the  rainless 
blue  sky  overhead,  and  the  meadows  under 
foot  enameled  with  flowers,  must  have  been  a 
most  exciting  experience  to  the  Boy  Jesus. 

Verse  43.  T/ie  days  were  eight  (a  week  of 
two  Sabbaths),  but  people  from  a  distance, 
especially  the  poor,  seldom  remained  more  than 
two.  It  is  evident  from  verse  46  (see  below) 
that  the  parents  of  Jesus  were  of  this  class. 
There  would  be  a  large  party  returning,  and 
so  trustworthy  a  boy  as  Jesus  (the  word  here 
is  not  child,  but  boy ;  the  entire  story  from  vs. 
16  to  vs.  62  indicates  the  growth  of  the  child 
Jesus)  would  not  be  the  object  of  any  special 
anxiety  on  the  part  of  his  parents  (Revised 
Version)  at  the  time  of  departure. 

Verse  44.  If  present  customs  are  the  same 
as  prevailed  in  that  time,  Mary  may  have  set 
out  flrst,  with  the  women  and  younger  chil¬ 
dren,  and  Joseph  later,  with  the  men  and  older 
boys.  In  this  case  either  may  have  supposed 
that  Jesus  was  with  the  other.  There  is  no 
indication  of  neglect  here.  So  trustworthy  and 
obedient  a  boy  as  Jesus  would  not  be  closely 
watched. 

Verses  46,  46.  Three  days,  according  to 
Jewish  computation  (Matt,  xxvii.  68)  include 
the  afternoon  of  the  homeward  journey,  the 
day  of  return,  and  the  (probably)  brief  portion 
of  the  next  day  before  they  found  him.  It 
seems  strange  that  they  had  not  observed  that 
he  had  been  strongly  attracted  to  the  temple 
terrace  where,  during  feast  days  (but  not  at 
other  times,  this  was  therefore  within  the 
octave  of  the  feast),  the  rabbis  of  the  Sanhe¬ 
drin  sat,  permitting  any  one  to  come  and  both 
hear  them  and  ask  them  questions.  At  feast 
times  was  suspended  the  regular  Court  of 
Appeal,  held  by  the  Sanhedrin  from  the  close 
of  the  morning  till  the  time  of  the  evening 
sacrifice  (nine  to  three). 

Verse  47.  It  was  and  is  in  accordance  with 
Eastern  methods  of  teaching  that  the  young 
were  encouraged  to  ask  questions’,  and  when 
we  consider  how  difiScult  it  is  to  ask  intelli¬ 
gent  questions,  we  can  well  understand  how 
the  questions  put  by  the  Boy  Jesus  would  so 
arrest  their  attention  that  they  would  ask  him 
questions  in  their  turn,  and  would  be,  indeed 
amazed  at  his  understanding  and  his  answers. 
For  it  is  certain  that  the  intellectual  develop¬ 
ment  of  Jesus  had  kept  pace  with  his  spiritual 
growth. 

Verse  48.  Doubtless  Mary's  anxiety  had 
been  very  intense.  Thy  father  and  I  have  sought 
thee  in  great  anguish  of  mind.  In  a  city  so 
crowded  with  strangers  (Josephus  says  that 
there  were  often  2, 6(X),  000  strangers  in  Jerusa¬ 
lem  at  the  Passover)  some  dreadful  accident 
might  well  have  happened  to  the  inexperienced 
country  boy;  his  mother’s  question  was  the 
perfectly  natural,  hasty,  unconsidered  utter¬ 
ance  of  a  mother  under  such  circumstances. 

Verse  49.  Whether  or  not  the  Boy  Jesus 
had  ever  heard  from  his  mother’s  lips  the 
wondrous  story  of  his  birth,  it  is  certain  that 
by  this  time  bis  whole  being  most  have 
thrilled  with  the  consciousness  of  a  peculiar 
relationship  to  God.  No  wonder  he  was  sur¬ 
prised  that  his  mother  should  have  sought  him 


anywhere  but  in  his  Father’s  house.  While  his 
reference  to  God  as  his  Father  should  not  be 
taken  to  mean  that  he  disputed  the  implication 
(thy  father  and  I,  vs.  48)  that  Joseph  was  his 
father,  it  does  unquestionably  point  to  bis 
apprehension  of  the  Fatherhood  of  God  as  a 
peculiar  and  unique  relation  in'his  case. 

Verse  60.  It  seems  strange  that  they  under¬ 
stood  not  the  full  meaning  of  his  saying;  but 
they  were  in  this  much  like  other  parents. 
Their  children’s  souls  are  a  mystery  they  do 
not  take  pains  enough  to  fathom. 

Verses  61,  62.  It  was  quite  in  keeping  with 
his  new  apprehension  of  his  relation  to  God 
that  the  Boy  Jesus  continued  to  be  subject  to 
his  parents.  The  fact,  however,  is  here  stated 
expressly  to  remove  any  possible  impression 
that  from  this  time  Jesus  repudiated  the  au¬ 
thority  either  of  his  mother  or  of  Joseph.  But 
the  influences  of  that  Passover  experience  never 
left  him ;  the  consciousness  of  his  divine  Son- 
ship  received  new  strength  and  meaning  with 
every  added  year. 
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Rev.  Henry  T.  McEwen  D.  D. 

Returning  From  Afar. 

Jan.  8.  Strayed  from  the  fold.  Matt.  18:  10-U. 

9.  Evil  and  good  paths.  Dent  11:  2^3. 

10.  The  saving  voice.  Heb.  3:  7-15. 

11.  Turning  toward  home.  Isa.  55:  6-9. 

13.  God’s  welcome.  Ps.  103:  1-13. 

13.  The  heavenly  home.  John  14:  1-6. 

14,  Topic.— In  the  far  country.  Luke  15:  11-34. 

The  issue,  between  Scribes  and  Pharisees  on 

the  one  hand  and  Ohrist  on  the  other,  is  clearly 
joined.  What  they  denounced  as  a  vice,  he 
defended  as  a  virtue.  Their  charge  is,  “This 
man  receiveth  sinners  and  eateth  with  them.’’ 
The  parable  of  “The  Prodigal  Son’’  is  a  por¬ 
tion  of  his  answer. 

In  the  first  scene,  under  the  guise  of  a  wan¬ 
dering  son,  the  sinner  goes  away  from  and 
finally  returns  to  God.  Next  we  see  and  hear 
the  father’s  joyous  welcome  home.  Then 
comes  a  shadow  deeper  and  darker  than  the 
sin  of  the  prodigal,  it  is  the  jealous  hate  of 
the  elder  brother.  The  hearers  made,  as  Jesus 
intended  they  should,  the  application. 

The  younger  son  stands  for  that  unnumbered 
host  whose  impelling  desire  is  to  get  away 
from,  and  to  get  on  without  God.  God  and 
pleasure  are  with  them  contradictory  and  ex¬ 
clusive  terms.  Sometimes  it  is  open  revolt, 
“We  will  not  have  this  man  to  rule  over  us.*’ 
Again,  whilst  the  method  is  more  gracious, 
the  end  is  the  same,  for  having  received  their 
portion,  they  journey  into  the  far  country, 
and  there  waste  their  substance  in  riotous 
living.  Egotism  has  gone  mad.  God  is 
ignored.  They  forget  that  both  endowment 
and  heritage  which  they  wreck  and  waste  are 
God’s.  From  start  to  finish,  they  have  nothing 
of  their  own. 

Visions  of  pleasure  allure  and  defraud.  Day 
and  night  are  not  more  diverse  than  the  sin¬ 
ner’s  anticipations  and  realizations.  At  the 
beginning  there  is  bounty,  music  thrills,  wine 
sparkles,  women  smile.  At  the  end,  substance 
is  all  wasted,  famine’s  spectral  ghost  stalks 
to-day  where  yesterday  there  was  feasting  and 
revel.  Grim  want  pinches  until  he  whose 
every  desire  has  thus  far  been  gratified  is 
driven  to  the  fields  to  feed  swine,  whose  husks 
he  would  fain  eat.  “And  no  man  gave  unto 
him’’  who  bad  given  his  all  to  others.  “Bad 
men  always  disappoint  their  victims.  ’  ’  From 
a  daily  paper  I  get  this  brief  and  graphic 
biography  of  a  nineteenth  century  prodigal. 
“He  dined  at  Delmonico’s,  he  died  in  an 
attic.”  The  loss  of  affluent  conditions  was 
temporal,  that  of  ennobled  character  is  eternal. 

It  matters  not  whether  months  or  moments 
intervene  between  the  hunger  which  craves 


husks  and  the  decision  which  declares,  “I  will 
arise  and  go  to  my  father.  ’  ’  To  him  who  en¬ 
dured  them,  they  were  ages  of  agony.  At 
every  step  from  far  country  to  father’s  house 
he  was  haunted  and  hunted.  He  went  forth 
in  robes,  he  returned  in  rags.  Then  he  had  the 
bearing  of  a  prince,  now  humiliation  bows  his 
head,  and  shame  tinges  his  face.  Then  he  and 
want  had  never  met,  now  they  seem  insep¬ 
arable. 

Contrast  the  father’s  speech  and  conduct 
with  that  of  the  elder  brother.  “Welcome 
home”  wreathed  the  father’s  face.  Joy 
winged  his  feet  as  he  flew  to  meet  bis  son.  He 
rained  tears  and  kisses  upon  the  wanderer’s 
cheeks.  The  commands  are  as  jubilant  as 
authoritative.  “Bring  forth  the  best  robe  and 
put  it  on  him  and  put  a  ring  on  his  hand  and 
shoes  on  his  feet.  Bring  hither  the  fatte 
calf,  and  kill  it,  and  let  ns  eat  and  be  merry 
for  this  my  son  was  dead,  and  is  alive  again 
he  was  lost  and  is  found.  ’  ’  To  the  black  and 
bitter  past  he  made  no  reference. 

As  the  elder  brother  draws  near  the  bouse  he 
hears  music  and  dancing.  But  one  thing  coni 
banish  the  father’s  gloom,  that  one  thing  h 
dreaded,  even  loathed.  He  was  angry.  He 
would  not  go  in.  He  called  a  servant  and 
made  inquiry.  The  tidings  filled  him  with 
rage.  He  spurned  his  father’s  entreaty.  With 
the  hiss  and  hate  of  a  demon,  he  recalls  his 
brother’s  degradation.  As  if  the  guilt  were 
the  father’s,  he  says,  not  “my  brother,”  but 
‘  ‘  this  thy  son.  ”  It  is  time  the  curtain  should 
fall  upon  such  a  scene  of  woe. 

God  always  makes  it  as  easy  and  winsome 
as  possible  for  the  sinner  to  return.  Men  often 
make  it  as  hard  as  they  can.  God  asks  repent¬ 
ance.  Men  demand  penance.  Restoration  is 
the  aim  of  the  one,  humiliation  of  the  other. 

CHRISTIAN  ENDEAVOR  HOSTS !  ATTENTION. 

The  Christian  Endeavor  Prayer-Meeting  Top¬ 
ics  for  1900  are  a  decided  advance  over  those  of 
previous  years.  For  the  first  .time,  a  definite 
system  of  Bible  study  has  been  outlined.  The 
movement  is  geographically  world-wide,  with 
all  that  signifies  in  differences  of  race,  condi¬ 
tion  and  culture.  Suppose  that  you  had  been 
given  the  care  of  selecting  the  Scripture  Read¬ 
ings  and  Topics  which  were  to  engage  the 
devout  and  studious  attention  of  many  millions 
of  young  people.  Rising  above  all  din  and 
confusion,  yon  would  have  heard  their  clarion 
and  imperious  voice  demanding  that  the  clos¬ 
ing  year  of  the  nineteenth  century  should  be 
the  best  year  the  world  has  ever  known.  In 
the  material  and  intellectual  world  this  tri¬ 
umph  is  already  assured.  These  hosts  cannot 
be  quieted  with  any  such  statement  as  that. 
With  them  it  is  a  question  of  character,  not  of 
comfort.  Touching  humanity  at  every  point, 
their  movement  is  pre-eminently  spiritual.  To 
bring  men  to,  and  build  them  up  in  God  is  its 
goal.  The  local  prayer-meeting  is  the  radiant 
and  radiating  centre.  Under  these  conditions, 
could  you  have  done  better  than  to  focus 
study,  meditation  and  prayer  upon  the  Para¬ 
bles  of  Jesus  Ohrist?  Like  his  person,  his 
parables  are  matchless.  Others,  before  and 
since  his  time,  have  used  parables.  Oompared 
with  his  the  best  are  tame,  the  others  stupid. 
Photographs  show  how  men  look,  parables  how 
they  act.  With  nnequaled  vividness  they  por¬ 
tray  inner  life.  They  grip  the  memory  like  a 
vise.  To  recall  their  names  is  to  flash  before 
the  memory  a  series  of  living  pictures.  Unless 
yon  have  made  the  attempt,  a  happy  surprise 
awaits  yon.  Both  in  substance  and  teaching, 
a  larger  portion  of  the  New  Testament  than 
yon  have  ever  imagined  is  your  priceless  posses¬ 
sion  because  Ohrist  used  parables  to  enforce 
truth.  Without  them  no  Ohristian  worker  is 
adequately  equipped. 

Are  yon  seeking  to  win  a  wanderer?  Tour 
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need  of  “The  Prodigal  Son”  and  “The  Lost 
Sheep,”  is  instant  and  constant.  With  equal 
power  and  pertinence  they  reyeal  man’s  loss 
without  God,  and  the  boon  that  comes  with 
Ood’s  love.  “The  Good  Samaritan”  is  im¬ 
perative  in  these  days  when  social  problems 
are  absorbing.  The  triumph  which  attends 
persistence  in  prayer  is  graphically  and  ten¬ 
derly  told  in  the  parables  of  “The  Friend  at 
Midnight,”  and  “The  Unjust  Judge.”  Never 
has  the  cause  of  varied  resnlts  under  similar 
conditions  been  so  aptly  pnt  as  in  “The 
Sower,  ’  ’  where  the  four  kinds  of  soil  account 
for  the  difference.  Would  yon  see  how  loath¬ 
some  selfishness  is,  and  how  winsome  humility? 
Study  “The  Pharisee  and  the  Publican.” 
“The  Wise  and  Foolish  Virgins”  with  its  piti¬ 
ful  wail  “too  late,  ye  cannot  enter  now,”  em¬ 
phasizes  the  danger  of  delay.  Complete  the 
list  and  yon  will  find  that  each  one  is  freighted 
with  an  important  truth. 

No  other  form  of  teaching  makes  the  acqui¬ 
sition  of  truth  so  alluring  and  easy,  and  its 
retention  so  certain.  For  pressing  home  needed 
but  disagreeable  lessons  the  parable  stands 
unrivaled.  Ere  the  enraptured  hearer  was 
aware,  he  and  his  sin  stood  in  the  white  light 
of  truth  as  never  before. 

Immediate,  ample,  and  definite  provision 
ought  therefore  to  be  made  in  each  society  for 
Bible  study.  The  plans  for  the  United  Society 
have  been  outlined.  What  are  the  plans  of  the 
local,  individuid  society?  Here  is  the  strate¬ 
gic  point.  The  haphazard  method  ought  to 
be  sent  to  the  rear  this  crowning  yesur  of  the 
nineteenth  century.  Milk  is  about  the  only 
thing  that  sends  its  cream  to  the  top  without 
effort  on  the  part  of  man.  Skimming  is  the 
proper  process  in  the  dairy,  but  it  has  no  place 
in  the  study.  There  delving,  digging,  search¬ 
ing  for  truth  as  men  search  for  gold  and  jewels 
is  the  true  method.  Too  many  of  the  remarks 
and  prayers  in  meeting  reveal  surface  work. 
Planning,  praying  and  toiling  for  success,  are 
vastly  better  than  pointing  out  defects.  “In¬ 
spiration  is  perspiration,  ’  ’  said  our  genius  of 
electricity.  Waiting  on  Gk>d,  and  working 
with  God  in  his  special  realm,  have  been  the 
keys  to  his  success.  Grumbling  is  a  contempti¬ 
ble  weakness  of  the  coward.  Too  lazy  to  work, 
he  has  degenerated  into  a  whine.  Let  dogs  be 
the  only  snarlers  in  these  stirring  times. 

Most  societies  print  the  names  of  their  lead¬ 
ers,  as  well  as  their  topics,  months  ahead. 
Each  leader,  at  once,  should  seek  and  secure 
the  aid  of  individuals  as  well  as  committees. 
Ooncentration  and  co-operation  are  the  secrets 
of  the  world’s  success.  Devote  the  first  half 
of  the  meeting  to  definite  Bible  study.  Die. 
cover  and  develop  the  main  truth  of  the  parable. 
Focus  upon  it  the  rays  gathered  from  the 
“Daily  Reading”  and  other  Scripture.  Be  con¬ 
tent  with  nothing  less  than  the  setting,  meaning, 
and  relation  of  the  parables  to  each  other.  To 
plead  a  lack  of  time  or  ability  is  to  slander 
both  self  and  God.  With  systematic  use,  time 
lengthens  and  abilities  multiply.  The  common 
people  constitute  the  vast  majority  of  human¬ 
ity,  and  they  do  the  bulk  of  the  world’s  work. 

The  array  of  helps  is  rich  and  inexpensive. 
Every  family  has,  or  ought  to  have,  a  religious 
paper.  No  Christian  is  abreast  of  the  times  if 
he  does  not  know  what  God  is  doing  in  and 
through  the  Church.  For  this  the  denomina¬ 
tional  paper  is  indispensable.  Most  denomina¬ 
tional  papers,  and  many  dailies,  furnish 
admirable  expositions.  Self-denial  to  the 
extent  of  four  street  car  fares,  or  two  ice 
creams,  will  put  yon  in  possession  of  the  Pres¬ 
byterian  Handbook  for  1900,  and  the  Endeav- 
orer’s  Daily  Companion, 'by  Mr.  Wells.  Both 
of  these  are  richer  and  larger  than  ever  before. 
Never  forget  that  the  beet  of  helpt  become  hindrancee, 
vhen  they  are  used  as  substitutes  for  work,  rather 
( han  allies  in  work. 


STUDIES  IH  OLD  TESTAMENT  LITERATURE* 

THE  DAT  BOOK  OF  THE  HOST  HIGH. 

Pabt  I. 

It  was  Heine  who  called  the  Old  Testament 
“Jehovah’s  Diary.”  That  sad,  bewildered, 
dauntless  spirit  was  not  able  to  find  in  it  the 
divine  teaching  which  some  of  os  discover,  he 
could  not  make  that  application  of  its  utter¬ 
ances  to  his  own  needs  which  to  some  of  us  is 
so  precious,  but  he  did  see  in  it  that  which 
many  of  us  fail  to  see,  that  which  is  its  most 
important  characteristic,  making  it  the  unique 
book  of  all  the  world.  He  saw  that  the  Old 
Testament  was  the  record  of  God’s  dealing 
with  the  entire  human  race.  Not  a  categorical 
history,  not  in  the  usual  sense  a  philosophy  of 
history.  Bit  by  bit,  part  by  part,  in  divers 
portions  and  in  divers  manners,  as  one  sets 
down  the  events  of  his  life  in  his  own  diary, 
now  with  ample  detail,  again  in  mere  sugges¬ 
tion  which  only  he  who  has  the  clue  can 
nnderstand,  thus  has  God  given  us  in  this 
volume,  not  a  mere  history,  but  the  revelation 
of  a  gracious  purpose,  the  “inner  history  of  a 
converse  of  God  with  man.”  With  deeper  in¬ 
sight  than  we  find  in  the  sacred  books  of 
other  peoples  the  Old  Testament  pictures  the 
world  as  ruled  by  the  thought  of  God ;  with  a 
certainty  unknown  to  other  ancient  works, 
sacred  or  profane,  it  unlocks  the  riddles  of 
history  with  God  as  the  master  key ;  more 
completely  than  anything  that  has  ever  been 
written,  in  any  time  or  tongue,  it  shows  the 
entire  story  of  the  human  race,  past,  present 
and  future,  to  be  an  organic  unity,  event  grow¬ 
ing  out  of  event  by  a  natural  development,  a 
process  of  which  each  step  prophesies  of  the 
end — the  “one  far  off,  divine  event  toward 
which  the  whole  creation  moves.” 

We  do  not  nnnally  look  upon  the  Old  Testament 
in  this  light ;  so  far  as  it  is  historical  we  gener¬ 
ally  consider  it  to  be  the  record  of  God’s  deal¬ 
ings  with  a  single  race— the  Jews.  But  this 
very  common  assumption  goes  to  prove  how 
much  we  need  to  study  it  in  some  other  than  the 
usual  way.  For  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  Old 
Testament  gives  a  more  comprehensive  view  of 
history  than  any  other  work  of  ancient  time. 
The  first  attempt  to  acconnt  for  the  various 
races  actually  present  at  the  dawn  of  historic 
time  of  which  we  have  any  record  is  that 
found  in  some  early  chapters  of  Genesis ;  while 
a  large  part  of  Isaiah  and  some  other  prophets 
is  given  to  a  survey  of  the  whole  world  as  then 
known,  showing  one  nation  after  another  as  it 
stood  in  relation  to  the  divine  thought  for  the 
human  race,  then  being  worked  out  in  the 
history  of  the  people  Israel.  It  is  a  mistake 
to  think  of  the  Jews  as  a  separate  people  in 
a  geographical  sense,  as  if  they  were  isolated 
from  the  world  in  their  mountain  and  desert 
girt  land ;  they  were  in  constant  communica¬ 
tion  with  all  the  nations  then  existing.  It 


*  It  is  onljr  fair  to  both  readers  and  writer  of  this 
series  of  papers  to  say  that  they  were  written,  and  were 
given  in  the  form  of  lectures,  before  Professor  Moulton 
or  Professor  Kent  had  published  anything,  and  there¬ 
fore  before  any  of  the  now  large  and  daily  increasing 

Kpular  literature  of  this  subject  had  come  into  ^eing. 

the  nature  of  thinra  every  repetition  of  these  lectures 
—and  some  of  them  nave  been  given  more  than  thirty 
times— implied  their  careful  revision  in  whatever  new 
liuht  on  the  subject  had  been  given.  But  as  they  were 
first  written,  and  as  they  now  stand,  they  are  far  more 
the  fruit  of  a  lifetime  of  Bible  study  than  of  any  recent 
reading.  That  study  began  at  an  age  when  most  chil¬ 
dren  are  learning  to  read,  and  has  rontinued  for  more 
than  the  average  lifetime.  Its  results  have  passed  into 
the  fibre  of  my  mind,  s  i  that  it  would  be  impossible  now, 
if  it  were  desirable,  to  give  authorities  for  many,  if  for 
any,  of  the  statements  here  made,  or  of  the  positions 
here  held,  or  to  say  what  if  anything  here  is  my  own 
contribution  to  the  subject.  Probably  very  little,  if 
any'bing,  is  original  with  me.  My  contribution,  like 
that  of  most  popular  writers,  is  more  in  the  attitude  of 
the  mind  which  receives  and  gives  forth  the  thoughts  of 
others  than  in  anything  new  or  original.  It  is  indeed 
quite  possible  that  the  few  ideas  which  appear  to  me  to 
be  mine,  and  which  constitute  the  illumination  which  it 
seems  to  me  that  I  have  shed  upon  the  subject,  may  be 
found  in  the  works  of  other  writers,  though  I  am  not 
aware  of  having  found  them.  To  me  they  appear  to  be 
either  sudden  Hashes  of  insight,  or  the  gradual  develop¬ 
ment  in  my  own  mind  of  a  seed  thought  planted  many 
years  ago  by  parents  of  unusual  culture  and  breadth  of 
vision,  or  casually  dropped  there  by  I  know  not  what 
agency,  but  in  any  case  equally  the  gift  of  God. 

L.S.  H. 


was  a  trne  iostinct  which  led  them  to  mark 
in  their  temple  enclosure  the  precise  centre  of 
the  world.  That  circle  of  marble  pavement 
snrronnding  a  low  pillar  which  remains  to  this 
day  in  the  Haram  did  mark  it  then.  Palestine 
was  the  geographical  centre  of  the  world  in  a 
perfectly  true  sense,  and  Israel  is  still  its  his¬ 
toric  centre.  The  old  Rabbi  who  said,  “Israel 
is  among  the  nations  as  the  heart  among  the 
limbs”  spoke  true.  Israel  was  the  vital  organ 
of  the  world.  It  is  with  the  heart  that  one 
sees  God,  as  onr  Lord  tanght  ns,  and  this 
vision  and  faculty  divine  was  the  heritage  of 
the  sons  of  Israel. 

Think  for  a  moment  what  it  means  that  from 
the  earliest  times  the  Hebrew  idea  of  God  was 
a  moral  idea.  This  is  not  to  say  that  Israel 
was  the  only  religions  nation  of  antiquity : 
the  most  important  interests  of  all  ancient 
peoples  were  religions  interests,  and  this  was 
especially  the  case  with  the  Semitic  peoples, 
to  the  great  family  of  which  the  Hebrews 
belonged.  Nothing  is  more  striking  than  the 
revelation  of  this  fact  by  the  lately  discovered 
inscriptions  of  Assyria  and  Babylonia  and 
Moab  and  Phoenicia.  All  their  wars  were  re¬ 
ligious  wars,  all  good  and  evil  came  to  them 
from  the  band  of  their  god,  Ohemosh  or 
Melkhart  or  Bel ;  in  these  things  they  differed 
not  at  all  from  Israel.  Did  David  long  to  build 
a  house  for  the  God  who  had  “given  him  rest 
from  all  his  enemies  round  about?”  Mesha, 
king  of  Moab,  the  contemporary  of  Ahab,  in¬ 
scribes  on  his  monument,  discovered  hardly 
thirty  years  ago,  “I  have  made  this  high 
place  to  Ohemosh,  for  he  saved  me  from  all.  ’  ’ 
Did  Samuel  hew  Agag  in  pieces  before  Jeho¬ 
vah?  “I  slew  them  all,”  says  Mesha,  “a  de¬ 
lightful  sight  to  Ohemosh.  ’  ’  Did  Jehovah  say 
to  Saul,  “Go  and  smite  Amelek?”  The 
Moabite*  Stone  tells  how  “Ohemosh  said  to 
(Mesha)  ‘Go  and  take  Nebo  from  Israel,’  ” 
and  a^in,  *  *  Go  and  make  war  on  Horonaim,  ’  ’ 
an  Israelite  city.  It  was  not  in  being  religions 
that  Israel  differed  from  other  nations,  but  in 
the  character  of  his  God.  Bel  and  Ohemosh 
had  no  more  moral  character  than  Apollo  and 
Aphrodite  and  Thor  and  Freya,  but  Jehovah 
was  good ;  he  was  the  holy  One,  he  was  a 
righteous  God.  What  made  Israel  different 
from  other  peoples  was  his  profound  belief  that 
eternal  righteousness  ruled  the  world.  From 
the  very  beginning  the  children  of  Israel  looked 
for  this  eternal  justice  in  their  God.  It  was 
this,  as  Matthew  Arnold  says,  that  made  Abra¬ 
ham  differ  from  the  religions  monotheists  of 
Ohaldsea,  from  among  whom  he  was  called 
out :  he  dared  to  demand  justice  of  his  God. 
“Shall  not  the  Judge  of  all  the  earth  do 
right?”  If,  as  Professor  Toy  says,  “the  relig¬ 
ious  system  of  a  people  expresses  its  attempt  to 
construe  the  world  in  accordance  with  its  high¬ 
est  instincts,  ’  ’  think  what  it  has  been  to  the 
world  to  have  had,  from  the  dawn  of  history, 
in  the  very  centre  of  its  active  life,  a  people 
who  construed  the  world  as  related  in  all  its 
functions  to  a  holy  God  I  How  this  thought 
lends  interest  to  every  clue  we  have  to  Israel’s 
relations  with  the  nations.  How  great  por¬ 
tions  of  the  Bible,  which  till  now  seemed 
obscure  and  unimportant,  spring  up  at  once 
into  high  relief,  and  take  on  living  interest  t 
The  burden  of  Tyre,  the  burden  of  Edom,  the 
burden  of  the  desert  of  the  sea,  begin  to  mean 
something  when  we  find  that  these  peoples  and 
places  have  their  part,  too,  in  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  God’s  great  thought  for  the  salvation 
of  man,  and  are  inextricably  interwoven  with 
the  destiny  of  Israel,  with  whom  salvation  is 
inextricably  entwined.  But  such  interest, 
genuine  and  vivid  though  it  thus  become,  yet 
lacks  something  vital ;  for  until  we  study  such 
passages  in  their  literary  setting,  the  ideaa 
they  awake  in  our  minds  are  still  vague. 
Though  they  thrill  us  with  their  majesty  and 
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far  reaching  suggestions,  they  are  like  the 
sound  of  one  that  has  a  pleasant  voice,  singing 
in  a  language  which  we  do  not  understand. 

The  volume  which  by  a  central  idea  like  this 
brings  into  unity  the  story  of  the  whole  world’s 
life  surely  demands  a  larger  study  than  the 
purely  devotional  reading  which  is  all  that 
most  of  those  who  read  it  at  all  give  to  it. 
For  it  is  manifestly  more  than  a  revelation  of 
God  to  the  individual  soul,  more  than  a  system 
of  belief,  more  than  a  law  of  life.  It  gives  the 
key  to  human  history,  showing  its  secret  to  be 
the  converse  of  God  with  man.  Manifestly 
the  book  which  shows  this  truth  is  a  far  larger 
book  than  most  of  us  have  realized  hitherto. 
And  yet  I  am  not  afraid  of  being  corrected 
when  I  say  that  to  most  of  those  who  read  the 
Bible  daily  it  is  gradually  becoming  a  smaller 
and  smaller  book.  Not  less  precious :  far  other¬ 
wise  no  doubt.  The  light  of  day  was  not  less 
precious  to  the  man  of  whom  we  read  in  the 
tragic  story  of  the  Iron  Shroud,  who  day 
after  day  saw  the  walls  of  his  prison  closing  in 
upon  him  and  shutting  out  one  by  one  the  win¬ 
dows  that  opened  between  him  and  the  sun. 
At  first  he  did  not  notice  the  narrowing  area 
of  his  chamber;  and  perhaps  my  readers  are 
now  reflecting  for  the  first  time  that,  as  the 
years  go  on,  they  read  the  same  portions  of 
the  Bible  more  frequently,  going  over  and  over 
again  their  favorite  psalms  and  chapters,  mak¬ 
ing  fewer  excursions  into  the  unfamiliar  fields 
of  history  and  prophesy  and  wisdom  and  law. 

Those  of  us  are  hardly  better  off  who  have 
learned  to  see  spiritual  lessons  applicable  to 
ourselves  in  all  parts  of  the  Bible ;  in  every 
record  of  God’s  dealings  with  men  in  history, 
and  in  every  psalm,  prophesy  and  proverb. 
Reading  the  Bible  in  this  subjective  way,  with 
self  as  the  centre  of  importance,  we  have  so  far 
gained  as  to  have  been  able  to  find  that  the 
dryest  and  least  profitable  passages  may  have 
their  gleams  of  interest ;  as  when  the  story  of 
Jabez  flashes  out  like  a  precious  jewel  from 
the  midst  of  a  dull  genealogical  record.  It  is 
easy  to  make  a  personal  application  of  this 
exquisite  little  story,  with  its  half-revelation 
of  pathos  and  patience ;  and  where  we  find  no 
such  helps  over  hard  places  we  manage  to  make 
our  reading  what  we  call  “profitable”  by 
means  of  the  double  sense,  the  figurative  or 
typical  application  of  it  to  our  own  inner  his¬ 
tory.  But  granting  that  this  is  a  legitimate 
use  of  the  Word  of  God,  what  a  belittling  of  a 
volume  which  brings  to  light  the  most  sublime 
of  all  truths,  thus  to  whittle  it  down  to  fit  our 
individual  needs  I  A  somewhat  over- brilliant 
young  essayist  of  to-day  has  said  that  though 
we  have  accepted  the  Gopemican  system  of 
astronomy,  yet  in  our  philosophy  of  life  we 
are  still  Ptolemaic — ourselves  the  centre  of  our 
universe.  This  is  certainly  the  case  with  re¬ 
gard  to  the  Bible  study  of  most  of  us ;  and  we 
miss  more  than  we  are  aware  by  thus  making 
our  own  personality  the  centre  of  the  Bible,  and 
listening  merely  for  the  voice  of  God  to  our  own 
souls.  What  he  says  to  any  one  individual 
must  be  the  smallest  possible  proportion  of  all 
that  he  says.  We  cannot  learn  to  know  God  by 
discovering  what  he  is  to  ourselves  alone;  it 
is  not  until  we  learn  something, of  what  he  is 
to  the  world  that  we  begin  to  know  him.  To 
assume  a  double  significance  for  every  passage 
of  which  the  obvious  meaning  has  no  applica¬ 
tion  to  ourselves,  seeking  therein  for  the  cipher 
that  tells  our  own  inner  history,  is  like  the 
way  certain  people  study  Shakespeare,  finding 
in  it  the  cipher  in  which  Bacon  wrote  his 
own  story ;  only  the  loss  of  all  that  is  large  and 
central  and  universal  is  incomparably  greater. 

_  L.  S.  H. 

True  greatness  is  in  the  character ;  never  in 
the  circumstances.  No  matter  about  wearing 
a  crown,  make  sure  that  yon  have  a  head 
worthy  of  wearing  a  crown.— J.  B.  Miller. 


HOME  DEPARTMENT 

A  PRATES. 

Mary  Lee  Hall. 

Holy  Father,  hear,  oh  hear, 

Thongh  no  words  my  Ups  repeating. 

Fall  npon  thy  loving  ear, 

While  the  daylight  is  retreating ; 

Hear  me.  Father,  now  I  come. 

Hear  thy  little  child,— horn  dnmb ! 

My  lone  heart  will  speak  for  me. 

Tell  thee  that  1  live  beUeving 
Up  in  heaven  no  night  shall  be ; 

Thou  art  not  thy  child  deceiving. 

Lead  me,  holy  Father,  kind. 

Lead  thy  little  one,— born  blind  I 

When  at  length  beholding  thee. 

Face  to  face — no  shadow  veiling — 

Unsealed  lips  shall  joyfully 
Adoration  pour  unfailing. 

I  shall  praise  with  voice  and  lute, 

No  more  blind  or  deaf  or  mute  ! 

THE  WEEK  OF  PRATER. 

For  nearly  a  whole  generation  there  has  been 
one  week  in  which  Christians  have  laid  aside 
their  sense  of  difference  and  realized  their  one¬ 
ness  in  united  prayer  and  praise.  The  Week  of 
Prayer  is  a  most  blessed  season  for  many  rea¬ 
sons,  but  this  perhaps  is  the  chief  reason — that 
while  it  lasts  Ohristians  the  world  over  come 
more  nearly  than  at  any  other  time  into  a 
realization  of,  and  into  some  degree  of  ac¬ 
cordance  with,  the  prayer  of  him  who  died  for 
ns — ‘  ‘  that  they  all  may  be  one.  ’  ’  The  Chris¬ 
tian  who  does  not  look  forward  to  this  week 
as  to  a  time  of  special  privilege,  special 
strength,  special  enlightenment,  is  to  be  pitied 
indeed.  A  week  when  the  whole  Christian 
world  is  one  in  thanksgiving,  and  praise,  and 
supplication  I  How  sublime  the  thought;  how 
immense  the  power  that  may  and  should^result 
from  such  a  time  as  this ! 

Thousands  of  ns  owe  our  first  real  spiritual 
quickening  to  the  services  of  this  week. 
Thousands  of  us  have  found  our  hands  strength¬ 
ened,  our  courage  increased,  our  hopes  revived, 
our  power  of  work  multiplied  through  the 
services  of  this  most  blessed  season.  Why 
should  it  not  be  blessed  to  our  children  as  it 
has  been  in  time  past  to  ourselves? 

Has  the  habit  of  reckoning  with  the  Week 
of  Prayer  been  one  of  our  household  habits? 
Are  the  parents  teaching  their  children  to  look 
forward  to  it  as  a  time  of  privilege?  Or  is 
there  danger  that  the  children  will  deem  it  a 
time  of  limitation,  when  they  may  not  have 
guests  in  the  evening,  may  not  accept  invita¬ 
tions,  because  there  is  a  prayer-meeting?  Or 
sadder  still  is  the  fact  of  prayer-meeting  no 
bar  to  the  festivities  of  the  boys  and  girls? 

There  is  a  way  of  harming  the  boys  and  girls 
by  a  too  rigid  insistence  upon  prayer-meeting. 
Let  all  parents  beware  of  that.  And  there  is 
a  way  of  bringing  up  children  so  that  they  love 
duty,  even  when  duty  calls  for  self-denial. 
Let  parents  earnestly  seek  to  find  that  way. 
They  do  covet  earnestly  the  best  things  for 
their  children.  The  children  know  it  if  they 
are  wise  in  their  manifestation  of  this  strong 
desire,  and  they  respect  and  love  them  for  it, 
even  though  it  tends  to  limit  them  in  what 
they  deem  their  liberties.  Loyal  children  love 
to  deny  themselves  to  please  their  parents. 
Let  the  children  know  why  it  is  that  you 
hope  great  things  for  them  from  the  Week  of 
Prayer,  and  what  it  is  you  hope,  and  they 
will  not  be  reluctant  to  observe  it  as  yon  deem 
it  best  that  it  should  be  observed. 

TOU  PEEKED. 

Charles  Frederick  Goss  D.D. 

Little  Betty  was  having  her  first  lesson  in 
“I  spy”  and  I  saw  it. 

They  let  her  hide  a  few  times,  and  favored 
her  when  she  ran  to  the  goal  (just  as  they 
ought  to  have  done),  for  she  was  the  sweetest 


little  thing  that  had  ever  lightly  walked  th 
earth  since  your  own  little  Betty  was  a  wee 
toddler. 

Finally  it  came  Betty’s  turn  to  “blind.” 
They  placed  her  by  the  goal,  told  her  to  shut 
her  eyes  and  begin  to  count. 

“  Eeny,  me«ny,  miney,  mo, 

Ctttch  a  nigger  by  the  toe. 

It  he  hollers,  let  him  go, 

Eeny,  meeny,  miney  mo.” 

she  said. 

“That’s  not  it,  Betty!  Count  a  hundred 
‘ten,  ten,  double  ten,  forty-five  and  fifteen,’  ” 
cried  Billy. 

“  Oh  es,  I  fordot,  ’  ’  she  said,  and  began  again. 

Her  big  sister  Nanny  (to  whom  her  moral 
training  when  out  of  doors  seemed  naturally 
to  have  fallen),  was  not  unmindfn  of  her 
duty.  She  knew  by  instinct  that  Betty  would 
meet  that  great  original  temptation  to  “peek!” 

Sure  enough!  She  did!  I  saw  it  myself. 
While  she  was  counting  away  for  dear  life,  she 
lifted  her  head  stealthily  and  peeped  furtively 
out  between  two  of  the  chubbiest,  sweetest 
little  fingers  in  the  world. 

Nanny  saw  it  too!  She  stopped  stock  still, 
then  darted  back  toward  Betty,  crying  out, 
“Oh,  Betty,  you  peeked!  Yon  peeked! 
Naughty  Betty!  Naughty  Betty. ” 

Poor  litttle  Betty!  She  was  caught  “in 
flagrante  delictu!”  She  ducked  her  little  head 
and  looked  as  if  she  had  been  stealing  sheep. 

“Don’t  you  know  you  must  not  peek?  I  told 
yon  that!  It  is  naughty  to  peek.  You  must 
never  do  it  again,  ’  ’  said  her  faithful  monitor. 

“I  didn’t  mean  to.  My  eyes  dest  opened 
their  own  selves,  ’  ’  sobbed  the  little  culprit 

Poor  little  Betty !  I  suspect  they  really  did ! 
It’s  awfully  hard  not  to  “peek.”  I  remem¬ 
bered  my  own  young  days.  It  seemed  so  lonely 
there  on  the  goal !  I  sometimes  peeked  my  own 
self! 

And  then  I  fell  to  thinking  how  the  poor 
little  peeping,  lonesome  thing  was  like  us  all 
in  many  other  games  in  later  years  of  life.  It 
is  awfully  hard  not  to  want  to  peek !  If  we 
could  only  just  see  into  to-morrow !  If  the 
merchant  could  only  take  a  peek  out  across  the 
ocean  on  which  the  ship  which  bears  his^com- 
merce  is  wildly  tossing.  If  the  young  maiden 
could  only  just  open  her  eyes  a  little  bit  and 
see  the  form  of  the  young  Knight  who  is  com¬ 
ing  toward  her  through  the  shadows.  If  the 
mother  could  only  peep  through  the  awful 
mists  into  which  her  darling  has  vanished ! 
How  real,  how  terrible  is  the  curiosity  which 
consumes  us  as  we  stand  in  the  shadows  of 
life,  and  wonder  what  is  going  on  in  the  future 
or  the  invisible  worlds ! 

But  on  the  whole,  it  has  been  better  to  resist 
this  curiosity  and  not  to  try  to  peek.  There 
is  very  little  evidence  that  anyone  has  ever 
been  able  to  see  it  at  all,  and  a  great  big  world 
full  of  evidence  that  they  have  not! 

Struggle  against  our  limitations  as  we  may, 
“we  cannot  tell  what  a  day  nor  an  hour  may 
bring  forth,  ’  ’  and  there  is  no  better  or  happier 
frame  of  mind  than  that  which  humbly  says, 
“  I  do  not  care  to  see  the  distant  scene,  one 
step’s  enough  for  me!” 

The  trouble  with  “peeking”  is,  that  yon 
never  can  tell  whether  what  you  see  may  not 
be  the  very  thing  you  don’t  see !  The  most 
bewildered  people  whom  I  have  ever  watched 
grappling  with  the  problems  of  life  were  the 
ones  who  peeked  the  most ! 

Why  not  live  cheerfully  within  our  limita¬ 
tions,  by  the  exercise  of  a  simple,  child-like 
confidence  in  the  providence  of  God?  We  have 
been  brought  here  by  some  power  infinitely 
above  ourselves.  Why  not  trust  it?  Who  can 
produce  a  sweeter  frame  of  mind  than  that  of 
the  author  of  these  words,  or  create  a  diviner 


philosophy? 

I  know  not  where  hie  Islands  lift  _ _ 

Their  fronded  palms  In 

OF  ta, 
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k  KUBSEBT  ECHO. 

“Mother,”  said  (Jeorge,  “we  had  a  nice 
time  yesterday  afternoon  at  Uncle  John’s.  Do 
yon  know  that .  there  is  an  echo  behind  the 
bam?  I  wish  we  had  one  here.  ’’ 

“Well,  sowehave, ’’  said  the  mother.  “This 
honse  is  full  of  echoes.  ” 

“Is  it?”  said  Greorge.  “Where  mnst  I  stand 
to  make  my  voice  come  back  to  me?” 

“Anywhere  yon  choose;  bnt  I  think  the 
nursery  is  the  best  place.  “ 

Off  ran  George,  delighted;  bnt  as  he  entered 
the  room  he  saw  that  Baby  Ned  had  possession 
of  his  new  kite  and  was  proceeding  to  fly  it. 

“Put  that  kite  down, “he  cried,  angrily; 
“yon  will  break  it  to  pieces,  yon  bad  boy!” 

“Bad  boy!  bad  boy  I”  shonted  the  baby,  and 
mother  entered  the  nnrsery  jnst  in  time  to 
prevent  a  serions  difficulty. 

“I  think  yon  found  your  echo  sooner  than 
yon  expected,  ’  ’  she  said,  soberly,  when  peace 
was  restored,  and  George  hnng  his  head. 

“Oh,  is  that  what  yon  mean,  mother?”  he 
asked. 

“Tes,”  she  replied;  “that  is  what  I  mean. 
Jnst  as  the  echo  behind  the  barn  send  back  the 
very  tones  of  yonr  voice,  so  your  little  brother 
and  sister  reflect  back  yonr  tones  and  manner. 

I  think  if  yon  will  remember  this,  it  will 
make  yon  very  careful  how  yon  speak.  ” 

Later  in  the  day,  George  was  playing  stage 
coach  with  the  little  children,  and  with  his 
shooting  and  his  trampet  setting  the  nnrse 
almost  crazy.  ‘  ‘  I  wish,  ’  ’  she  cried  out,  angrily, 
“that  yon  wonld  go  down-stairs;  yon  are  such 
a  noisy,  horrid  boy.  ’ 

“Ton  are  a  horrid  old  thing  yonrself, ”  he 
shonteed  back,  and  then  suddenly  he  began  to 
langh. 

“Why,”  he  said,  “I  was  an  echo  myself  that 
time,”  and  as  his  mother  came  in  jnst  then, 
they  had  another  little  talk  abont  echoes,  and 
both  George  and  the  nnrse  determined  to  try 
to  make  some  pleasant  ones  before  the  day  was 
over. 

When  Baby  Ned’s  snpper  came  np-stairs,  he 
was  cross,  and  wonld  not  drink  his  milk,  and 
said  that  his  bread  was  “sour.” 

“George,”  said  mother,  “now  is  yonr 
chance,  ’  ’  and  George  ran  into  the  room  and 
was  so  funny  and  bright  with  the  baby  that  in 
a  few  moments  he  was  in  high  humor,  and  as 
mother  listened  she  conld  not  tell  which  was 
the  langh  and  which  the  echo.— The  Parish 
Visitor.  _ 

HORNING  THOUGHTS. 

J.  R.  Miller  D  D. 

People  need  from  ns  nothing  so  much  as  good 
cheer  and  enconragement.  Life  is  hard  for 
most  and  needs  inspiration. 

It  is  good  one  day  in  seven  to  look  np  into 
the  face  of  God,  to  get  new  hope,  fresh  nplift, 
strength  for  other  days. 

The  best  friendship  is  that  which  inspires  ns 
to  do  better,  to  do  onr  best. 

It  is  worth  while  to  do  even  the  smallest 
kindnesses  as  we  go  along  the  way.  Nothing 
is  lost.  No  dewdrop  perishes,  bnt  sinking  into 
the  flower  makes  it  sweeter. 

Strength  and  beanty  combine  in  the  making 
of  the  tmest  manliness. 

Two  good  mles  for  life  are.  Never  be  dis- 
conraged.  Never  be  a  discourager. 

There  is  a  blessing  in  hardness.  Enduring 
it  with  courage  and  persistence  makes  ns  strong. 

The  message  of  Christmas  is  joy  and  peace  to 
him  who  has  ears  to  hear. 


WHAT  A  HOT  CAN  DO. 

In  the  year  1890  (writes  a  missionary  in 
India),  I  visited  a  village  named  Neelagnn- 
gamm.  As  my  custom  was,  I  requested  the 
people  to  permit  me  to  preach  to  them  the 
good  tidings  of  salvation,  bnt  they  refused  to 


listen.  I  asked  for  a  drink  of  water,  bnt  they 
denied  me  even  this.  Abont  six  months  later 
I  was  tonring  in  the  same  district,  and  while 
in  camp,  a  delegation  of  the  elders  of  Neela- 
gnngamm  came  and  invited  me  to  their 
village.  I  said,  “Yon  wonld  not  even  give 
me  a  drink  of  water.  ”  “  That  is  a  thing  of 
the  past,  ’ ’  was  their  reply ;  “we  are  all  Chris¬ 
tians  now.”  Upon  inquiry  I  fonnd  that  a 
little  boy,  who  had  learned  abont  Christ  in 
the  village  where  he  had  formerly  lived,  had 
told  the  people  what  he  had  learned  and  re¬ 
peated  to  them  Christian  hymns.  All  that 
they  knew  abont  salvation  they  had  learned 
from  this  boy.  That  day  I  had  the  pleasure  of 
baptizing  seventy-flve  of  their  number,  includ¬ 
ing  the  boy  who  had  led  them  to  the  Saviour. 

THK  COMING  OF  THE  KING. 

[For  the  children  to  recite  to  Father  and  Mother  on 
Sunday  evening.] 

As  with  gladness  men  of  old 
Did  the  gniding  star  behold. 

As  with  joy  they  hailed  its  light. 

Leading  onward,  hr  aming  bright; 

So,  most  gracious  Lord,  may  we 
Evermore  be  led  to  thee. 

As  with  joyful  steps  they  sped. 

Saviour,  to  thy  manger  bed. 

There  to  bend  the  knee  before 
Thee  whom  Heaven  and  earth  adore ; 

So  may  we  with  willing  feet 
Ever  seek  the  mercy-seat. 

As  they  offered  gifts  most  rare 
At  thy  cradle  rude  and  bare. 

So  may  we  with  holy  joy. 

Pure  and  free  from  sin’s  alloy. 

All  our  costliest  treasures  bring, 

Christ,  to  thee  onr  heavenly  King. 

Holy  Jesus,  every  day 
Keep  ns  in  the  narrow  way : 

And,  when  earthly  things  are  past. 

Bring  our  ransomed  souls  at  last 
Where  they  need  no  star  to  guide. 

Where  no  clouds  thy  glory  hide. 

*  Among  a  number  of  amusing  schoolboy 
essays  contributed  to  a  recent  Cassell’s  Satur¬ 
day '’Journal  is  the  following  by  a  yonthfnl  es 
sayist,  aged  ten: 

“Emggerand  Eannerbnlism  is  one.  He  is 
a  man  of  bind.  Mr.  Chamberling  has  wrote 
to  him  sayin  come  out  and  fite  or  else  give  np 
the  bind  of  the  English  yon  have  took,  he  is 
a  boardntchman  and  a  wickid  heethin.  lord 
Kitchener  has  been  sent  for  his  goary  bind  and 
to  bring  back  his  scanderlns  head  dead  or  alive.  ’  ’ 


THE  OBSERVATION  CAR. 

THE  MERBT  SNOWFLAKE. 

Mary  F.  Butts. 

“  Where  shall  I  light?”  said  a  snowflake  small. 
Floating  over  the  garden  wall,— 

Floating  near  to  the  old  well’s  edge. 

Floating  over  the  barberry  hedge. 

Floating,  whirling  round  and  round, 

Nearer  and  nearer  to  the  ground. 

On  the  doorstep,  Doris,  snug  and  warm. 

In  cloak  and  tippet  was  watching  the  storm. 

The  gay  little  flake  was  so  starry  white 
That  she  watched  its  motion  with  delight. 

“Oh,  it’s  coming,  it’s  coming  right  straight  to  me,” 
Baby  Doris  cried  joyfully ; 

And  the  snowflake  flnished  its  merry  trip 
By  melting  on  Doris’s  rosy  lip. 

*  _  —Sdected. 

A  FAITHFITL  WATCHMAN. 

One  of  the  passengers  has  been  visiting 
Florida  and  writes  of  an  ostrich  night-watch¬ 
man: 

Dear  Conductor:  At  the  ostrich  farm  near 
Jacksonville,  there  are  many  flne  fowls — among 
others  a  variety  of  pheasants  whose  beantifnl 
plnmage  goes  to  adorn  ladies’  hats,  and  whose 
flesh  makes  a  delicions  dish.  So  some  negroes 
thought,  who  lived  near  the  farm,  and  wished 
to  snbstitnte  pheasant  for  turkey,  which  is 
getting  scarce  around  their  cabins.  They 
thought  that  at  night,  when  Napoleon,  the 
big  ostrich,  wonld  be  off  gnard  they  wonld 


have  a  free  field.  Napoleon,  like  his  namesake, 
is  very  pngnacions  and  qnite  alert,  both  day 
and  night.  When  some  of  these  men  crept 
into  the  enclosure  the  other  night  they  got 
near  the  pheasant’s  cage  before  Napoleon  ob¬ 
served  them.  Then  with  a  shrill  harsh  hiss 
the  bird  raised  its  wings  and  rushed  at  them. 
The  negroes  screamed  for  help  and  rushed  to 
the  fence  to  escape.  Napoleon  helped  them 
over  in  fine  style.  One  of  them  was  severely 
hurt  by  the  bird’s  sharp  claws.  The  negroes 
fled,  while  Napoleon  paced  np  and  down  the 
enclosure  hissing  with  anger  and  exultation. 
The  next  morning  there  were  relics  which 
showed  that  Napoleon  bad  decidedly  come  off 
conqueror.  Every  night  now  the  big  bird 
patrols  the  yards,  marching  along  like  a  senti¬ 
nel  on  duty.  M.  S.  H. 

THE  SILENT  HIGHWAY.* 

Louise  Seymour  Houghton. 

CHAPTER  I. 

A  cluster  of  huts  nestled  by  the  canal  side 
under  a  low  hill.  Most  of  them  bad  seen  long 
service  as  wagon- houses  of  ambnlant  showmen 
until  worn  out  beyond  all  possibility  of  repair. 
Yet  in  them  still  lived  men,  women  and  chil¬ 
dren,  and  on  very  cold  nights  donkeys  as  well, 
for  they  were  the  bread- winners  and  mnst  not 
suffer  beyond  donkey-endnrance.  Besides,  they 
were  warm,  and  the  children,  cuddling  np  to 
them,  were  in  less  danger  of  freezing. 

Winter,  however,  was  months  ago,  and 
George  Poele,  earnestly  engaged  in  the  effort 
to  lift  Pierre  Ducros’s  hat  from  his  head  by 
means  of  his  fishing  tackle,  bad  qnite  forgotten 
the  chilblains  and  other  inconveniences  of  the 
cold  sewon.  As  for  hnnger  and  hard  words 
and  blows,  they  were  of  all  seasons  and  must 
be  taken  as  they  came.  Pierre,  for  example, 
was  sure  to  kick  and  cnff  him  when  he  felt  his 
hat  lifted  from  his  head  and  beheld  it  dangling 
at  the  end  of  George’s  fish  line;  but  the  ex¬ 
quisite  pleasure  of  a  bit  of  mischief,  and  the 
only  secondary  delight  of  beholding  Pierre’s 
rage  and  hearing  the  laughter  of  the  other 
men  and  of  all  the  boys,  would  be  cheaply 
bought  at  such  a  price.  His  father,  engaged 
jnst  now  in  vaunting  the  superior  qualities 
of  his  Georgette  over  those  of  Pierre’s  Nantine 
would  join  in  the  guffaws  and  observe  with 
philosophical  coolness  the  punishment  which 
Pierre  might  administer.  And  luckily  Pierre’s 
sabots  were  worn  out,  and  the  soft  mules  in 
which  bis  feet  were  encased  robbed  at  least 
half  the  punishment  of  its  terrors.  Besides, 
who  could  look  so  far  ahead  when  all  one’s 
powers  were  concentrated  in  swinging  the 
fishhook  into  that  hole  in  the  soft  crown  of 
Pierre’s  hat? 

The  other  boys,  sitting  with  George  on  a 
pile  of  old  boards  before  the  huts,  had  just 
burst  into  a  shont  of  congratulatory  applause, 
and  Pierre,  irate,  had  turned  to  see  what  bad 
become  of  bis  hat  when  a  loud  shont  of  ”toue! 
hold;  tone!”  turned  all  attention  to  the  canal. 
In  the  river  beyond  the  lock  a  long  fioat  of 
boats  and  barges  was  being  brought  by  a  brisk 
little  tug  to  the  lock  gates,  and  the  next 
moment  men,  boys  and  donkeys  were  racing 
down  the  bank  and  along  the  tow  path. 

The  women  disappeared  within  the  huts. 
There  was  much  bustle  and  clinking  of 
“kitchen  battery,  ”  bnt  long  before  the  train 
of  boats  had  filtered  one  by  one  through  the 
lock,  they  had  emerged  from  their  cabins  laden 
with  pots,  pans  and  bundles  of  clothing,  their 
backs  and  shonlders  piled  high  with  hay  and 
fodder.  One  or  two  of  them  had  little  children 
on  their  arms.  Thermae  Poele  was  leading  a 
little  girl  by  the  hand,  and  by  the  hesitating 
manner  of  the  child’s  walk  and  the  vacant 
stare  of  her  eyes  it  was  evident  that  the  little 
thing  had  bnt  lately  become  blind. 

*  Copyright,  1900.  By  Louise  Setmour  Houghton. 
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At  the  lock  side  all  was  bnstle  and  anima¬ 
tion.  Slow  as  was  the  progress  of  each  boat  of 
the  train  it  was  all  too  rapid  for  the  talk,  the 
gesticulations,  the  exclamations,  which  seemed 
to  be  necessary  before  each  boat  conld  be  fitted 
with  a  tracker.  The  arrangement  completed. 


“Why  do  yon  tell  her  how  the  boat  looks?” 
asked  the  elder  of  the  two,  as  Th^rese  Po€le 
pansed  in  her  description  and  Ernestine  ut¬ 
tered  an  exclamation  of  delight. 

‘  ‘  Because,  little  girl,  ’  ’  replied  the  mother,  ‘  ‘  my 
little  Ernestine  cannot  see  it.  She  is  blind.” 


the  fortunate  tracker  hastened  up  the  bank, 
meeting  his  wife  and  household  goods  half 
way,  and  passing  on  to  the  now  deserted 
village,  took  upon  his  back  his  empty  cabin. 
This  he  carried  to  the  canal  side,  installed  it 
in  the  centre  of  the  boat,  harnessed  his  donkey 
to  the  towing  gear,  or  if  he  was  too  poor  to 
possess  one,  laid  the  tow  rope  over  his  own 
shoulder,  and  slowly  dragged  the  heavy  craft 
clear  of  the  lock;  his  wife  meanwhile,  as 
much  at  home  upon  the  boat  as  she  had  been 
an  hour  before  upon  the  bank,  busying  herself 
with  setting  her  cabin  in  order,  and  his  chil¬ 
dren,  perhaps,  running  along  the  tow  path  at 
his  side.  This  process  had  been  several  times 
repeated  and  still  Therese  Poele  sat  beside  the 
tow  path  holding  her  little  Ernestine  by  the 
hand.  For  Jean,  her  husband,  being  more 
prosperous  than  most  of  his  fellow  trackers,  had 
a  berrichon  of  his  own,  and  he  and  George  were 
actively  engaged  in  helping  to  transfer  to  it 
the  cargo  of  a  river  coal  boat,  too  broad  to  pass 
through  the  locks  of  the  canalized  river  Loing. 

The  transfer  was  still  incomplete,  and  most  of 
the  vessels  of  the  fioat  had  passed  through  the 
lock  and  started  on  their  farther  journey, 
when  George,  looking  up  from  his  work, 
uttered  an  exclamation  of  surprise.  A  beau¬ 
tiful  little  craft,  such  as  he  had  never  seen 
before,  was  just  entering  the  lock.  It  was  not 
a  freight  boat,  but  rather  like  a  floating  house, 
with  rows  of  pointed  windows  along  the  sides, 
and  at  stem  and  stern  a  balcony  gay  with  vines 
and  flowering  plants.  On  the  prow  the  name 
was  painted — George  spelled  it  out  with  some 
difficulty,  Le  Bon  Berger,  and  above  the  flat 
roof  was  stretched  a  sort  of  banner  bearing  the 
word  Conferences.  Seated  on  the  forward  bal¬ 
cony  was  a  group  of  father,  mother  and  two 
little  girls,  but  as  the  prow  of  the  boat  entered 
the  lock  they  all  stepped  ashore  and  the  chil¬ 
dren,  with  shrieks  of  delight,  ran  up  the  bank 
to  gather  some  yellow  flowers  that  were  bloom¬ 
ing  under  the  bushes. 

“Just  see,  mother,”  cried  George  eagerly. 


The  elder  child  stood  still  in  pained  dismay, 
but  the  younger  one  peered  closely  into  Ernes¬ 
tine's  face  and  exclaimed,  “But  she  has  eyes, 
like  me,  and  I  can  seel” 

“Hush,  Clarice,”  interposed  the  elder  sister, 
gravely,  but  Therese  Poele  was  not  displeased. 
She  only  smiled  sorrowfully  and  said,  “And 
so  my  little  Ernestine  conld  see,  once;  but  she 
has  been  very  ill,  and  somehow  the  illness  took 
her  sight  away,  and  now  she  is  quite  blind.” 

“Blind I”  echoed  little  Clarice  sorrowfully, 
then  suddenly  a  light  broke  acroes  her  face. 

“Then  yon  must  just  ask  Jesus  to  make  her 
see  again.  Like  blind  Bartimens,  don’t  you 
know?  He  just  said,  ‘Lord,  that  I  might  re¬ 
ceive  my  sight,  and  immediately’  ’’—she  hesi¬ 
tated  a  little  over  the  long  word — ‘  ‘  ‘  immedi¬ 
ately  he  received  his  sight  and  followed  Jesus 
in  the  way.’  Don’t  yon  ’member?  Why  didn’t 
yon  ask  Jesus  right  away?”  she  added,  a 
shadow  of  perplexity  crossing  her  face. 

“Anna  I  Clarice  I’  called  the  father’s  voice, 
“the  boat  is  leaving  the  lock;  come  now!” 

“Good-bye,  little  Ernestine,”  said  Anna. 
“I’m  sorry  that  you’re  blind.” 

“Don’t  forget  to  ask  Jesus, ”  little  Clarice 
called  back  over  her  shoulder  as  Anna  took  her 
by  the  hand  to  run  down  the  bank. 

The  blind  child  took  up  the  word.  “Ask 
Jesus,  maman?  Who  is  he?  Will  he  make  me 
see  again?  Oh,  mamma,  where  is  he?  Can’t, 
we  go  quick?”  The  color  rose  in  her  pale 
cheeks  and  she  clutched  her  mother’s  hand 
eagerly. 

“Jesus I”  repeated  the  mother  dreamily. 
“Yes,  I  remember  theie  was  a  story  like  that. 
The  sisters  told  it  me  when  I  was  a  little  girl 
at  school.  But  that  was  long  ago,  my  pet. 
He  has  been  dead  these  many,  many  years.” 
And  as  the  excited  child  threw  herself  into  her 
mother’s  arms  with  a  burst  of  disappointed 
tears  the  mother’s  tears  flowed  too,  for  the 
sore  of  her  child’s  affiiction  was  very  grievous 
to  her. 

She  sat  long  rocking  her  little  daughter  in 


down,  and  still  carrying  the  child  climbed  to 
the  upper  level  of  the  lock.  The  berrichon, 
loaded  at  last,  was  ready  for  the  journey,  the 
donkey  harnessed  to  the  prow,  George  armed 
with  a  whip  and  his  father  smoking  a  pipe 
upon  the  forward  platform. 

“She  has  a  long  start  of  us,  that  strange 
boat,  ’  ’  George  observed  to  his  mother  as  she 
passed  him  to  step  aboard. 

Therese  looked  southward;  the  strange  boat 
was  turning  a  bend  of  the  river.  The  level 
rays  of  the  sun  glinted  back  from  the  polished 
wood  work,  and  somehow  it  reminded  her  of 
the  “glory”  round  the  heads  of  the  saints  in 
the  old  church  in  the  Morvan  hills,  where  she 
had  lived  as  a  girl  Not  for  many  years  had 
Therese  been  in  a  church,  and  not  once  in  all 
that  time  had  she  sighed  at  thought  of  one ; 
but  now  she  sighed  heavily  as  she  laid  Ernes¬ 
tine  in  her  little  bunk  and  set  about  prepara¬ 
tions  for  supper. 

George  followed  the  strange  boat  with  his 
eyes  until  his  father’s  voice  aroused  him: 
“Hey,  let’s  bestir  ourselves  I  Are  you  planted 
there?” 

The  boy  cracked  his  long  whip,  (Georgette 
kicked  up  her  heels,  and  George  nimbly 
sprang  aside.  His  father  burst  into  a  roar  of 
laughter;  the  little  pantomime,  repeated  a 
hundred  times  in  the  course  of  a  journey,  al¬ 
ways  tickled  him.  Encouraged  by  applause 
George  repeated  the  manoeuvre,  and  thus  the 
heavy  craft  got  under  way.  Until  the  sun  had 
set  and  the  moon  had  followed  it  down  the 
western  sky  the  boy  walked  along  the  tow 
path,  his  interest  divided  between  the  antics 
of  Georgette,  the  supper  which  his  mother  had 
handed  to  him  over  the  side  of  the  boat,  and 
the  distant  lights  of  the  strange  boat  that  had 
so  deeply  stirred  his  curiosity. 

As  the  moon  went  down  his  father  came 
ashore,  unharnessed  Georgette  and  led  her  to 
the  hut  in  the  very  centre  of  the  berrichon, 
which  was  her  safe  abode.  George  shook  out 
a  bundle  of  hay  and  dipped  up  a  bucket  of 
water.  In  a  few  moments  all  was  quiet  on 
the  nnlighted  boat,  the  parents  and  Ernestine 
sleeping  in  their  cabin  and  George  beside  the 
donkey  in  her  hut. 

In  the  course  of  an  hour  the  boy  awoke  and 
looked  out.  The  clouds  were  hanging  low; 
not  a  star  was  in  the  sky,  but  far  ahead  along 
the  silent  highway  of  the  river  gleamed  a  row 
of  lights  from  the  windows  of  the  Bon  Berger. 

(To  be  continued). 


The  Woman’s  National  Sabbath  Alliance 
offered  last  spring  a  prize  of  |25  for  the  best 
paper  on  the  subject.  Religious  Training  in  the 
School ;  A  personal  experience  preferred.  The 
Press  Committee,  having  carefully  considered 
the  merits  of  thirty-three  mannscrips,  have 
awarded  the  prize  to  the  essay  entitled,  Christ 
in  the  School ;  A  Leaf  from  Memory,  by  Mrs. 
J.  M.  Johnston  of  Chicago.  The  Committee 
desire  to  express  their  appreciation  of  the  time 
and  thought  given  to  the  subject  by  the  other 
writers,  whose  papers  contain  matter  of  such 
interest  and  value  that  much  of  it  deserves 
printing  in  our  religions  press. 


At  this  season  of  church  fairs,  the  Marthas 
and  Dorcases  among  our  readers  will  be  glad 
to  learn  that  the  Michigan  Carbon  Works  of 


running  to  where  his  mother  sat  beside  the 
bank.  “Is  it  not  coguet,  the  little  boat?  Show 
it  to  Ernestine,  won’t  you?”  and  as  he  ran 
back  at  his  father’s  peremptory  call  the  mother 
began  a  description  of  the  strange  boat  to  the 
sightless  child  who  leaned  against  her  knee. 

The  little  girls  of  the  boat  drew  near.  They 
were  sturdy  little  creatures  of  perhaps  five  and 
seven  years,  quite  unabashed  by  strangers,  yet 
with  the  good  manners  of  children  carefully 
trained. 


her  arms,  her  mind  vaguely  haunted  by  the 
saying  ‘  ‘  immediately  he  received  his  sight,  ’  ’ 
even  while  with  tender  words  she  was  trying 
to  soothe  her  child  to  quietness.  The  sun  had 
dropped  behind  the  low  western  hills  and  the 
shadows  were  growing  long  when  her  hus¬ 
band’s  voice  aroused  her.  Little  Ernestine  had 
fallen  asleep  upon  her  bosom,  and  the  thoughts 
which  at  first  had  haunted  her  own  mind  had 
faded  into  vacancy.  She  rose  heavily,  gathered 
up  the  household  goods  which  she  had  laid 


Detroit  offer  to  send,  express  charges  prepaid, 
one  dozen  packages  of  their  Keystone  Silver 
White  Gelatine  gratis  to  be  sold  at  any  church 
fair,  provided  the  request  comes  from  the 
pastor  of  the  church,  and  that  he  mentions 
The  Evangelist  as  his  authority  for  making  it 


Corcoran:  “So  you’ve  been  to  Boston,  eht 
Did  you  find  the  streets  crooked?”  Boroher- 
ling:  “Crooked I  Every  time  I  went  out  for 
walk,  I  met  myself  coming  back.” — Exchanae. 


WSOLUn 


yew. 

The  action  of  the  Synod  of  Michigan  was 
met  by  a  gift  of  f50,000  towards  the  college 
endowment  by  Elder  Alexander  Folsom  of  Bay 
Oity — ^he  afterwards  gave  $80,000  more.  Very 
soon  Mr.  A.  W.  Wright  of  Alma  offered  two 
large  bnildings,  erected  for  educational  pur¬ 
poses  and  well  suited  to  the  needs  of  a  college, 
with  their  extensive  grounds.  This  generous 
gift  determined  the  location  of  the  college  at 
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INSTITUTIONS  UNDER  OUR  BOARD. 

{OofMmud  from  December  iS) 

Auca  Oolleoe,  Alma,  Mich.  — In  Nomine  Dei, 
Amen. 

Resolved,  That  in  view  of  all  the  facts 
brought  before  us,  we  will,  with  God’s  help, 
establish  and  endow  a  college  within  our 
bounds. 

Synod  of  Michigan,  Grand  Rapids,  October 
16,  1886. 

This  action,  reached  after  years  of  discus¬ 
sion,  thought  and  prayer,  has  wrought  out 
Alma  OoUege  with  six  substantial  bnildings, 
*  an  endowment  of  $220,000,  a  faculty  of  nine¬ 
teen  professors  and  instructors  and  a  student 
body  which  has  increased  from  ninety-five  in 
its  first  year  to  two  hundred  and  fifty-five  last 


1794,  and  Tnscnlnm  Oollege,  founded  by  the 
Rev.  Samuel  Doak  D.D.  Both  of  these  ^eat 
^ncatbrs  were  sons  of"'Princ^ton.  The  tradi¬ 
tions  oif  the  school  are  of  th^Scotch-Irish^Pres- 
byterian  stamp. 

The  college  is  now  under  the  control  of  the 
Synod  of  Tennessee.  The  land,  bnildings  and 
other  appliances  are  worth  $32, 000.~  The  courses 
of  study  in  all  the  deparfments  are  thorough, 
while  several  competent  professors  an(^  two 
assistan  ts  are  doing  the*"  teaching ''this  year. 
Some  of  the  needs  of  the  institution  are  the 
following:  (a)  An  endowment.  Some  friends 
are  helping  meet  the  current  expenses  and  the 
Board  of  Aid  is  doing  good  work  in  this  line ; 
but  an  endowment  is  needed  to  put  the  school 
on  a  solid  basis  and  to  enlarge  the  work  in 
keeping  with  the  growing  demands  of  this 
field,  (b)  Two  new  buildings  are  needed, 
(c)  New  books  for  the  library.  There  are  a 
large  number  of  rare  and  valuable  old  books  in 
this  library  and  some  of  these  will  be  sold  in 
the  near  future,  (d)  More  scholarships  for 
worthy  young  men  and  young  women.  It  is 
not  best  to  help  young  people  by  paying  all 
school  bills  for  them. 

A  scholarship  of  $50  will  make  it  possible  for 
many  poor  young  men  and  young  women  to 
spend  a  session  at  Tuscnlum.  In  no  part  of 
our  land  can  a  place  be  found  where  money 
will  bring  larger  returns  than  in  the  school 
work  of  East  Tennessee,  a  land  of  great  natural 
resources,  pure  air,  fine  climate,  inspiring 
scenery,  patriotic  citizens  and  bright  boys  and 
girls. 

The  Geneseo  Collegiate  Institute,  Geneseo, 
Ill.— The  Geneseo  Collegiate  Institute  began 
its  first  year  in  September,  1884.  It  was  one 
of  the  first  academies  organized  under  the  care 
of  our  Board  of  Aid  to  Colleges.  It  was 
founded  as  to  a  school  that  should  furnish  the 
best  facilities  for  laying  the  foundation  of  a 
broad  and  genuine  culture  while  aiming  by 


tionsl  institution  having  a  four  years’  oollege 
course  and  a  preparatory  department.  The 
first  President  was  the  Rev.  George  F.  Hunting 
D.D.  who  resigned  the  Presidency  after  serv¬ 
ing  the  oollege  for  nearly  four  years.  Then 
the  present  incumbent,  the  Rev.  A.  F.  Bruske 
D.D.  was  called  from  the  pastorate  of  the 
First  Church  of  Saginaw,  Mich.,  who  from 
its  founding  had  been  intensely  interested  in 
the  college. 

Largely  through  his  labors  the  permanent 
endowment  of  the  oollege  has  been  increased 
from  $80,000  to  $220,000  and  a  debt  of  $12,000 
has  been  paid.  Among  contributors  are  the 
Hon.  W.  P.  Bradley,  Mr.  Charles  H.  Davis, 
the  Hon.  John  M.  Longyear  and  the  Rev. 
David  M.  Cooper  D.D. 

The  most  pressing  need  of  the  oollege  at  the 
present  time  is  a  new  Ladies’  Hall.  Plans  are 
now  being  considered  for  its  construction,  in 
the  hope  of  soon  securing  it. 

Nine  graduates  of  Alma  College  are  now 
studying  for  the  ministry.  It  is  believed  that 
there  are  more  Alma  graduates  in  Presbyterian 
pulpits  in  Michigan  than  of  any  other  institu¬ 
tion  in  the  country. 

Qrsbnevillx  and  Tusculux,  Tuscnlum, 
Tenn.,  grew  out  of  a  union  of  Greene ville  Col¬ 
lege,  founded  by  the  Rev.  Hezekiah  Baloh  D.  D. , 


precept,  example  and  a  Christian  atmosphere 
to  impress  upon  its  students  the  supreme  im¬ 
portance  of  things  spiritual.  How  well  it  has 
fulfilled  the  high  hopes  of  its  founders  is  evi¬ 
denced  *  in  the  record  of  the  more  than  two 
hundred  alumni  who  have  been  graduated 
from  its  courses  and  the  thousands  of  young 
lives  that  have  been  inspired  and  uplifted 
through  its  infiuence. 

A  systematic  study  of  the  Bible  is  required 
of  all  the  students.  At  present,  in  addition 
to  the  required  work  in  this  line,  there  are 
four  voluntary  classes  carrying  on  supplement¬ 
ary  work  in  Bible  study.  Connected  with  the 
school  are  live  organizations  of  the  Young 
Men’s  Christian  Association  and  the  Touug 
Women’s  Christian  Association.  The  curricu¬ 
lum  includes  college  preparatory  courses  fur¬ 
nishing  the  required  languages,  mathematics 
and  sciences  for  entrance  to  the  best  colleges, 
an  English  scientific  course  for  those  who  can¬ 
not  attend  oollege,  two  thorough  Normal 
courses  for  preparations  for  teaching  and  a 
practical  business  course. 

For  the  first  thirteen  years  of  the  school’s 
existence,  the  Rev.  N.  W.  Thornton  A.M.  was 
its  Principal.  Under  his  administration,  the 
school  was  firmly  established  and  acquired  en 


dowment  and  property  valued  at  $45,000.  It 
is  entirely  free  from  debt  and  under  a  wise 
provision  of  the  Board  of  Aid  it  must  remain 
so  while  receiving  financial  assistance  from 
that  source.  Upon  the  resignation  of  Mr. 
Thornton  in  1897,  he  was  succeeded  by  the 
present  Principal,  J.  F.  Casebeer  Ph.M.  who 
had  been  instructor  in  Natural  Science  and 
Elocution  in  the  school  for  eleven  years. 

In  recent  years  the  Geneseo  Collegiate  Insti¬ 
tute,  in  common  with  most  similar  institutions 
has  passed  through  a  period  of  depression,  but 
it  is  now  steadily  and  surely  gaining  in  every 
respect  and  its  prospects  have  never  been 
brighter. 

Whitworth  College,  Tacoma,  Wash. — The 
Northwest  Pacific  region  is  rejoicing  in  the 
bright  outlook  for  a  Presbyterian  college  of 
superior  character.  Through  the  wise  and  effi¬ 
cient  administration  of  our  Board  of  College 
Aid,  the  noble  gift  of  $50,000  announced  at  the 
last  General  Assembly  has  been  made  to  pro¬ 
duce  far  more  than  could  have  been  anticipated. 
The  city  of  Tacoma  possessed  a  splendid  prop¬ 
erty  worth  $100,000,  on  which  a  mortgage  was 
being  foreclosed.  The  citizens  offered  the 
Board  this  house  of  sixty  rooms,  remarkably 
adapted  to  be  the  main  building  in  a  college. 
The  lodge  offers  two  fioors  for  a  dormitory  for 
boys,  while  its  first  floor  may  be  transformed 
into  a  fine  gymnasium. 

Adjoining  the  property  within  a  block  is  the 
Mason  library,  which  the  city  has  now  given 
to  the  college.  The  library  serves  finely  as  a 
chapel  and  convocation  hall,  and  the  building 
offers  facilities  for  several  class- rooms,  while 
its  six  thousand  volumes  form  a  valuable  addi¬ 
tion  to  the  library  of  the  institution.  The 
whole  property  is  ideally  situated  on  the  brow 
of  the  hill,  commanding  an  inspiring  view  of 
Puget  Sound  and  the  great  mountain  in  the 
distance. 

Thus  the  college  has  its  equipment  in  hand 
and  retains  sufficient  from  the  original  gift  of 
$50,000  to  guarantee  its  current  expenses  for 
several  years,  during  which  time  the  general 
condition  bids  fair  to  establish  the  institution 
on  a  solid  basis.  The  supreme  need  now  is 
endowment  for  the  various  chairs,  that  our 
church  may  have  a  strong  Christian  oollege 
here.  The  oollege  now  starting  out  anew  will 
open  January  2,  1900,  with  a  good  faculty  and 
with  bright  prospects  in  the  future. 

Pendleton  Academy,  Pendleton,  Ore.,  of 
which  a  out  was  given  in  last  week’s  Evangelist, 
was  started  in  the  fall  of  1889  by  the  Rev.  Thomas 
M.  Boyd  with  two  teachers,  in  the  old  Court 
house  building.  Daring  the  following  year 
sufficient  money  was  raised  by  the  help  of  the 
Board  of  Aid  for  Colleges  and  Academies,  to 
secure  lots,  to  purchase  the  old  Court  house 
and  move  it,  and  to  refit  and  repair  the  build¬ 
ing  for  school  purposes.  Later  a  dormitory 
building  was  erected.  Here  has  been  the  home 
of  the  Pendleton  Academy  for  the  past  ten 
years,  though  closed  in  ’94  and  ’95  owing  to 
financial  depression.  The  Rev.  F.  L.  Forbes 
is  now  Principal. 

Pendleton  is  the  prosperous  county  seat  of 
Umatilla  County  in  eastern  Oregon,  in  the  cen¬ 
tre  of  a  large  wheat,  ’wool  and  cattle  growing 
region.  The  county  raises  a  large  percentage 
of  the  wheat  of  the  United  States.  Four 
million  bushels  are  now  lying  in  the  ware¬ 
houses.  East  of  the  Cascade  Mountains  there 
is  no  other  school  in  Oregon  of  equal  rank. 
The  country  schools  are  of  low  grade  and 
widely  scattered,  and  none  gives  a  complete 
college  preparatory  coarse. 

The  attendance  has  grown  from  an  enrollment 
of  64  in  ’96  to  202  last  year.  The  prospect  for 
this  year  is  250.  The  school  has  passed  the 
limit  of  the  capacity  of  its  buildings.  About 
$600  was  spent  this  fall  in  enlarging  and  mak¬ 
ing  comfortable  the  old  building,  but  the  ac- 
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oommodations  are  not  yet  snfflcient.  Another 
teacher  is  sadly  needed,  bnt  there  is  no  room 
for  him{to  occupy.  A  large  school- room  has 
been  made  in  the  dormitory  and  this  is  full. 

The_school  has  been  practically  self-support¬ 
ing,  tuition  fees  more  than  covering  salaries. 
The  Board  of  Aid  for  Colleges  and  Academies 
have  helped  some,  bnt  their  appropriation 
scarcely  pays  incidental  expenses.  * 

While  the  first  great  need  is  new  buildings 
and  equipment,  these  will  bring  expansion  and 
increased'expenses,  and  the  school  cannot  hope 
to  sustain  a  high  standing  and  pay  its  own 
expenses  under  those  conditions.  A  building 
is  imperative,  but  an  endowment  is  more  so. 

Brookfield  College,  Brookfield,  Mo.— It 
does  not  fall  to  the  lot  of  many  men  to  organ¬ 
ize  a  church  and  also  to  found  a  college ;  yet 
such  was  the  happy  privilege  of  the  Rev.  J.  P. 
Finley.  Coming  to  Brookfield  soon  after  the 
Civil  War,  the  young  minister  found  eleven 
Presbyterians.  These  were  soon  organized  into 
a  church,  over  which  he  remained  pastor  for 
twenty  years.  Early  in  his  ministry  in  Brook¬ 
field  he  gave  much  attention  to  education  and 
for  some  time  conducted  a  private  school. 

Finally  in  1880  Mr.  Finley  secured  the  hearty 
support  of  some  influential  oitizens  in  provid¬ 
ing  means  for  securing  higher  education  at 
home,  Brookfield  Academy  was  erected,  and 
this  with  the  free  use  of  Mr.  Finley’s  home 
for  the  accommodation  of  the  teachers  gave 
to  the  youth  of  the  town  and  country  about 
opportunity  of  securing  a  college  preparatory. 
Tears  of  prosperity  followed  and  increasing 
attendance  was  met  with  an  enlarged  build¬ 
ing.  Those  who  had  loaned  money  to  the  first 
enterprise  made  their  loans  a  gift,  and  the 
property  was  Mr.  Finley’s  and  without  encum¬ 
brance.  The  labor  was  after  all  one  of  love, 
for  more  than  once  at  the  end  of  the  year, 
after  paying  teachers  and  all  bills  the  self- 
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giving  Principal  found  less  than  one  hundred 
dollars  for  his  own  ten  months  of  teaching. 

The  founder  of  church  and  school  lived  to 
realize  his  hope  of  seeing  a  fine  new  brick 
structure  completed  and  its  material  affairs 
under  the  management  of  a  Board  of  Trustees. 

Popular  subscription  now  made  possible  the 
setting  apart  the  splendid  building  and  a  large 
residence  for  the  larger  requirements  of  a  col¬ 
lege,  and  the  institution  came  under  the  con¬ 
trol  of  the  Presbytery  of  Palmyra.  The  Board 
of  Aid  began  contributing  towards  current  ex¬ 
penses.  The  grade  of  collegiate  institute  has 
been  steadily  maintained. 

After  so  many  years  of  steady  growth  and 
prosperity  the  college  is  now  facing  a  serious 
problem.  The  influence  of  the  college  has 


stimulated  interest  in  secondary  education,  the  long  to  the  Academy.  The  field  is  promising 
result  is  a  high  school  with  a  very  creditable  and  the  future  bright  with  hope, 
grade  and  affiliated  with  the  State  University,  Poynktte  Academy,  Poynette,  Wis. — When 
which  naturally  draws  away  considerable  local  the  stirring  address  of  Dr.  Herrick  Johnson 
patronage.  And 
now  this  year  a 
very  wealthy 

woman,  who  has  ^ 

been  a  regular 
annual  contribu¬ 
tor  of  one  thous¬ 
and  dollars,  has 
been  compelled 
from  lack  of  funds 
to  withhold  her 
usual  gift.  Losses 
in  these  two  quar¬ 
ters  make  it  ex¬ 
tremely  doubtful 
if  the  college  can 
meet  the  require¬ 
ments  necessary 
to  obtain  the  ap¬ 
propriation  of  the 
Board  of  Aid. 

The  field  is  im¬ 
portant,  the  time 
is  critical,  it  re¬ 
mains  to  be  seen 
if  old  friends  en- 
conraged  and 
strengthened  by 
help  of  new 
friends  will  hold 
this  ground  for 

Christian  edu-  Hastings  collkgb,  bastings,  neb. 

cation. 

Grassy  Cove  Academy,  Grassy  Cove,  Tenn.,  before  the  General  Assembly  of  1884,  on  the 
is  a  mission  school  which  had'its'beginning  in  importance  of  stemming  the  tide  of  merely 
the  work  of  the  Rev.  W.  F.  Rogers,  *in  1875  secular  education,  resulted  in  the  organization 
to  1878.  In  1882  the  Rev.  John  Silsby,  a  re-  of  the  College  Board,  Dr.  Green  and  his  elders 
turned  missionary  from  Siam,  re-organized  the  were  among  the  first  to  respond  to  the  clarion 

_ **"  .  work.  Under  the  manage-  call  to  the  Presbyteries  to  organize  academies. 

ment  of  Mr.  Silsby  the  They  bought  an  old  hotel  with  fifty  acres  of 
Academy  was  chartered  in  land  opposite  the  Presbyterian  Church  of  the 
1884  under  the  laws  of  this  village,  and  started  the  school  with  fifteen  stu- 
state  and  was^organized  as  dents  in  the  fall  of  1884.  Believing  that  schools 
a  permanent  enterprise  by  for  the  education  of  young  people  without 
the  Presbytery  of  Kings-  money  were  needed,  students  of  that  class  were 
ton,  Synod  of  Tennessee,  received  and  it  has  always  been  largely  com- 
Mr.  Silsby  died  in  October,  posed  of  such.  Land  has  since  been  added,  so 
1888,  in  the  midst  of  his  that  by  working  from  two  to  three  hours  per 
work.  day,  they  help  to  meet  their  own  expenses. 

>  The  Board  of  Aid  for  The  nationality  of  the  students  has  been  as 

Colleges  and  Academies  varied  as  that  of  the  state  of  Wisconsin.  As  a 
r  .  began  to  help  the  insti-  role,  they  have  not  had  early  educational  ad- 
tution  in"  1885- ’86  to  the  vantages,  and  much  foundational  work  must  be 

amount  of  |200.  About  done  every  year  to  prepare  them  for  academic 

one  hundred  students  are  studies. 

usually  enrolled.  I  think  The  distinctive  aims  of  the  school  are  there- 
^  saying  fore :  1st.  Education  in  the  Bible,  in  connection 

least  one  hundred  with  education  in  mathematics,  classics  and 

and  fifty  of  our  students  literature.  2nd.  The  necessary  help — and  only 

become  teachers  in  that — to  impecunious  Christian  young  men  and 

the  county  schools.  women  of  earnestness,  consecration  and  mental 

We  have  two  buildings,  ability,  in  securing  an  education, 

one  devoted  to  the  church  What  do  wo  desire  and  what  do  we  need? 
and  the  school,  the  other  First.  An  endowment  under  our  teachers  to 
to  the  school  alone.  The  Board  of  Trustees,  provide  tuition  for  these  young  people, 
recognizing  that  the  institution  must  enlarge  Second.  From  two  hundred  to  three  hundred 
its  work,  decided  at  their  meeting  last  June  to  acres  of  arable  plow  land,  this  in  oonneotion 

purchase  the  Silsby  property  at  the  price^of  with  the  land  now  owned  would  make  a  pay- 

1600  to  be  used  as  a  “Home”  for  the  preacher  ing  stock  farm  and  provide  sustenance  for  a 

and  teachers.  It  was  the  dying  wish  of  Mr.  goodly  number  of  students,  and  independent, 

Silsby  that  his  property  should  be  used  in  that  healthful  work  for  them. 

way.  The  property  is  worth  twice  the  con-  Third.  Two  cottage  dormitories  for  young 

traoted  price.  men  and  a  school  building. 

Our  needs  are  many — money  to  pay  for  the  Fourth.  Our  graduates  are  preaching,  teach- 
“Home”  and  household  furniture  for  the  ing  or  pursuing  their  courses  in  college,  and 
same,  a  better  dormitory  for  students,  and  new  almost  without  exception,  they  are  valued 
desks  for  the  Intermediate  and  Primary  depart-  Christian  workers  wherever  they  go.  We 
ments.  We  have  received  some  furniture  for  desire  to  multiply  them. 

the  “Home.”  Friends  have  furnished  one  Buena  Vista  Oollbob,  Storm  Lake,  la. — 
bed-room  and  the  library  for  us.  Our  library  Buena  Vista  College,  the  snooessor  of  Fort 
contains  fifteen  hundred  volumes,  whioh  be-  Dodge  Oollegiate  Institute,  was  organized  by  ■ 


to  the  school  alone. 


before  the  General  Assembly  of  1884,  on  the 
importance  of  stemming  the  tide  of  merely 
secular  education,  resulted  in  the  organization 
of  the  College  Board,  Dr.  Green  and  his  elders 
were  among  the  first  to  respond  to  the  clarion 
call  to  the  Presbyteries  to  organize  academies. 
They  bought  an  old  hotel  with  fifty  acres  of 
land  opposite  the  Presbyterian  Ohnroh  of  the 
village,  and  started  the  school  with  fifteen  stu¬ 
dents  in  the  fall  of  1884.  Believing  that  schools 
for  the  education  of  young  people  without 
money  were  needed,  students  of  that  class  were 
received  and  it  has  always  been  largely  com¬ 
posed  of  such.  Land  has  since  been  added,  so 
that  by  working  from  two  to  three  hours  per 
day,  they  help  to  meet  their  own  expenses. 

The  nationality  of  the  students  has  been  as 
varied  as  that  of  the  state  of  Wisconsin.  As  a 
role,  they  have  not  had  early  educational  ad¬ 
vantages,  and  much  foundational  work  must  be 
done  every  year  to  prepare  them  for  academic 
studies. 

The  distinctive  aims  of  the  school  are  there¬ 
fore  :  1st.  Education  in  the  Bible,  in  oonneotion 
with  education  in  mathematics,  classics  and 
literature.  2nd.  The  necessary  help — and  only 
that — to  impecunious  Christian  young  men  and 
women  of  earnestness,  consecration  and  mental 
ability,  in  securing  an  education. 

What  do  we  desire  and  what  do  we  need? 
First.  An  endowment  under  our  teachers  to 
provide  tuition  for  these  young  people. 

Second.  From  two  hundred  to  three  hundred 
acres  of  arable  plow  land,  this  in  oonneotion 
with  the  land  now  owned  would  make  a  pay¬ 
ing  stock  farm  and  provide  sustenance  for  a 
goodly  number  of  students,  and  independent, 
healthful  work  for  them. 

Third.  Two  cottage  dormitories  for  young 
men  and  a  school  building. 

Fourth.  Our  graduates  are  preaching,  teach¬ 
ing  or  pursuing  their  courses  in  college,  and 
almost  without  exception,  they  are  valued 
Christian  workers  wherever  they  go.  We 
desire  to  multiply  them. 

Buena  Vista  Oollbob,  Storm  Lake,  la.— 
Buena  Vista  College,  the  snooessor  of  Fort 
Dodge  Oollegiate  Institute,  was  organized  by  a 
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Joint  oommissioD  of  twelve  members  chosen  by 
the  Presbyteries  of  Sionx  Oity  and  Fort  Dodge. 
The  commission  met  in  Storm  Lake,  July  8, 
1891,  and  completed  the  organization  and  in¬ 
corporation  of  the  college  on  Jnly  9 — the  fol¬ 
lowing  day.  The  Synod  of  Iowa,  in  stated 
session  at  Boone,  in  October,  1891,  nnanimonsly 
adopted  the  college  as  its  own,  and  elected 
the  Board  of  Trustees  to  whom  is  intrusted 
the  entire  control  of  its  property  and  the  man¬ 
agement  of  its  interests.  The  Synod  recognized 
the  existence  of  the  other  colleges  on  the  east¬ 
ern  border  of  the  state ;  but  since  their  organi¬ 
zation,  population  has  moved  onward  into  the 
fertile  prairie  and  alluvial  valleys  of  central 
and  western  Iowa.  Here  were  four-fifths  of 
this  great  state  unoccupied  by  any  Presbyterian 
Ck)llege;  besides,  eastern  Nebraska,  southeastern 
Dakota  and  southern  Minnesota  are  looking 
this  way  for  a  college  so  endowed  and  equipped 
that  the  graduates  of  high  schools  and  numer¬ 
ous  Normal  schools  shall  find  the  means  for  a 
liberal  education  The  Synod  has  no  hesita¬ 
tion  in  following  the  example  of  the  fathers  of 
our  Church  and  planting  in  the  midst  of  the 
incoming  population  a  Christian  college. 

The  equipment  of  the  college  in  buildings 
consists  of  the  College  Building  proper,  the 
President’s  house,  the  Ladies’  Hall  and  the 
Boys’  Hall.  A  good  library,  museum  and 
laboratory  equip  those  especial  departments  of 
literature  and  science  for  good  work. 

Two  Literary  Societies,  the  Star  and  the 
Franklin,  encourage  literary  work.  Athletics 
are  popular,  and  in  lines  of  Christian  activity 
a  strong  Christian  infiuence  is  exerted. 

Union  Academy,  Anna,  Ill.— Union  Academy 
takes  its  name  from  the  county  in  which  it  is 
located.  Its  infiuence  has  become  so  widely 
extended  that  it  is  known  as  the  Academy  of 
Southern  Illinois.  Its  course  gives  thorough 
preparation  to  the  best  colleges  in  the  regular 
classical,  Latin,  scientific  and  literary  courses. 

The  Academy  receives  liberal  assistance  from 
the  Presbyterian  Board  of  Aid  for  Colleges  and 
Academies.  This,  of  itself,  is  a  guarantee  of 
its  distinctively  Christian  character,  although 
the  institution  is  not  sectarian.  Everything 
possible  is  done  to  develop  a  symmetrical  and 
upright  character  in  the  student.  The  Academy 
possesses  a  good  reference  library,  of  which 
liberal  use  will  be  made.  The  library  has  been 
increased  by  the  addition  of  several  hundred 
volumes,  the  bequest  of  Mr.  Charles  M. 
Willard.  The  buildings,  at  present,  consist  of 
Academy,  Charles  M.  Willard  Memorial  and 
West  Halls.  Academy  Hall  includes  a  well 
lighted  assembly  and  school-room,  and  three 
large  recitation-rooms.  Willard  Hall  is  one  of 
the  most  beautifully  located  houses  in  South¬ 
ern  Illinois.  West  Hall  is  a  commodious  and 
well  furnished  residence,  a  few  yards  from 


"  /Ifeyer  Quit  Certainty  for  Hope.” 

You  may  take  Hood's  Sarsaparilla  for 
all  diseases  arising  from  or  promoted  by 
impure  blood  with  perfect  confidence  that 
it  will  do  you  good.  Never  take  any  sub¬ 
stitute.  In  Hood's  Sarsaparilla  you  have 
the  best  medicine  money  can  buy.  It 
cures, —  completely  and  permanently, — 
when  others  fail  to  do  any  good. 

Stomach  Trouble-  “For  more  tban  20  years 
with  stomach  troable  I  was  obliged  to  live  on  stale 
bread  and  Juice  of  beefsteak.  I  had  a  great  deal  of 
InSammatlon  and  gastric  trouble.  A  friend  told  me 
about  Hood’s  Sarsaparilla.  It  entirt-ly  cured  me. 
Although  85  years  old  I  enjoy  excellent  health  and  take 
Hood's  every  qvrlng."  Has.  A.  O.  MAESOir,  12  Mason 
St.,  Salem,  Maw. 
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Academy  Hall.  All  buildings  are  heated  by 
furnaces. 

Albert  Lea  College,  Albert  Lea,  Minn.— 
In  order  that  the  present  as  well  as  the  future 
might  have  a  Christian  womanhood  fit  for  the 
needs  of  the  times,  the  Synod  of  Minnesota 
and  Board  of  Trustees  established  in  1884  a 
college  at  Albert  Lea  in  Southern  Minnesota, 
where  women  should  not  only  receive  instruc¬ 
tion  which  would  enrich  the  mind  and  heart, 
but  above  all  where  the  pervasive  and  en¬ 
nobling  Christian  life  should  be  cultivated  by 
the  religion  of  the  Cross  of  Christ. 

The  churches  of  the  state  and  friends  have 
done  much  for  the  college  in  the  past  two 
years.  Within,  the  home  life  has  been  made 
more  attractive  by  new  furnishings.  Three 
new  departments  have  been  added  to  the  cur- 
riculnm  and  the  chairs  of  instruction  are  filled 
by  women  of  wide  culture.  The  course  of 
study  covers  a  period  of  seven  years,  three 
years  of  academic  work  and  four  of  collegiate 
leading  to  the  degree  A.  B.  Systematic  Bible 
study  is  required  of  all  students  in  each  year. 
The  School  of  Music  is  especially  strong  in  the 
number  of  students  and  efficiency  of  work  done 
Last  year  the  trusteos  decided  in  future  to 
grant  the  degree  B.Mns.  to  those  who  satis¬ 
factorily  complete  the  course. 

The  increase  in  attendance  has  made  it  neces¬ 
sary  for  many  students  to  find  rooms  outside 
the  main  building.  The  students  are  loyal  and 
enthusiastic.  At  the  last  State  Convention  of 
the  Young  Woman’s  Christian  Association  the 
state  Secretary,  who  had  made  two  visits  to 
the  college,  spoke  of  Albert  Lea  College  as  a 
place  where  the  students  bad  learned  the  art 
of  living  together.  The  students  publish 
monthly  the  “Agora,”  which  reflects  the  life 
and  spirit  of  the  student  body.  A  strong 
Young  Woman’s  Christian  Association  is 
among  the  student  organizations,  also  a  liter¬ 
ary  society.  Fountain  Lake  which  borders  the 
campus  on  three  sides  furnishes  a  fine  gymna¬ 
sium  for  boating  in  summer  and  skating  in 
winter. 

The  graduates  and  former  students  are  widely 
scattered,  some  as  missionaries  in  China, 
among  the  Mormons  in  Utah  and  among  the 
Kentucky  mountaineers.  Many  more  occupy 
positions  of  trust  and  honor  as  teachers  in 
this  and  neighboring  states;  others  as  Chris¬ 
tian  women  occupy  positions  of  more  perma¬ 
nent  influence  as  the  revered  wives  and  moth¬ 
ers  in  our  Western  homes. 

In  order  to  extend  and  broaden  the  influence 
of  the  college  as  an  educational  factor  in  the 
Northwest,  more  buildings  are  needed,  better 
equipments  and  appliances ;  each  year  is  felt 
the  need  of  increased  endowments  for  scholar¬ 
ships,  as  there  are  more  applications  from 
deserving  students  who  wish  to  work  their 
way  through  college,  than  there  are  places  for 
them  to  find  work. 

The  trustees  desiring  greater  things  for  the 
college  have,  at  their  individual  expense,  an 
energetic  agent  in  the  field  who  looks  after  the 
financial  interest  of  the  institution  and  visits 
various  localities  to  secure  students  and  elicit 
interest. 

The  relation  of  the  college  to  the  churches  of 


the  state  is  particularly  important.  In  our  now 
states  the  greater  number  of  churches  are  home 
mission  organizations.  Some  have  only  one 
pastor  for  several  congregations,  these  often 
languish  for  lack  of  competent  workers  to  keep 
up  the  interest  in  the  homes  in  the  absence  of 
the  clergyman.  These  churches  are  greatly  in 
need  of  such  women  as  the  college  trains.  The 
home  church  is  enriched  by  the  spiritual  as 
well  as  the  mental  culture  which  the  college 
student  carries  to  it.  “Thus  the  college  be¬ 
comes  a  centre  of  influence  whose  every  effort 
tells  visibly  in  a  way  that  longer  inhabited 
regions  can  hardly  understand,  and  which 
lends  to  teaching  and  college  making,  a  zest 
that  it  cannot  have  in  older  states.” 

Glen  Rose  Collegiate  Institute,  Glen 
Rose,  Tex.,  was  founded  in  1889  and  opened 
its  first  session  in  September  of  that  year.  The 
Rev.  A.  S.  Carver,  for  many  years  pastor  of 
the  Presbyterian  Church  in  Glen  Rose,  was  the 
moving  spirit  and  inspiration  of  the  institu¬ 
tion. 

The  school  is  under  the  care  of  Trinity  Pres¬ 
bytery  and  has  received  substantial  aid  from 
the  Board  of  Aid  for  Colleges,  from  its  organi¬ 
zation. 

It  offers  a  four  years’  course  preparatory  for 
college,  but  is  also  prepared  to  carry  its  stu¬ 
dents  much  farther,  and  is  chartered  to  confer 
literary  degrees.  A  specialty  of  Normal  work 
is  made  and  among  the  former  students  are 
some  of  the  best  teachers  in  Texas.  The  Bible 
is  made  prominent  in  the  course  of  instruction. 

There  is  a  flourishing  Literary  Society,  a 
course  of  training  in  gymnastics,  and  a  Young 
Men’s  Christian  Association.  The  present 
Principal,  the  Rev.  L.  F.  Beckford  Ph.D.  took 
charge  of  the  institution  in  1898.  The  last  year 
was  one  of  the  most  successful  in  its  history, 
and  the  present  finds  the  school  in  a  prosper¬ 
ous  condition  and  doing  excellent  work.  The 
great  need  is  new  and  enlarged  buildings  and 
a  good  endowment.  The  main  stone  edifice 
presents  a  good  appearance,  but  the  front  is 
incomplete  and  greatly  needs  a  chapel,  a  hall 
and  a  tower  to  complete  it  for  use  as  well  as 
to  make  it  a  finished  structure. 


ACRE  of  orange  grove  in 
Cuba  will  go  far  toward  sup¬ 
porting  a  family. 

Frosts  never  visit  the  Island  and 
as  the  trees  attain  a  great  age  they 
yield  a  fixed  income  for  several 
generations.  This  fact  should  in¬ 
terest  all  who  depend  on  incomes 
that  are  not  permanent  and  wish  to 
invest  in  this  kind  of  property. 

But  great  care  should  be  taken 
that  funds  are  entrusted  to  honor¬ 
able  hands. 

To  lecore  groTe*  in  inxtoUments,  addreia  H.  C. 
Stkack,  si  West  SSd  Street,  New  Yoik.  Referenor 
Evancbust. 
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The  building  fond  has  not  been  completed. 
This  affords  a  fine  opportunity  for  generous 
Presbyterians  to  put  their  money  where  it 
will  do  good  and  help  a  very  needy  work. 

Nowhere  else  could  donors  build  a  more  use¬ 
ful  and  lasting  memorial  to  their  generosity. 
Dr.  Bickford  is  a  thorough  educator,  and  con¬ 
sidering  the  limited  means,  the  work  has  been 
crowned  with  abundant  success ;  but  these 
enlargements  are  necessities  to  the  future 
growth  and  prosperity  of  our  Presbyterian 
work  in  this  region  of  country.  An  enlarged 
constituency,  a  good  dormitory  for  girls  and 
one  for  boys,  would  insure  to  the  institution  a 
wide  field  of  usefulness  and  a  growing  future. 
For  want  of  these,  plans  for  advancement  can¬ 
not  be  realized,  or  must  be  of  very  slow 
growth.  Good  facilities  for  self  help  on  the 
part  of  students  would  soon  double  the  number. 

The  College  of  Montana,  Deer  Lodge, 
Mout.  — The  spirit  and  enterprise  which  started 
the  Montana  Collegiate  Institute  more  than  a 
score  of  years  ago  continues  to  day  in  the  newly 
organized  Young  Ladies’  Seminary  at  Deer 
Lodge.  That  early  attempt  had  failed  and  the 
feeling  that  such  an  institution  should  be 
under  religious  control  was  met  by  the  Pres¬ 
bytery  of  Montana,  which  in  March,  1884, 
founded  the  College  of  Montana  Among  the 
contributors  to  that  work  have  been  the  Hon. 
Alanson  Trask  now  of  Saratoga,  Mr.  C.  X. 
Larabee,  Mr.  S.  E.  Larabee,  Mr.  E.  L.  Bow- 
mer,  Mr.  Conrad  Eorhs  and  United  States 
Senator  N.  A.  Clark. 

Its  presidents  have  been  the  Rev.  D.  J.  Mc¬ 
Millan  D.  D.  who  continued  in  office  until 
called  to  the  secretaryship  of  the  Board  of 
Home  Missions;  he  was  succeeded  by  the  Rev. 
James  Reid  D.D. 

During  those  years  Montana  College  did  a 
noble  work  and  surmounted  many  obstacles. 
But  the  trustees  were  finally  compelled  to  face 
some  serious  disadvantages  to  the  college  in 
enforced  competition  with  state  institutions 
engaged  in  sharp  rivalry  with  each  other.  On 
the  other  band  for  a  number  of  years  the 
demand  for  a  Christian  Young  Ladies’  Sem¬ 
inary  bad  been  increasing,  there  being  nowhere 
in  all  the  Northwest  a  Protestant  school  ex¬ 
clusively  for  young  ladies.  Parents  were 
becoming  greatly  concerned  over  the  welfare 
of  their  daughters  over  whom  in  boarding 
houses  there  could  be  but  the  slightest  restraint. 

Considering  these  requests  as  well  as  the  im¬ 
possibility  of  our  continuing  our  school  of 
mines  and  mechanical  arts  which  were  the 
most  expensive,  at  their  annual  meeting  last 
June,  after  very  careful  consideration  the  trus¬ 
tees  decided  to  change  the  College  of  Montana 
to  a  Young  Ladies’  Seminary. 

In  all  this  state  no  place  could  be  found 


BUY  lamp-chimneys 
^  '  by  the  dozen  ;  they  go 
on  snapping  and  popping  and 
flying  in  pieces ;  and  we  go 
on  buying  the  very  same 
chimneys  year  after  year.* 

Our  dealer  is  willing  to  sell 
us  ^  chimney  a  week  for  every 
lamp  we  burn. 

Macbeth’s  “pearl  top  ’’and 
“pearl  glass”  do  not  break 
from  heat ;  they  are  made  of 
tough  glass.  Try  them. 

Our  "  Index  ”  describes  all  lamps  and  their 
froper  chimneys.  With  it  you  can  always  order 
the  right  size  and  shape  of  chimney  for  any  lamp. 
We  mail  it  FREE  to  any  one  who  writes  for  it. 
Address  Macbeth,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
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which  more  nearly  meets  the  requirements  of 
the  ideal  college  town  than  Deer  Lodge, 
nestling  under  the  shadow  of  Great  Mt. 
Powell  in  a  pleasant  valley  unsurpassed  for 
healtbfulness.  We  have  three  large,  substan¬ 
tial  brick  buildings,  with  a  fourth  smaller  con¬ 
taining  the  boilers.  A  competent  corps  of  | 
teachers  are  now  at  work  with  this  new  enter¬ 
prise,  making  a  most  favorable  impression, 
which  promises  well  for  the  fntnre. 

Like  all  other  schools  we  need  and  must  have 
endowment.  The  smaller  college  is  here  to 
stay ;  in  the  West  we  are  not  yet  handing  down 
onr  legacies ;  Western  money,  where  it  exists, 
is  busy  with  its  increase,  bat  conditions  grow 
rapidly,  and  we  have  faith  to  believe  that  the 
West  when  it  has  the  means  will  deal  gener¬ 
ously  with  the  institations  that  have  aided  so 
largely  in  her  development.  Onr  faith  was 
never  stronger. 

WOMAN’S  BOARD  OF  HOME  MISSIONS. 

Denominational  comity  was  the  platform  of 
the  Woman’s  Board  at  the  regular  missionary 
meeting  of  December  16. 

Kindred  work  of  the  Reformed,  Congrega¬ 
tional,  Methodist  and  Baptist  Ohnrches  was 
represented  briefiy  and  tellingly  by  Presidents 
and  Secretaries  of  various  Women’s  Boards, 
covering  a  wide  range  of  service  throngbont 
the  country,  with  blessed  results.  The  hearts 
of  missionaries  in  lonely  places  have  been 
cheered,  wanderers  reclaimed,  the  ignorant  en¬ 
lightened  and  children  who  have  fonnd  Christ 
in  mission  schools  have  returned  to  instruct 
and  win  their  parents  to  a  better  life. 

The  climax  of  interest  was  reached  when  five 
resolutions  were  presented  by  leading  women, 
also  by  Miss  Helen  Goald,  commending  the 
heroio  attitude  of  members  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  in  opposing  the  admission  of 
Brigham  H.  Roberts  to  a  seat  in  the  House  and 
also  calling  for  an  amendment  of  the  constitu¬ 
tion  which  shall  henceforth  prohibit  polygamy 
in  every  state  and  territory  in  the  United 
States.  The  Rev.  Josiah  Strong  made  an  elo¬ 
quent  and  forcible  address  which  will  be  re¬ 
ported  later. 

Tidings  of  the  severe  illness  of  the  Rev.  S. 
Hall  Young  at  Cape  Nome,  near  Bering  Sea, 
causes  mnch  anxiety  among  friends  and  sup¬ 
porters  of  his  heroio  work  In  Alaska.  This 
anxiety  is  intensified  by  long  suspense,  as 
advices  from  that  distant  point  come  slowly 
and  at  intervals. 

Provoking  One  Another  to  Good  Work. — It 
was  a  time  of  rejoicing  also  when  those  whom 
we  might  call  “red  cross’’  sisters  in  the  army 
of  the  Lord,  met  in  Assembly  Hall  for  coun¬ 
sel,  suggestion,  plan  and  prayer.  Mrs.  Horton 
represented  twelve  hundred  women  of  the 
Reformed  Church  of  America  who  are  pledged 
to  work  in  fifteen  states,  trying  to  repay  the 
debt'whioh  they  owe  the  Ohnroh  of  the  Neth¬ 
erlands.  These  loyal  women  have  built  one 
hundred  ohnrches,  they  erect  parsonages  also 
which  have  proved  centres  of  light  and  bene¬ 
diction  on  the  frontier. 

At'one  point  the  minister’s  wife  had  so  en¬ 
deared  herself  by  helpful  ministries,  teaching 
women  to  cook,  to  sew,  to  mend,  that  homes  i 


had  been  made  attractive  and  husbands  won  to 
better  things.  In  times  of  sickness  and[tronble 
she  had  also  proved  a  ministering  angel.  ^Some 
said:  “We  have  nothing  to  give  her,  bat”we 
come  to  ohnroh  and  always  to  the  missionary 
meeting.  Many  souls  have  thus  been  brought 
to  the  Lord,  beoanse  human  soul-sympathy 
made  the  Lord  himself  seem  near. 

A  new  mission  has  been  commenced  among 
Apache  prisoners.  One  Indian  came  to  the 
missionary,  saying:  “Show  me  the  Jesus  road. 
Once  my  boy  was  so  bad  I  wanted  to  kill  him ; 
now  that  he  has  been  to  your  school  he  is  so 
different.’’  Two  Indian  girls  who  are  leading 
beantifnl  Christian  lives  and  who  have  suffered 
persecntiion  for  their  principles,  asked  at  a 
camp-meeting:  “Pray  for  onr  mothers;’’  and 
those  mothers  came  to  Christ.  In  the  moun¬ 
tains  of  the  Sonth,  the  speaker  saw  a  woman 
ploughing,  yoked  to  a  cow.  She  said:  “My 
husband  is  dead  and  I  am  glad  of  it  for  he 
beat  me.  I  never  went  to  school  or  to  church, 
but  1  am  going  to  raise  my  girl  better,  and 
so  I  work  for  it.’’ 

Onr  Methodist  Sisters. —These  were  repre¬ 
sented  by  Mrs.  Clinton  B.  Fisk,  President  of 
the  National  Home  Missionary  Society  of  the 
Methodist  Ohnroh.  “Go  as  far  as  yon  can 
with  frontier  missions,  and  two  miles  beyond 
yon  will  find  the  little  Methodist  chapel.’’ 

Missionary  work  is  prosecnted  on  varied 
lines.  Supplies  are  sent  to  seven  hundred  min¬ 
isters  on  the  field.  A  missionary  stands  at  the 
gate  of  emigration  on  Ellis  Island  to  offer  a 
Christian  welcome  to  incoming  strangers  and 
to  save  them  from  the  vnltnres  who  are  ready 
to  devour  them. 

In  the  city  of  Washington  there  is  a  national 
training  school  for  deaconesses,  whence  con¬ 
secrated  women  are  sent  ont  to  bless  its  vari¬ 
ous  districts.  One,  going  ont  with  directions 
to  visit  every  honse  paused  before  a  mansion 
having  every  appearance  of  wealth,  bat  obe¬ 
dient  to  instmcions,  she  rang  the  bell  and  sent 
up  her  card.  It  proved  to  be  a  home  of  sorrow. 
The  mistress  of  the  honse  received  her  at  once. 
Her  face  wasi  swollen  with  weeping.  She 
said:  “I  never  needed  a  friend  in  my  life  as  I 
do  now.’’  An  only  daughter  had  been  led 
astray  and  bad  left  her  home. 

The  case  was  oonunitted  to  God  and  the  dea¬ 
coness  went  her  way,  not  to  forget,  but  to  seek 
the  lost  one.  Sbe  was  fonnd,  reclaimed,  con¬ 
verted  and  now  all  that  family  are  rejoicing  in 
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Church  Organ  Pipea  Only 
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HYMNOLIA  Warerooms,  Chickering  Hall, 
130  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York. 

Fbank  Taft,  Sole  Prop,  and  Manuf’r. 


PINE  TREE  INN 

Lakkhurst,  New  Jersey 

Is  a  new  and  handsome  hotel,  built  especially  for  winter, 
situated  66  miles  south  of  New  York,  in  the  great  sandy 
Pine  Belt,  which  gives  it  an  air  of  unusual  purity  and 
healthfulness.  For  rates  or  other  information  please  ad¬ 
dress  ALBERT  A.  LE  ROY,  Prop'r. 


DR.  HILLiy 

PLYMOUTH  CHURCH  SERMONS 

Appear  in  everr  Monday's  issue  of  the  Brooklyn  Daily  Eagle, 
suDscription  pnoe  $1.60  per  year,  postpaid. 

In  aadition  to  Plymouth  Church  sermons  are  reports  of 
sermons  of  the  leading  clergymen  of  Greater  New  York. 


the  Lord.  In  the  South,  over  ten  thousand 
mountain  whites  have  been  educated  in  every¬ 
thing  pertaining  to  domestic  life. 

The  Woman’s  Home  Mission  Union  of  the 
Oongregational  Church  was  represented  by 
Mrs.  Kincaid.  This  Union  supports  ministers 
on  the  frontier,  also  Sunday-school  and  educa¬ 
tional  work.  They  aid  the  American  Mission¬ 
ary  Association  in  work  for  the  Indians,  Freed- 
men  and  in  Alaska.  There  are  forty-one  state 
societies.  Spanish  speaking  people  in  this 
country  receive  the  Gospel  at  their  hands. 
Last  year,  the  first  Protestant  Church  of  one 
hundred  and  twelve  members  was  organized 
in  Br(x>klyn.  Three  members  from  this  church 
in  Greater  New  York  have  gone  to  Cuba. 
Bible  and  deaconess  work  is  prosecuted  among 
the  Bohemians  with  marked  results,  also  among 
the  Hungarians  and  the  Indians.  Black  Crow 
and  his  entire  family  are  professing  Christians. 

Mrs.  McArthur  stated  that  twenty-two  years 
ago  the  Woman’s  Baptist  Society  was  organ¬ 
ized.  “W.  I.  C.  ”  indicated  their  purpose, 
“What  I  Can.’’  The  elevation  of  the  colored 
people  came  first,  followed  by  help  for  Indians, 
Jews,  Porto  Ricans  and  Cubans.  This  society 
has  training  schools,  and  results  follow.  When 
the  Indians  begin  to  study  God’s  Word,  they 
begin  to  honor  God’s  day.  There  are  one  hun¬ 
dred  and  thirty-three  missionaries  on  the  field 
and  over  one  thousand  souls  have  been  brought 
to  Christ.  A  railroad  conductor  who  had  long 
known  the  character  of  a  certain  region,  admit¬ 
ted  that  he  would  be  afraid  to  make  his  home 
Jiere,  yet  bright  young  women  came  as  teach¬ 
ers  to  these  people.  Discriminating  Indians 
said:  “White  men  afraid,  bring  gun.  Women 
come  all  alone,  no  ’fraid. ’’  H.  E.  B. 


The  National  Academy  of  Design  opened  its 
seventy-fifth  annual  exhibition  on  Monday, 
January  1,  1900,  at  the  galleries  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Fine  Arts  Society,  215  West  Fifty-seventh 
street.  The  exhibition  will  close  on  January  27. 


State  of  Ohio,  City  of  Toledo,  I 
Lucas  County. 

Frank  J.  Cheney  makes  oath  that  he  is  the  senior 
partner  of  the  firm  of  F.  J.  Cheney  A  Co.,  doing  hnsi- 
ness  in  the  City  of  Toledo,  Connty  and  State  aforesaid, 
and  that  said  firm  will  pay  the  snm  of  ONE  HUNDRED 
DOLLARS  for  each  and  every  case  of  Catarrh  that  can¬ 
not  he  cared  hy  the  use  of  Hall's  Catarrh  Cure. 

FRANK  J.  CHENEY. 

Sworn  to  before  me  and  sahacrlbed  in  my  presence, 
this  6th  day  of  December,  A.  D.  18M. 


A.  W.  GLEASON. 

Notoary  PtMUi. 


Hall's  Catarrh  Cure  is  taken  internally  and  acts  di¬ 
rectly  on  the  blood  and  mucous  surfaces  of  the  system. 
Send  for  testimonials,  free.  F.  J.  CHENEY  &  CO,, 
Toledo,  Ohio. 

Sold  by  Druggists,  75c. 
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WOMEN’S  BOARD  OF  FOREION  MISSIONS. 

News  from  India  has  been  of  special  interest 
lately  on  account  of  famine,  suffering  and 
appeals  for  help.  Several  letters  have  come 
and  were  read  at  the  Wednesday  morning 
meetings  of  December  20  and  27.  Miss  Grace 
Wilder,  writing  to  Mrs.  Kimball,  referred  to 
the  summer  described  in  her  correspondent’s 
letter,  and  added,  “But,  oh,  I  would  not 
change  places  with  yon  I  Yesterday  mother 
and  I  were  in  a  town  which  I  believe  no  mis¬ 
sionary  lady  had  ever  visited.  At  first  some  of 
the  people  were  afraid  of  ns,  a  mmor  having 
spread  that  Europeans  throw  something  into 
the  water  which  induces  plagne.  One  man 
came  to  our  tent  and  drove  people  away.  We 
had  a  season  of  prayer  and  in  a  few  hours 
there  was  a  marked  change.  An  English- 
speaking  student  called,  he  introdnoed  ns  to 
other  prominent  people.  The  very  one  who 
opposed  sat  and  listened  quietly.  An  invita¬ 
tion  was  given  me  to  visit  one  of  the  well-to- 
do  homes,  where  a  crowd  gathered. 

“While  there  was  uncertainty  about  onr  re¬ 
ception,  mother  sat  outside  the  tent  and  spoke 
very  clearly  to  the  people.  ‘It  was  because  of 
the  old  lady  we  listened,  ’  was  reported  to  me. 
I  know  it  is  a  great  help  to  have  dear  mother’s 
sweet  face  and  gray  hairs  at  my  side.  I  wish 
missionary  candidates  who  are  afraid  of  hard¬ 
ships  might  see  how  one  at  seventy-seven  years 
can  be  used  of  Gk>d  in  rough  pioneer  work 
She  can  ride  in  native  springless  carta,  and 
sleep  in  native  inns,  and  keep  well  and  happy. 
No  one  need  dread  old  age  in  snch 
service.  ’’ 

The  following  facts  about  the  famine  were 
inclosed  by  Miss  Wilder  who  added  that  that 
very  morning  women  had  been  waiting  by  the 
well-side  begging  for  water.  Being  low  caste 
women  they  were  not  permitted  to  draw  water 
from  it,  and  their  own  had  dried  np. 

Onr  rainy  season  is  now  over  and  the  pros¬ 
pect  of  famine  is  most  serious.  It  is  pitifnl  to 
see  the  second  crop  withering  in  the  fields 
aronnd  ns  as  the  first  did.  We  learn  that  the 
Bombay  government  is  providing  for  the  em¬ 
ployment  of  960,000  persons.  Most  terrible  of 
all,  water  is  short  over  large  areas.  A  leading 
railway  official  has  said,  “In  fonr  months’ 
time  hnndreds  of  miles  of  railroad  will  be  shut 
down  and  not  a  train  rnnning,  simply  because 
there  will  not  be  enough  water  to  fill  a 
boiler.  ’  ’  Some  rivers  have  no  running  water 
now,  and  it  is  seven  months  till  rain  falls 
again. 

The  pressure  of  famine  grows  rapidly  heavier 
because  this  one  follows  so  closely  on  that  of 
’97.  At  the  bazaar  here  onr  people  are  buying 
grain  at  almost  three  times  the  nsnal  cost. 
If  means  are  provised  we  could  open  relief 
work,  deepening  wells  that  are  drying  np.  We 
shall  probably  have  many  an'  opportunity  to 
care  for  famine  children. 

Onr  mission  has  appointed  a  Relief  Oommit- 
tee  and  asked  the  Board  to  cable  oat  funds,  so 
anything  sent  to  Mr.  Hand  can  be  promptly 
forwarded.  Small  as  well  as  larger  gifts  can 
do  much.  One  dollar  will  support  a  child  a 
month,  and  some  families  are  living  on  wages 
of  two  cents  a  day.  Wheat  and  maize  shipped 
direct  to  Bombay  would  help  ns  even  more 
than  money. 

Even  worse  than  physical  distress  is  the  spir¬ 
itual  condition  of  the  people  abont  ns.  We 
are  told  to-day  that  in  a  district  north  of  ns, 
a  worker  found  that  girls  were  sold  at  fonr 
cents,  and  for  immoral  purposes. 

A  worker  near  us  writes:  “A  lady  gave  ns 
one  dollar  saying  it  was  only  a  little  gift,  but 
her  little  gift  that  day  gave  bread  to  thirty- eight 
women  and  one  child  on  the  relief  works,  and 
was  'also  the]  means  of  j  their  hearing  the 
Gospel’’ 
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THE  McALL  MISSION  IN  FRANCE. 

It  is  with  pecnliar  pleasure  that  we  annonnee 
to  onr  readers  that  hereafter  the  Rev.  S.  B. 
Rossiter  D.  D.  will  conduct  a  weekly  column 
reporting  the  work  of  this  most  important  of 
undenominational  missions.  As  onr  readers 
are  aware,  Dr.  Rossiter  is  so  thoroughly  con¬ 
vinced  of  the  importance  of  this  mission  that 
he  has  lately  resigned  his  infinential  pnlpit  to 
become  Representative  Secretary  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  McAll  Association.  He  should  command 
a  warm  welcome  in  every  pulpit. — Editor 
Evanqeust. 


THE  SUMMER  WORK  OF  THE  MISSION  BOAT. 

The  “Bon  Messager’’  has  bad  a  most  nsefnl 
campaign  this  year  on  the  lower  Seine.  Be¬ 
ginning  on  February  at  Pont  de  I’Arche,  she 
gradnally  dropped  down  by  Cribneboenf  to 
Elbenf,  Oissel,  St.  Etienne  de  Ronvray,  Amfre- 
ville,  la  Mi-Voie  (almost  a  suburb  of  Rouen). 
Elbenf  is  on  the  tidal  part  of  the  river  and  all 
the  stations  below  are  tidal.  We  conld  not  go 
to  Ronen — the  qnais  are  too  high,  and  even  at 
Mi-Voie  the  tide  was  a  source  of  great  diffi¬ 
culty  in  mooring  the  boat ;  the  tide  rises  nearly 
two  metres  I  The  pastors  of  Ronen  and  Elbenf 
have  worked  the  boat  (with  Mr.  Hnet)  at 
all  these  places  and  all  were  enthnsiastio.  All 
snmmer  she  was  usually  crowded  and  at 
Mi-Yoie  a  person  not  only  allowed  the  boat  to 
be  moored  opposite  his  orchard  and  the  public  to 
come  through  it  every  evening,  but  I  believe  he 
has  given  a  piece  of  land  for  a  hall,  which 
friends  hope  to  build,  if  a  temporary  one  which 
local  friends  hope  to  open  soon  sncceeds.  Also 
at  St.  Etienne  de  Ronvray  there  is  to  be  a  hall, 
there,  too,  worked  from  Ronen.  (Not  in  con¬ 
nection  with  the  McAll  Mission  as  we  have  no 
fnnds,  but  by  Rouen  churches. )  At  Elbenf  the 
pastors  begged  that  the  boat,  which  returned 
there  October  10,  might  stay  all  the  win¬ 
ter.  Meetings  are  still  held  nightly  (except 
Saturdays)  with  an  average  of  eighty.  H.  B. 
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Church  Music. 


ESSAYS  ON  CHURCH  MUSIC. 

Pastors,  organists  and  others  interested  in 
Ohnrch  Mnsio  will  welcome  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  the  collection  of  Essays  on  Ohnrch 
Mnsic,  read  before  the  First  and  Second  Oon- 
Tocation  of  Ohnrch  Mnsicians,  anthorized  by 
the  General  Oonncil,  and  held  in  Philadelphia 
and  Pittsburg,  June  1,  1898,  and  June  16  16, 
1899,  respectively.  The  subjects  and  authors 
are  as  follows:  Sunday-school  Mnsio  in  its 
Relation  to  the  Service  of  the  Ohnrch,  by  the 
Rev.  Q.  O.  P.  Haas ;  The  Sphere  of  the  Ohoir 
in  the  Rendering  of  the  Service,  by  the  Rev. 
Lnther  D.  Reed ;  The  Idea  Underlying  the 
Lutheran  Main  Service,  by  the  Rev.  Prof.  A. 
Spaeth  D.D.,  LL.D. ;  What  is  Ohnrch  Mnsio? 
by  the  iRev.  Prof.  A.  Spaeth  D.D.,  LL.D. ; 
How  to  Secure  Good  Oongregational  Singing, 
by  the  Rev.  R.  Morris  Smith;  The  Festivals 
of  the  Sunday-school  With  Reference  to  Their 
Mnsio,  by  the  Rev.  Gomer  O.  Rees;  The 
'Vesper  Service— Its  Idea,  History  and  Structure, 
by  the  Rev.  0.  Theodore  Benze  B.D. ;  The 
Gregorian  Element  in  Ohnrch  Mnsio,  by  the 
Rev.  Lnther  D.  Reed;  Psalmody,  by  the  Rev. 
Elmer  F.  Kranss;  The  Lutheran  Ohoral,  by 
the  Rev.  H.  D.  E.  Siebott,  and  Anglican 
Ohnrch  Music,  by  the  Rev.  J.  F.  Ohl,  Mus. 
Doc. 

The  papers  are  all  of  real  merit  and  perma¬ 
nent  valne  and  constitute  probably  the  most 
helpfnl  contribution  to  the  literature  of  Ohnrch 
Mnsio  that  our  Ohnrch  has  yet  made  in  this 
country.  The  eleven  papers  appear  in  a  paper- 
bound  volume  of  about  one  hundred  pages, 
while  each  essay  may  also  be  had  separately  in 
pamphlet  form.  The  workmanship  is  of  the 
best,  and  the  publication  has  been  undertaken 
by  the  committee  at  considerable  expense,  with 
the  conviction  that  the  Ohnrch  would  realize 
its  value  and  order  liberally.  The  price  of 
the  bound  collection  is  50  cents;  single  essays, 
10  cents  a  copy,  60  cents  a  dozen.  Send  orders 
and  money  to  the  Rev.  Lnther  D.  Reed,  104 
Franklin  street,  Allegheny,  Pa. 


Thk  Difficultiks  of  Hymnology. — A  writer 
in  The  London  World  says :  I  had  a  good  deal 
of  intercourse  with  the  late  Professor  Bruce  at 
the  time  that  the  "Free  Ohnrch  Hymnal"  was 
being  compiled.  He  was  anxious  to  get  tunes 
of  modern  spirit  into  the  book,  but  he  realized 
that  Free  Ohnrch  singing  was  largely  unac¬ 
companied,  and  that  many  modem  tunes  con¬ 
tain  effects  and  dissonances  which  depend 
upon  the  organ  for  their  realization.  The 
musician  straggled  with  the  Ohristian  minis¬ 
ter;  art  pulled  one  way,  devotion  another.  I 
remember  his  sending  me  a  number  of  har¬ 
monic  progressions,  asking  me  to  say  if  I 
thought  them  oongregational.  One  was  a  case 
where  a  line  ends  with  the  dominant  chord  of 
the  relative  minor,  and  the  next  line  begins 
with  the  tonic  chord  of  the  major.  Professor 
Bruce  is  not  the  first  who  has  tried  to  make 
harmonic  coloring  compatible  with  simplicity. 


The  Function  of  Ohurch  Music.— Above  all 
it  should  be  spiritual.  What  function  does  it 
serve,  if  it  does  not  refresh  the  tired  soul, 
kindle  it  anew  with  enthusiasm,  thrill  it  with 
inspiration,  exalt  it  with  upward,  aspiring 
thoughts,  and  help  it  to  feel  the  unity  of  re¬ 
ligion  and  life,  and  the  nearness  of  God  and 
heaven?  Now  if  mnsio  is  to  fulfill  this  func¬ 
tion,  the  first  requisite  is  that  it  be  of  such  a 
character  that  the  people  can  enter  into  its 
spirit,  and  feel  its  kinship  with  their  own  best 
feelings.  If  it  does  not  appeal  to  them,  or 
cause  an  awakening  response  within  their 
hearts,  it  will  have  failed  to  serve  its  pur¬ 
pose. 


The  Camera  Club 

Luoile  Wand. 

As  this  Department  is  conducted  for  the  benefit  of 
those  interested  in  Amateur  Photography,  aU  questions 
will  be  answered  by  the  Editor  where  possible. 

PHOTOGRAPHY  IN  BOOK  ILLUSTRATING. 

Photographers,  amateur  and  professional 
(and  particularly  those  who  are  interested  in 
the  growing  field  of  photography  in  illustrat¬ 
ing),  will  be  interested  in  the  really  novel  idea 
which  has  been  hit  upon  by  the  editor  of  The 
Photographic  Times,  New  York.  Prizes  are 
offered  for  the  best  series  of  photographs  illus¬ 
trating  any  one  of  three  new  books.  The  Gen¬ 
tleman  from  Indiana,  by  Booth  Tarkington; 
Bob,  Son  of  Battle,  by  Alfred  Ollivant;  and 
Blix,  by  Frank  Norris.  These  books  ought  to 
give  opportunities  for  considerable  ingenuity 
in  composition  and  selection  of  subject.  The 
winner  is  to  get  |1(X)  and  a  silver  medal,  the 
second  $60,  and  the  third  |26,  each  with  a 
bronze  medal.  The  other  prizes  are  medals. 
There  are  no  conditions,  save  the  time  limit, 
June  1,  19(X),  and  the  competition  is  open  to 
every  one  and  to  all  countries.  Those  who 
have  read  these  stories  will  await  the  returns 
with  interest. 

This  should  afford  a  splendid  opportunity  to 
the  readers  of  The  Evangelist  who  have  the 
reputation  of  keeping  abreast  of  the  times  in 
literature,  and  to  whom  these  books  should  be 
familiar.  Among  our  readers  there  are  many, 
no  doubt,  who  use  the  camera  and  yet  who  do 
not  belong  to  the  club.  To  all  of  these  we  hope 
this  announcement  will  be  of  interest  and  to 
some  one,  at  least,  of  profit. 

Judging  from  the  work  submitted  to  us,  there 
are  several  who  should  make  a  very  strong  bid 
for  first  honors. 

The  King’s  Daughters’ 
Settlement 

[TKNSHKMT  HOUSB  OHAFTBB.] 

48  Henry  Street. 

Mas.  JuuAH  Hxath,  Chairman. 

Miss  Anna  R.  Bbaia,  Oor.  Seo’y. 

Miss  Ciaba  Field,  Trsasurer. 

Miss  Alice  O.  Mateb,  Bupt. 

THE  CHARMS  OF  “  UPTOWN." 

It  was  a  happy  thought  that  came  to  our 
Secretary  last  week  to  take  the  Little  House¬ 
keepers  of  the  Ready  and  Willing  Olnb  up 
town  to  see  Santa  Glaus  and  all  the  wonders  of 
the  shop  windows,  and  we  are  delighted  to 
have  her  graphic  account  of  the  expedition  and 
the  children’s  enjoyment  of  it  all.  She  writes: 

"Owing  to  a  delay  on  the  part  of  some  of  the 
class  only  three  turned  up  on  Friday  afternoon. 
First  we  went  to  Siegel  and  Cooper’s  and 
Ehrich’s  to  see  the  Santa  Glaus,  and  then  I 
took  them  all  in  a  hansom  up  Fifth  avenue 
and  through  the  Dewey  Arch.  They  were 
delighted  and  thought  it  ‘awfully  kind  of  that 
nice  man  to  drive  ns,  ’  and  so  much  better  than 
going  in  the  cars.  They  had  never  been  up  in 
that  part  of  town  and  were  dazzled  by  the  rich 
ladies  in  their  carriages. 

"After  the  drive  back  to  Macy’s  to  see  those 
wonderful  windows  we  went  to  Wanamaker’s, 
and  up  to  'the  rich  lady’s  restaurant,  ’  as  one 
of  them  called  it.  They  were  over-awed  and 
speechless  at  the  grandeur.  The  napkins  were 
wonderful.  Nellie  N.  said  ‘the  lady  who 
washed  these  table  cloths  has  an  easy  time — 
they  must  be  changed  once  a  week!’  The 
oyster  stew  was  ‘grand.’  Poor  little  Mamie 
Green  when  she  saw  the  ice  in  the  glasses  for 
the  water  cried  out,  ‘Ice!  and  at  this  time  of 
year — so  cold.  ’ 

‘  ‘The  finger  bowls  were  something  of  which 
they  had  never  heard,  and  they  proceeded  to 
wa^  their  hands  in  them,  after  I  had  explained 
their  uae.  It  nrt  them  to  mUy  the  whiteiiees 


J^undreds 
of  tThousands 

of  people  are  enthusiastic 
readers  of 

The  Ladles’  Home  Journal 

AND 

The  Saturday  Eyening  Post 

And  hundreds  of  thousands 
more  are,  undoubtedly,  very 
nearly  on  the  point  of  sub¬ 
scribing  to  one  or  both  of  these 
high-class  periodicals. 

That  is  why  it  is  so  easy  to 
secure  subscriptions  to  them. 

It  does  not  require  much  talk. 
Sometimes  only  a  request  and 
sometimes  a  few  words  of 
argument. 

We  want  reliable  agents  in 
every  town. 

Larn  commissions.  Large  rebates 
for  clubs.  And,  in  addition,  at  the 
end  of  the  season  $18,000  will  be  dis¬ 
tributed  among  the  764  most  suc¬ 
cessful  agents. 

Write  now  for  particulars. 

The  Curtis  Publishing  Company,  Philadelphia. 


of  the  napkins  by  wiping  their  hands  upon 
them.  After  all  was  over  and  they  could  eat 
no  more,  they  looked  around  with  sighs  of 
contentment  and  Mamie,  with  her  great  sad 
eyes  opened  to  their  widest  extent,  said,  ‘Miss 
Beals  I  think  I  will  bust!’ 

“To  me  it  was  a  happy  afternoon,  one  of  the 
very  nicest  I  have  ever  spent." 

This  was  a  good  opening  of  the  joyous 
Ghristmas  season  which  has  been  such  a  happy 
one  to  all  our  people.  Our  evergreen  and  ever 
glittering  tree  has  been  lighted  innumerable 
times  already  and  is  still  doing  its  duty,  and 
our  supply  of  gifts  has  seemed  truly  inex¬ 
haustible.  We  have  not  space  to  tell  of  the 
different  groups  and  the  varied  entertainments 
this  week,  but  will  do  so  later.  Meanwhile 
we  wish  to  thank  S.  G.  H.  and  F.  B.  Y., 
two  readers  of  The  Evangelist,  for  their  dona¬ 
tions  of  one  dollar  each  for  the  Ghristmas  fund. 


As  is  pretty  well  known,  the  telegraph,  so 
far  as  the  effective  application  of  electric 
energy  is  concerned,  is  the  invention  of  the 
late  Prof.  Joseph  Henry  of  Princeton,  a  native 
of  Albany.  Mr.  Goleman  writes :  On  Saturday 
evening  at  the  centennial  celebration  of  the 
birth  of  Prof.  Joseph  Henry,  at  the  Boys’ 
Academy,  in  the  room  where  he  conducted  his 
telegraphic  experiments,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Whita¬ 
ker  exhibited  the  early  register  of  the  First 
Presbyterian  Ghurch,  with  the  record  of  young 
Henry’s  baptism,  first  giving  a  picturesque 
account  of  the  successive  waves  of  population 
which  rolled  over  Albany’s  hills — Dutch,  Ger¬ 
man,  English,  Scotch- the  latter  giving  rise  to 
the  First  Ghurch. 

Of  the  Moderators  of  the  former  Old  School 
branch  of  the  Presbyterian  Ghurch  only  a 
single  one  survives — Dr.  John  Gameron  Lowrie 
D.D.  who  presided  over  the  Pittsburgh  Assem¬ 
bly  of  1866.  Of  New  School  Moderators  two 
survive,  viz :  Samuel  Milo  Hopkins  D.  D. 
Emeritus  Professor  of  Ohurch  History  at  Au¬ 
burn,  and  who  presided  over  the  St.  Louis 
I  Assembly  of  1866 ;  and  Henry  Addison  Nelson 
D.D.  now  resident  at  Wooster,  O.,  who  was 
Moderator  of  the  Assembly  which  met  in  the 
Brick  Ohnrch,  Rochester,  the  following  year. 
This  Assembly  was  long  remembered  for  the 
sermon  of  its  retiring  Moderator,  and  as  the 
scene  of  the  late  Dr.  John  Hall’s  first  appear¬ 
ance  in  America,  his  address  as  the  delegate  of 
the  Irish  Presbyterian  Ohnrch  being  very 
eloquent. 
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ffMsred  <u  eteond-elatt  matter  la  the  New  York  Poet-officf. 


THE  SOCIETY  FOB  PBOMOTINO  THB  GOSPEL 
AKONO  SEAKEN  IN  THE  POBT  OF  NEW  YOBK. 

(Oommonlv  caUed  Port  “Society.”)  Chartered  in  me.  Sap 
ports  Nimitters  and  Missionaries.  Its  Mariners'  Chnrch,  K 
Catherine  St.,  and  Readliu  Room  and  dally  religions  services 
In  Lecture  Rmm  and  its  Branch,  1S8  Charlton  St.,  near  Hud¬ 
son  River,  are  largely  attended  by  sailors  of  many  nation- 
aliUea  Its  work  has  been  greatly  prospered,  and  is  dependent 
on  generous  contrlbuttons  to  sustain  it. 

Rev.  Samoxi.  BotTLT,  Pastor. 

Wm.  H.  H.  Moorb,  President. 
Thboprilub  a  Bbouwxr,  Cor.  Sec'y. 
Talbot  Oltpbant,  Trees. 

Na  11  Cortlandt  Street.  New  York. 


THE  FIVE  POINTS  HOUSE  OF  INDUSTBY, 

ISS  Worth  Street,  New  York. 

Established  to  provide  for  children  wnoee  Mrente  are  unable 
to  care  for  them,  or  who  are  orpbana  'They  are  cleansed, 
clothed,  fed  and  Instructed  until  they  can  be  provided  for  else¬ 
where.  Many  respectable  men  and  women  to-day  are  what 
they  are  because  of  the  House  of  Industry. 

During  Its  existence  more  than  45,000  have  been  In  Its  school, 
and  over  M,000  have  lived  In  the  house. 

Donations  of  money,  second-hand  clothing,  shoes,  etc.,  grate¬ 
fully  received. 

Servioe  of  Song,  Sunday,  1:30  to  4:10  P.M.;  Sunday-school,  3  to 
1  P.M.  Day-schools,  9  to  11:40  a.m.,  and  11:40  to  1  P.M.  except 
Saturday;  at  dinner-table,  11:10  to  11:40  P.M.  Visitors  welcome 
at  all  times.  Morris  K.  Jbsc^  Pres.;  F.  E.  Camp,  Treas.; 
ARCHIBALD  D.  Rdbbrll,  Sec.;  WM.  F.  Barnard,  Snpt. 


THE  AHBBIOAN  TBACT  SOCIETY 

For  seventy-two  years  has  been  engaged  In  producing  and  dis¬ 
seminating  Christian  literature  In  163  languages  and  dialects. 
A  large  portion  of  our  foreign  population  can  be  reached  only 
by  this  Society. 

It  reaches  by  grants  of  publications,  the  work  of  Its  colpor- 
ters,  Christian  workers,  and  Foreign  Missionaries,  millions  of 
the  destitute  throughout  the  world.  Its  mission  work  is  wholly 
dependent  upon  donations  and  legacies,  for  which  It  earnestly 
appeaU.  From  $300  to  $600  supports  a  colporter  for  a  year 
temlt  to  Louis  Tag,  Asst.  Trsas.,  160  Nassau  Street,  N.  T. 


For  Over  Fifty  Years. 

Mrs.  Winslow’s  Sootrino  Stbup  has  been  used  for  ovei 
flfty  years  by  millions  of  mothers  for  their  children  while 
teethbig  with  perfect  success.  It  soothes  the  child,  softens 
the  gums,  allays  all  pains,  cures  wind  colic,  and  is  the  beet 
remMT  for  Diarrhoea.  It  will  relieve  the  poor  little  sufferer 
Immemately.  Sold  by  druggists  In  every  part  of  the  world. 
Twen^-flve  cents  a  bottle.  Be  sure  and  aM  for  ‘Mrs.  Wins¬ 
low’s  Soothing  Syrup’’  and  take  no  other  kind. 


Presbytery  of  New  York  will  meet  at  the  chapel  of 
First  Cbnrcb,  Fifth  Avenue  corner  Eleventh  Street,  on 
Monday,  January  8, 1900,  at  3  P.M. 

Gborgx  W.  F.  Birch,  Stated  Clerk. 


The  Evangelist  Im  on  sale  at 
Brentano's,  New  York,  Washington  and  Chicago. 
Wanamaker’s,  Broadway  and  10th  Street,  N.  Y. 
I^eabyterlan  Book  Store,  Pittsburgh. 

Western  Tract  Society,  Cincinnati. 

Bowen-MerrlU  Oo.,  Indianapolis. 

Presbyterian  Publishing  House,  St.  Louis. 

Also  for  Bale  on  the  principal  news  stands  in  Greatei 
New  York. 


SI  50  IN  PRIZES. 

One  hundred  and  fifty  dollars  in  prizes  will 
be  distribnted  on  April  16,  1900,  to  agents  se- 
onring  the  largest  number  of  new  subMribers 
to  the  Evanoblist.  np  to  and  including  that 
date.  The  prizes  will  be 


PIret . 

Saooad . 

TkM . 

. $80.00 

.  20.00 

Pearth . 

.  10.00 

Plfth . 

.  10.00 

Sixth . 

.  10.00 

Seventh . 

.  10.00 

Elfhth . 

$180.00 

These  amounts  will  be  in  addition  to  the 
regular  agents’  commissions,  and  subeoriptions 
may  be  taken  singly  at  the  regular  rates,  $8.00 
per  year,  in  advance,  (ministers  $2.00),  or  at 
the  reduced  rates  allowed  to  olnbs.  The  option 
of  the  clubbing  list,  as  published  on  page  81, 
is  also  applicable  to  these  subeoriptions. 

For  farther  partionlars,  address  at  onoe, 
Subscription  Department, 

Evangelist  Publishino  Oo. 


APPOINTMENTS  ANB  INSTITUTIONS. 

TMM  BOAMDB. 

Home  Mlaloiia,  -  -  •  -  16B  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York 

Foreign  Mlaeione,  -  • 

Ohuroh  Erection, 

BdnoRtlon. . UU  Wnlnnt  8k,  Phlla. 

PnblloAtlon  and  S.  S.  Work, 

MlnlaterbU  Belief,  - 
FrewiliMBn.  .  -  . 

Aid  tor  Oolleges, 


616  Market  St.,  Pltteburg,  Pa. 
-  80  Montank  Block,  Chicago 


THE  AMEBIOAN  8UNDAT-80HOOL  UNION, 


BBTARUBRRD  IN  PHXLADXLraiA  OI  1834, 
organlaea  Unloo  Bible  Schoola  In  deetltate,  aparaely  aettle^ 
plaoea  on  tha  frontier,  where  only  a  onion  nuMdonary  reprv 
Banting  all  tha  evangelical  chnrchee  can  nnlte  the  aeUien- 
Expenae  aaved.  Danomlnatlonal  atrlte  avoided.  Work  abide. 
LOdlnewachooUitartedln  UBS;  alao 88 frontier chnrchea  fron. 
acboolaprevtooelyeetabllabed.  TOyearaof proraerlty.  Aldanc 
Share  In  the  bleealng.  836.00  atarte  a  new  achool,  fnrnlahlnv 
helpSTfOr  Bible  ctody  and  a  Ubrarv.  8700  anpporta  a  mlaalcoary 
one  year.  Ton  can  nave  lettera  direct  from  mlialonary  yon  aid. 
eend  e  :>ntrlbatlaaa  to  E.  P.  Banoboft,  DU.  Secretiur, 

160  Fifth  Avenue.  N.  Y.  City. 


THE  AKEBIOAN  gEA  KEN’S  FBIBND  800IETT, 
76  WrU  StTMt,  N«w  York, 

iDOorporatad  April,  1811,  aide  ehlpwrecked  and  daatltnte  Sea- 
meR!  alda  In  luatalnlng  ch^alna  to  aeamen  In  the  leading 
aeaporta  of  the  world;  provMM  a  Sailora’  Home  In  New  Tork: 

Kita  Ubrarlaa  on  Amenoan  vaaaela  aalllng  out  of  the  Port  of 
aw  Tork;  pnbUahea  the  Seflerr’  Magaefat.  the  ateman’e  friend, 
and  the  Lira  BML  Rev.  Dr  Or  .a  .V.  Stoddard,  PraRtW. 
0.  SruBsak  Traaa  Bev,  W,  c.  Stitt  D.D.,  Secret^. 


Rev.  O.  B.  Spalding  of  Syracuso  is  intereated  Id  finding 
R  position  of  dignity  and  confidence  for  a  lady  of  educa¬ 
tion,  the  wife  of  an  invalid  minister  of  our  chur^ib.  She 
Is  competent  for  the  part  of  Dean  Registrar  or  lady 
principal  of  a  oolite  for  women,  or  would  be  w  lllng  t<i 
lake  the  position  of  mother’s  assistant  or  companion  to 
an  elderly  lady.  Apply  to  the  Editor  of  the  Evangelist 
or  to  Dr.  Spalding. 


The  Ladies’  Christian  Union  will,  as  usual,  observe  the 
week  of  prayer  by  a  daily  prayer  meeting  at  eleven 
o’clock,  in  the  Chapel  of  Bro^way  Tabernacle,  Slth  St. 
and  6th  Ave.  Representative  women  of  all  denomina¬ 
tions  will  take  part,  and  the  topics  given  by  Evangelical 
Alliance  are  to  be  followed.  Thu  meetings  I  egin  Mon 
day,  January  8th. 


NOTICK. 

The  monthly  missionary  meeting  of  the  Woman's 
Board  of  Home  Missions  will  be  held  Tuesday,  January 
16th,  at  10.80  A.M.,  at  156  Fifth  Avenue. 


NOTICE. 

Some  friend,  or  circle  of  friends,  having  a  piano  at 
disposal,  m-ty  he  pleased  to  placed  it  where  it  would 
cheer  and  comfort  the  aged  and  infirm.  It  would  be 
gratefully  appreciated. 

For  further  information  please  address  Superintendent 
Preebyterlan  Ministers’  Hou'-e,  Pirth  Amboy,  N.  Y. 


Those  who  noticed  the  work  of  the  Ger- 
man-American  Zahn  in  the  Scribners’  exhihi 
tion  of  fine  bindings  and  the  work  of  Miss  E. 
G.  Starr  of  the  Hull  Honse.  Chicago,  will  not 
be  surprised  at  the  demonstrations  made  by  the 
Burrows  Brothers’  Oompuiy,  Cleveland,  in  the 
elegant  brochure  “Catalogue”  published  by 
them  of  ‘  ‘  The  Best  Books  in  Evsry  Deputment 
of  Literature.  ”  The  Catalogue  throngh  its  400 
pages  is  beantifally  classified,  starts  from  an 
elegant  mbricated  title-page  and  whatever  its 
vidne  as  an  advertising  agency  may  be,  rises 
high  enough  in  artistic  and  intellectnal  work¬ 
manship  to  have  a  distinct  bibliologio  value  of 
its  own. 

Prof.  Hsnry  A.  Rowland  of  Johns  Hopkins 
University,  who  was  recently  elected  President 
of  the  newly  organized  American  Physical 
Society,  has  received  from  Italy  the  announce¬ 
ment  of  his  eleotion  as  foreign  member  from 
this  country  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Lombardy, 
a  Boientifio  society  of  Italy  corresponding  to 
the  Royal  Society  of  England. 

About  a  thonsfuid  men  are  now  engaged  in 
excavating  the  Simplon  tunnel  which  is  to 
give  Fnnoe  and  Switzerland  direct  communi¬ 
cation  by  rail  with  Milan,  the  greatest  dis- 
tiibnting  point  in  Italian  trade,  and  there  is 
every  proepect  that  the  work  will  be  completed 
in  the  fonr  and  a  half  yecnv  remaining  to  the 
Jnra-Simplon  Railrosid  Company  under  its 
oontraot.  There  are  to  be  two  tnnnels,  one  for 
each  line  of  track,  the  tnnnels  being  68  feet 
apart  and  connect^  every  860  feet  by  cross- 
cuttings.  Only  on#  is  at'prsssnt’|[,being|  sen- 


struoted  with  the  galleries  for  switching  and 
returning  cars.  Work  is  carried  on  at  both 
ends  of  the  tnnnel.  That  on  the  Italian  side 
bits  advanced  more  slowly,  owing  to  many 
diffionlties.  The  Swiss  having  the  use  of 
liqnid  air  for  blasting  purposes,  much  superior 
in  every  way  to  dynamite  which  is  what  the 
Italian  government  has  only  given  permission 
to  be  used  in  this  work.  The  tnnnel,  twelve 
tmd  a  half  miles  long,  will  be  a  fourth  longer 
than  St.  Gotthard  and  nearly  a  half  longer 
than  Mount  Genii.  The  new  tnnnel  will  place 
Switzerland  in  direct  relations  with  Milan,  the 
third  largest  city  of  Italy,  and  will  be  its  best 
route  to  Genoa,  which  is  now  rivaling  Mar¬ 
seilles  in  the  volume  of  its  international  ship¬ 
ping  bnsiness. 


NEW  PUBLICATIONS. 

Fleming  H.Rbvrll Company:  Mary  Rt^eds,  Mission¬ 
ary  to  the  Lepers;  John  Jac-kson.  7.5  cents. 

Frbderick  Waknk  &  Company:  The  Red  Rrk  of 
Ritual:  Georse  Cnsack.  $150. - The  Strange  Adven¬ 

tures  of  Israel  Pendray ;  Silas  K.  HockinK.  $1..50. 

M.  W.  &  C.  Prnnypaokbr,  Asbury  Park,  N.  J. :  The 
Union  Theoloffical  Seminary  in  the  City  of  New  York  ; 
G.  L.  Prentiss  D.D. 

PERIODICALS. 

December:  Confederate  Veteran;  The  American  Mis¬ 
sionary  ;  The  Converted  Catholic :  Star  of  Hope ;  The 
HelpinK  Hand  Series  Quarterly;  The  New  Order;  8al- 
vatfoi^  The  Dubuque  Presbyterian:  The  Oregon  Gazet¬ 
teer;  The  Bulletin  of  Atlanta  University;  The  Chris¬ 
tian  City. 

January:  The  Atlantic  Monthly;  The  Bookman;  The 
Ladies’  Home  Journal ;  Women's  Home  Companion ; 
The  Forum :  The  American  Monthly  Review  of  Reviews; 
Woman’s  Work  for  Woman :  The  Missionary  Herald  : 
Good  Honsekeeplng ;  The  Living  Apre;The  Centnry ; 
Harper’s  Monthly;  Cassell’s  Little  Folk  :  The  iliautan- 
qnan  ;  The  Medical  Record  ;  Appleton’s  Popular  Science 
Monthly :  Westminster  Tidings ;  Treasury  of  Religions 
Thought :  Our  Animal  Friends :  Homiletic  Review  ; 
The  North-American  Review ;  The  Sailor's  Magazine 

PAMPHLETS  AND  REPORTS. 

Minutes  of  the  National  Chaplains’  Association  of 
Hartfoid,  1899. 

Sixteenth  Annnal  Report  of  the  Bureau  of  Labor 
Statistics  of  the  State  of  New  York  for  the  Year  1898. 

One  Hundred  and  Second  Report  of  the  Society  for  the 
Relief  of  Poor  Widows  with  Small  Children,  December, 
1899. 

Grievances  of  British  Subjects  In  the  Transvaal. 
Speech  on  the  Addresa  to  the  Throne  by  Mr.  Drage  M.  P., 
October  17, 1899.  Pnbli^ed  by  Imperial  ^uth  African 
Association. 


Tlie  Planter’s  Dependence  on  Good  Seeds. 

Without  good,  fresh,  fertile  seeds,  good  crops  are  Iro- 
posslhle.  It  is,  then,  of  the  most  vital  importance  that 
you  should  exercise  the  greatest  itossible  caution  in  se¬ 
lecting  the  seeds  you  are  to  plant  tlie  coming  season. 
Since  you  cannot  determine  their  fertility  or  ireshness 
by  sight,  the  only  certain  way  to  insure  yourself  against 
worthless  seeds  is  to  buy  onlv  those  that  bear  the  name 
of  a  firm  ahont  whose  rellab  Illy  there  is  no  question. 
There  are  no  better  known  seedsmen  anywhere,  and 
none  who  have  a  higher  reputation  for  integrity  tlian 
D.  M.  Ferry  &  Co.,  of  Detroit,  Mich.  Ferry’s  seeds  have 
been  a  synonym  for  good  seeds  for  many  years.  Thou¬ 
sands  of  gardeners  who  continue  to  plant  them  season 
after  season,  do  so  with  the  full  confidence  that  they 
will  uniformly  be  fonnd  to  be  of  high  vitality,  and  most 
important  of  all  trne  to  name. 

Ferry's  Seed  Annnal  for  1900  is  fully  up  to  the  standard 
of  former  years  and  will  be  welcomed  by  all  who  have 
learned  to  regard  it  as  a  thoroughly  relianle  and  practi¬ 
cal  guide  loplanting.  A  copy  may  be  obtained  free  by 
addressing  the  firm  aa  above. 


MAMBIED. 

Labon-Colgan.— At  the  home  of  the  bride’s  parents, 
December  17, 11899,  by  her  pastor.  Rev.  C.  8.  Vincent, 
M.D.,  Miss  Mary  Jane  Colgan  and  Mr.  Silas  Franklin 
Lason,  all  of  Tyndall,  S.  Dak. 


OBITUARY. 

Agnxw.— On  Wednesd^,  December  27,  1899,  at  her 
residence.  23  West  Mth  Street,  Mary  Hervey,  wife  of 
Andrew  Giffbrd  Agnew,  and  daughter  of  the  late  George 
Bliss.  Fnnertl  services  were  held  on  Friday  morning, 
December  29th.  Remains  Interred  In  Greenwood  Ceme¬ 
tery. 

MacKbia,ar.— At  his  home  in  Germantown,  Pa.,  on 
Friday,  December  29th,  Thomas  MacKellar  Pn.D.,  for 
many  years  a  contributor  to  the  Evangelist. 


Asthma,  bronchitis,  croup,  whooping-cough,  and 
consumption  in  early  stages,  cured  by  simple, 
cheap  home  remedy ;  Instant  relief ;  Costs  only  a 
few  cents.  Recipe  and  full  particulars  10  cents. 

Q.  W.  MARLETte.  SchenecUdy,  N.  Y. 
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BOOKLAND  OEHETBBY. 
IERMONT-ON-THE-HUD80N.  Northern  New  Jer. 
ser  R.R.,  Chambers  and  SBd  St,  Ferries. 
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EnORIAL  TABLETS 

ONUHENTS  Handbooks  free. 

J.  A  R.  LAMB,  .5n  Carmine  St..  New  Yo>k 


ORGAN  FOR  SALE— Three  manual,  tracker  action 
organ  for  sale  by  the  First  Baptist  Chnrch.  A  bar¬ 
gain  to  re-bulld.  Addresa,  Gxorgr  Whelpton,  Bur- 
PALO,  N.  Y.  _ 


LETTER  FROM  DK.  WILLARD. 

THR  “  NlW  NERVINR,”  _ 

187  LoomU  St.,  Burlln^n,  Vt. 
Dear  EvangeUst— Kindly  Inform  your  readers  that  I  can 
still  take  a  few  patients  tMfore  going  Bontb,  and  that  the  quota 
for  the  Bonthem  party  is  noO  qmU  roll. 

Je  W  ir«I«  A  >I)t 

Tala  ft,  V.  V.  M.T7. 
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IN  MEMOBIAM-DWIGHT  L.  MOODY. 
Rev.  Edward  D.  Vance. 

Ambassador  gone  up  on  high, 

He  whispered,  “  God  Is  calling  me,” 

Oh,  give  me  wings  and  let  me  fly ; 

Called  home  to  immortality. 

A  mansion  yonder  is  prepared 
By  him  who  died  that  I  might  live. 

Almighty  love  has  with  me  shared 
And  will  to  me  a  welcome  give. 

For  he  has  made  me  his  joint  heir 
Adopted  and  redeemed  by  grace. 

Oh,  let  me  sing  his  praises  there 
Give  me  one  look  in  Jesus'  face. 

Farewell  vain  world,  the  better  jiart 
Awaits  me  and  I  haste  away 

To  scenes  of  blessedness,  my  heart 
is  yearning  for  the  light  of  day. 

Waking  I  shall  be  satisfied 
Forever  with  the  Lord  to  dwell. 

Listen,  O  earth,  to  him  who  died : 

His  love  is  more  than  tongue  can  tell. 

Worcester,  Mass.,  January  1st. 


HOUSEHOLD. 

ABOUT  SOME  ANCIENT  CAKES. 

Dear  Mrs.  Houghton':  I  am  a  “man;’’  that 
is.  I  belong  to  the  masonline  portion  of  human¬ 
ity.  For  this  reason,  when  I  look  over  my 
Evangelist  I  am  not  in  the  habit  of  prying  too 
curiously  into  the  household  recipes  for  the 
various  cakes  and  condiments  which  delight 
the  soul  of  a  woman — and,  need  I  add,  a  cer¬ 
tain  more  material  portion  of  a  man.  But  to¬ 
night  is  an  exception.  Oomfortably  seated  in 
the  easy  chair  before  a  great  Yankee  double- 
heater,  a  stove  which  appears  to  feel  somewhat 
lonely  down  here  in  this  sunny  land  of  roses 
and  watermelons,  my  eye  chanced  to  fall  upon 
a  “recipe’’  or  “rule”  for  making  the  old- 
fashioned  doughnuts  which,  in  the  days  of 
yore  in  an  ancient  Stockbridge  manse,  used  to 
delight  the  boyish  palate  of  our  beloved  Dr. 
Field. 

Now  I  was  raised — as  New  Englanders  say  of 
horses,  bnt  as  Georgians  say  of  men— in  the 
dear  old  valley  of  the  Hudson,  and  although  I 
should  need  to  double  my  years  to  have  a 
right  to  swap  reminiscences  with  the  good 
Doctor,  yet  I  have  also  some  fond  memories  of 
donghnuts  and  some  other  ancient  varieties  of 
boyish  delight.  Immediately  my  eye  ran 
fondly  down  the  column  for  a  vision,  if  happily 
one  might  be  given,  of  those  toothsome  frosted 
spheres  my  grandmother  used  to  manufacture 
in  the  days  when  Dr.  Field  was  little.  That 
was  long  ago.  Bnt  my  grandmother,  of  blessed 
memory,  because  of  constant  practice  every 
winter  time,  maintained  her  skill  in  the  mak¬ 
ing  of  doughnuts  until  your  correspondent  was 
old  enough  to  observe — and  to  taste  and  appre¬ 
ciate — and  for  many  precious  years  thereafter. 
She  then  transmitted  her  wondrous  art  to  sev¬ 
eral  worthy  daughters  and  granddaughters  who 
continue  its  practice  even  to  this  day.  I  was, 
therefore,  very  often  “aronnd  under  foot”  and 
very  much  in  the  way,  while  these  delectibles 
were  in  process  of  construction,  and  a  keen 
interest  in  the  outcome  naturally  impressed 
upon  my  young  mind  something  of  the  method 
of  procedure. 

Alas,  in  The  Evangelist’s  rule  1  found  not  my 
old  boyhood  friends!  Friends?  Yes,  friends 
indeed,  because  friends  in  need.  How  often 
indeed  have  they  met  my  boyish  need  I  And 
upon  how  many  arctic  days  have  they  been 
brought  in  at  noon  from  the  icy  hall  of  the  old 
district  sohoolhonse  to  be  thawed  out  by  the 


FUEE  FOR  EVERTBODY. 

Dr.  J.  M.  Willis,  a  specialist  of  Crawfords- 
send  him  their  address,  a  package  of  Pansy 

cure  for  constipation,  biliousness,  dyspepsia, 
rheumatism,  nonralgia,  nervous  or  sick  head¬ 
ache,  la  grippe  and  blood  poison. 


PARKER’S 
HAIR  BALSAM 

ClMBMi  sad  besotiflss  ths  ki 
rroiDoMS  S  Itorarisot  frswtil 
IfSTsr  Falls  to  Bsotoro  Of 
Hair  to  Its  Tomthfal  Ooiin 
Gbtm  K«lp  diMSMt  a  ban 
FV, And $1  nQst  I>roir 


Millions  use 


Pearline 

Easy  Washing 


stove  and  prove  a  gracious  sequel  to  the  other 
thawed  out  things,  the  bread  and  butter  and 
wild  grape  jelly  1 

But  they  came  not  to  Dixie  in  The  Evan- 

felist,  this  Christmas- tide.  Yet  in  their  stead 
found  a  relative  of  another  dear  old  friend  of 
the  same  happy  days.  Dr.  Field,  what  was  it 
those  good  Stockbridge  people  used  to  bring  to 
the  manse  and  which  has  left  such  a  good 
taste  in  your  month  for  all  these  many  busy 
years?  Were  they  really  doughnuts,  or  were 
they  good  old  Dutch  crullers  f  How  we  do  mix 
up  the  names  of  things  in  this  big  lai.d  of 
ours!  And  how  narrow  too,  sometimes,  are 
the  boundaries  beyond  which  a  familiar  name 
has  an  unfamiliar  meaning!  In  the  fields  of 
Georgia  a  Yankee  quail  becomes  a  partridge,  as 
indeed  it  is ;  and  so  also  in  the  Georgia  lakes  a 
bass  is  called  a  trout.  And  when,  a  few  years 
ago,  I  captured  the  best  material  for  a  parson’s 
wife  that  Massachnsetts  could  produce,  I  found 
forsooth  that  my  old  Fishkill  crullers  had 
turned  at  once  to  doughnuts.  Thereupon,  over 
the  dinner- table  in  the  Bedford  manse,  the 
parson  and  his  new  wife  had  a  learned  discus¬ 
sion  upon  the  propriety  of  calling  a  circular 
o{^e  with  a  hole  in  it,  made  and  fried  in 
grease,  in  the  valley  of  the  Hudson,  a  dough¬ 
nut.  Quoth  the  parson,  confident  in  his  supe¬ 
rior  discernment  and  wisdom,  “Yon  reason 
indeed  like  a  woman.  Tell  me  now,  did  you 
ever  in  all  your  life  see  a  nut  in  the  shape  of 
a  ringt"  Quoth  the  parson’s  bride,  “What 
then  do  yon  call  that  piece  of  iron  which  you 
screw  upon  the  end  of  a  bolt?”  Bnt  I  for 
bear.  Manses  are  made  to  be  inspected  after 
they  are  moss-grown  and  their  occupants  are 
safely  gone  to  heaven,  and  not  in  the  days 
of  human  occupation.  It  is  better  so. 

But  to  those  donghnuts — how  I  wish  we 
could! — or  to  those  crullers,  whichever  they 
were  that  the  little  Fieldses  got.  I  do  not 
know  which  they  were,  but  I  got  them  both, 
aud  if  the  famous  Stockbridge  four  were  de¬ 
prived  of  the  snowy,  puffy  l^ls  of  delectible 
goodness  which  my  grandmother  used  to  make, 
it  is  sad  to  refiect  that  they  missed  one  of  the 
chiefest  joys  of  boyhood  life.  How  long  it 
took  them  to  grow !  And  how  they  did  grow ! 
First,  taken  from  the  earliest  stipes  of  the 
great  family  batch  of  bread,  then  sweetened 
and  given  some  mysterious  especial  treatment 
all  their  own,  and  then  picked  out  from  the 
mass,  each  a  little  wad  of  dough,  and  by  deft 
hands  quickly  rolled  round,  laid  out  in  even 
ranks  upon  the  great  broad  moulding  board, 
and  left  to  “rise”  during  the  long  winter’s 
night.  In  the  morning,  substantial  proof  that 
not  all  a  boy's  dreams  are  vain  and  vanishing, 
they  were  still  there,  resting  across  two  chairs 
behind  the  kitchen  stove  and  beginning  to  fill 
that  big  bread  board  ve^  full  with  their  gen¬ 
erous  yellow  spheres.  Then,  several  turnings 
and  testings,  and  the  look  of  judicial  satisfac¬ 
tion  upon  the  housewife’s  face  announces  that 
the  auspicious  hour  is  approaching.  The  fat 
is  made  ready — Cotrolene?  Unheard  of!  The 
boys  bring  in  some  more  wood,  “good, 
dry,  split  wood,” — and  when  the  snow  was 

was  yet  an  nour  away,  me  oaon  irum  mat 
dear  old  kitchen  would  penetrate  to  the  re 

AaUUt«;B  WVUlU  UB  KlOLl*  TY  f  wasa 

there  ever  be  anything  better  on  this  side  the 
river  than  the  first  bite  of  a  hearty,  hungry, 
country  boy  into  one  of  those  hot  and  snowy 
spheres  of  sweetened  lightness?  Was  that  what 
yon  got.  Dr.  Field?  Yours  heartllv, 

Robert  R  White. 

Macon,  Ga.  Dkc.  9, 


Ministers  and  Churches 

NEW  YORK. 

Pblham  Manor.  —  The  Christmas  services 
and  festivities  were  interesting  throughout  in 
this  church,  beginning  with  a  special  sermon 
by  the  pastor,  the  Rev.  J.  H.  Robinson.  The 
Christmas  tree  was  a  beautiful  one  and  its 
fruits  were  sheer  surprises  in  their  richness  in 
some  instances,  the  pastor  himself  plucking, 
or  at  least  coming  upon,  in  a  way  not  to  be 
overlooked,  a  purse  of  a  hundred  dollars.  The 
singing  as  always  under  the  lead  of  Superin¬ 
tendent  Hammett,  was  excellent,  and  the 
church  and  Sunday-school  enter  the  new  year 
with  more  than  ordinary  anticipations  of 
growth  and  success  for  the  time  to  come. 

Brooklyn.— The  Rev.  John  Reid  D.D.  of 
the  Fort  Street  Church,  Detroit  (since  his 
removal  from  Yonkers  a  couple  of  years  ago), 
has  accepted  the  unanimous  call  of  the  Memo¬ 
rial  Presbyterian  Church  of  Brooklyn,  and  is 
expected  to  begin  labor  there  early  in  the  new 
year.  The  Memorial  Church  to  which  he 
comes  is  eminently  the  church  of  one  pastor. 
Dr.  Thomas  A.  Nelson.  He  took  hold  of  the 
enterprise  on  graduating  from  Union  Seminary, 
and  when  it  was  yet  without  strength  or 
comeliness  of  visibility.  That  was  nearly  a 
q'narter  of  a  century  ago.  Full  of  zeal  for  the 
Master,  buoyant  with  the  strength  of  youth 
and  the  approval  of  a  united,  growing  congre¬ 
gation,  he  built  himself  into  his  work,  as  it 
were,  in  the  course  of  the  two  score  years  and 
more  of  his  pastorate  over  that  people.  Not 
quite  so  much  in  the  public  eye  as  a  few  other 
of  the  churches  of  Brooklyn,  bnt  few  parishes 
can  boast  a  more  uniformly  snccessfnl  history, 
even  to  the  completion  of  one  of  the  finest 
churches  of  the  city.  As  has  often  come  to 
pass,  the  burdens  of  his  expanding  work  finally 
over  wrought  the  pastor,  and  quite  to  his  sur- 


For  Seasickness 


Use  Horsford’s  Acid  Phosphate. 

Dr.  J'  Fotjrness-Brice,  of  S.  S.  Teutonic,  says : 
“1  have  prescribed  it  amoog  the  passeng-rs  travel¬ 
ling  to  and  from  Enrope,  and  am  satisfied  that  if 
taken  in  time,  it  will,  in  a  great  many  cases,  prevent 
seasickness. 
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Con^ti  Coldti 
Asthma,  BronohiUs, 
Hoarstnast 
and  Sara  Thraat. 
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priBe,  and  the  deep  sorrow  of  his  people,  Dr. 
Nelson  was  advised  that  he  mast  cease  labor, 
and  that  wholly,  for  a  time.  And  so  it  has 
come  to  pass  the  chnrch  which  he  saw  grow 
into  comeliness  day  by  day,  has  been  rather 
his  monnment  than  his  arena  of  recent  months. 
Dr.  Reid  is  called  to  a  hitherto  prosperous  and 
admirable  scene  of  labor. 

Holland  Patent.  — The  Presbyterian  Church 
of  this  fine  old  Oneida  county  town  has  just 
commemorated  the  completion  of  a  century 
since  its  organization — on  December  16,  1799. 
The  services  were  held  for  convenience  on 
Thursday  afternoon  and  evening,  with  a  fine 
supper  coming  in  between.  The  present  church 
edifice  (erected  in  1843)  was  tastefully  dec¬ 
orated,  and  the  principal  feature  of  the  after-  i 
noon  was  the  Historical  Sermon  by  the  pastor, 
the  Rev.  Horace  H.  Allen.  Dr.  James  H. 
Taylor,  so  long  pastor  at  Rome,  gave  an  ad¬ 
dress,  answering  the  sweeping  question,  "What 
use  in  having  any  Church?"  In  the  evening 
Dr.  Samuel  Jessup  of  Oneida  spoke  on  The 
Right  Motive  for  Church  Going,  and  the  Rev. 
William  C.  Taylor  of  Ilion  took  Debts  and 
Dividends  as  his  subject.  There  was  a  large 
audience,  and  several  neighboring  ministers 
were  present  to  mingle  their  congratulations 
on  the  notable  occasion.  It  was  while  pastor 
of  this  church  in  September,  1853,  and  only 
seventeen  days  after  his  installation  that  the 
Rev.  R.  F.  Cleveland,  the  father  of  ez-Presi- 
dent  Cleveland,  died.  Doubtless  the  proceed¬ 
ings  of  this  Centennial  occasion  will  be  gath¬ 
ered  into  a  permanent  form  for  preservation. 
Attention  should  be  given  to  the  mattey  of 
illustration,  and  the  committee  on  correspond¬ 
ence  with  former  members  or  adherents,  should 
make  full  report  of  every  fact  of  historical 
importance.  The  large  chorus  choir  of  this 
occasion  was  led  by  the  Rev.  P.  W.  McCleesby, 
a  son  of  this  church. 

Rochester. — Dr.  Coil’s  Pastorate. — The  Rev. 
Charles  P.  Coit  D.D.  for  twenty-four  years 
pastor  of  the  Memorial  Presbyterian  Church 
of  Rochester,  recently  tendered  his  resigna¬ 
tion.  Dr.  Coit  came  to  Memorial  Chnrch 
when  it  was  a  struggling  mission,  ready  to 
give  up  the  field.  But  he  had  faith  in  its 
future,  and  inspired  others  with  like  faith,  and 
under  his  effective  guidance  it  has  grown  and 
prospered  marvellously.  The  mission  soon  be¬ 
came  a  church,  with  a  commodious  edifice. 
Seven  or  eight  years  ago  it  had  outgrown  its 
accommodations  and  erected  a  much  larger  and 
finer  building  with  excellent  modern  appoint¬ 
ments  and  conveniences.  The  membership  has 
grown  to  over  five  hundred.  In  no  small 


Asthma  Can  be  Cured 

Statement  of  a  Noted  Physician 

The  astonishing  statement  that  Asthma  can 
be  cured,  coming  from  so  well  known  an 
authority  as  Dr.  Rudolph  Schiffmann,  will  be 
of  interest  to  sufferers  from  Asthma,  Phthisic 
aud  Hay  Fever.  The  Doctor’s  offer,  coming 
as  it  does  from  a  recognized  authority,  who 
daring  a  practice  of  over  30  years  has  treated 
and  cured  more  cases  of  Asthma  and  its  kin¬ 
dred  than  any  living  doctor,  is  certainly  a  gen¬ 
erous  one  and  an  innovation  in  this  age  of 
countless  fraudulent  nostrums.  Believing  that 
the  honest  way  to  sell  a  remedy  is  to  let  those 
who  would  buy  convince  themselves  of  its 
merits  before  purchasing,  Dr.  Schiffmann  has 
authorized  this  paper  to  say  that  he  will  send 
a  free  trial  package  of  his  remedy,  "Sohiff- 
mann’s  Asthma  Cure,"  to  any  sufferer  who 
sends  his  name  on  a  postal  card  before  Febru¬ 
ary  1  This  remedy  has  cured  thousands  of 
cases  that  were  considered  incurable.  Being 
used  by  inhalation  it  reaches  the  seat  of  the 
disease  direct,  stops  the  spasm  instantly  and 
insures  sweet  and  refreshing  sleep.  A  free 
trial  pack^e  will  convince  the  most  skeptical. 
Those  desiring  to  try  a  free  sample  should  ad¬ 
dress  Dr.  R.  Schiffmann,  197  Jackson  street, 
St.  Paul,  Minn. 
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degree  this  prosperity  has  been  due  to  the  per¬ 
sonal  qualities  and  abilities  of  Dr.  Coit.  It  is 
believed  that  all  his  Presbyterial  brethren 
would  unite  in  saying  that  Rochester  has  never 
had  a  minister  who  has  done  a  more  worthy  or 
noble  work.  The  congregation  reluctantly  ac¬ 
cepted  hie  resignation  but  not  till  after  Dr. 
Coit  bad  firmly  declined  to  accede  to  their  re¬ 
quest  to  withdraw  it.  They  would  not, 
however,  listen  to  his  request  that  the  resigna¬ 
tion  should  take  effect  January  1,  but  voted 
unanimously  that  bis  pastorate  should  not 
terminate  until  April  next. 

The  Adirondacks.  —  Many  Additions. — The 
churches  at  De  Grasse  and  Clare,  two  of  the 
Adirondack  group,  have  been  greatly  blessed 
in  the  series  of  services  conducted  by  the  Rev. 
H.  M.  Morey.  During  a  recent  visit  lasting 
for  four  days,  the  Rev.  R.  G.  McCarthy, 
Presbyterial  Missionary,  moderated  both  con¬ 
gregational  and  session  meetings.  Three  elders 
were  elected  for  the  De  Grasse  Church  and 
two  deacons.  The  communion  services  on 
Sunday  were  most  memorable,  as  on  that  day 
twenty-five  members  were  received  into  the 
church  at  De  Grasse  and  nine  at  Clare.  There 
were  a  number  of  baptisms.  The  full  house 
and  very  earnest  attention  during  the  two 
hours’  services  testified  to  the  value  of  this 
work.  Many  more,  it  is  hoped,  will  enter  the 
church  at  the  next  communion.  There  were 
also  seven  accessions  to  the  church  at  Hare- 
wood,  another  of  the  Adirondack  group,  a 
couple  of  weeks  ago.  The  work  is  progressing 
favorably  at  other  points  in  this  mission  field. 

Pastor. 

PENNSYLVANIA. 

Easton. — The  Rev.  T,  Calvin  Stewart,  the 
pastor  of  the  South  Presbyterian  Church, 
preached  at  the  request  of  his  people  in  April 
last  on  the  Tithing  System.  Later,  Mr.  Stew¬ 
art  becoming  the  "Permanent  Chairman  of  the 
Special  Committee  on  Systematic  Benevolence 
in  the  Synod  of  Pennsylvania,"  the  sermon 
was  revised  and  published,  November  26.  A 
copy  of  the  third  edition  has  been  sent  us  by 
its  asteemed  author,  and  we  have  to  say  that 
the  style  of  publication  is  itself  a  lesson  in 
economy,  and  withal  a  temptation  to  begin  at 
the  beginning  and  read  the  caption,  text,  the 
three  long  columns  and  the  three  shorter  ones 
which  back  them,  together  with  the  Synodical 
Resolutions,  and  to  linger  for  a  little  over  the 
photogravure  central  in  the  title,  and  finally 
express  our  approval  of  the  high  doctrine 
taught  as  to  our  offerings  to  God.  A  stamp 
sent  to  the  author  will  doubtless  secure  a  copy. 

Harrisburqh. — The  Market  Square  Church 
of  Harrisburgh  has  been  favored  in  its  line  of 
pastors — notably  so.  There  was  Dr.  T.  H. 
Robinson,  now  of  the  seminary  at  Pittsburgh, 
who  filled  its  pulpit  with  notable  diligence  and 
ability,  for  nearly  the  time  of  a  generation ; 
then  came  from  Auburn  the  young  pastor, 
George  B.  Stewart,  and  after  a  dozen  years  of 
highly  acceptable  service  in  the  Market  Square 
pulpit,  he  was  returned  to  Auburn  as  the  head 
of  its  seminary ;  and  now  a  call  is  extended  to 
the  late  pastor  of  the  First  Presbyterian  Church 
of^Peekskill — the  Rev.  J.  Ritchie  Smith — like 
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enough  on  the  unanimous  recommendation  of 
his  late  charge!  Dr.  Smith  will  renew  the 
best  traditions  of  the  pulpit  to  which  he  now 
goes. 

Galeton. — A  Promising  Work. — On  Tuesday 
evening,  December  5,  the  Rev.  E.  P.  Lehman, 
late  of  Campbell,  N.  J.,  was  duly  installed  as 
the  first  pastor  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  at 
Galeton,  Pa.  The  Rev.  Dr.  Shaw  of  Wells- 
boro  preached  a  timely  sermon;  the  charge  to 
the  pastor  was  given  by  the  Rev.  William  O. 
McCormack  Ph.D.  of  Tioga,  and  that  to  the 
people  by  the  Rev.  E.  S.  Toensmeier  of  Oon- 
dersport.  The  congregation  was  large  and  the 
entire  service  a  delight,  and  full  of  promise 
for  the  future  prosperity  of  the  church.  Mr. 
Salmon  is  here  called  to  the  work  of  laying 
foundations,  and  he  means  that  they  shall  be 
broad  and  enduring.  The  field  is  one  of  in¬ 
spiring  possibilities  and  the  people  are  united 
and  enthusiastic  under  his  leadership.  Gale¬ 
ton  is  a  thriving  lumber  town,  and  attendance 
upon  the  Sunday  services  is  steadily  increas¬ 
ing.  Mr.  Salmon’s  eight  years’  pastorate  at 
Campbell  was  pleasant  and  fruitful.  It  is 
worthy  of  special  mention,  that  at  a  time  of 
severe  financial  depression,  he  proposed  such  a 
redaction  of  his  own  salary  as  relieved  the  ten¬ 
sion,  and  said  plainly  to  his  people,  "I  seek 
not  yours,  but  you.  ’  ’  Much  of  the  money  is 
already  in  hand  at  Galeton  for  the  new  church 
{Continued  on  page  St.) 
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Growth  and  outgrowth . November  9,  I 

Hall  Caine  on  America . January  5.  12 

Heart  of  the  problem.  The . August  3,  6 

Hearts  of  the  Spaniards,  Winning  the, 

January  12,  6 

Historian  as  a  judge.  The . February  2,  7 

’•  Hosanna,”  “  Crucify  Him,”  “  He  Is  Risen,’ 

March  23,  6 

Hotel  for  women,  A . March  16,  7 

How  not  to  raise  money . March  9,  6 

How  our  secretaries  work . March  2,  6 

How  to  care  for  the  boys  of  our  streets, 

January  26,  12 

Human  conscience  wrestling  with  truth.  The, 

September  28,  6 

Hymnology  run  mad . January  12,  7 

Hymns  of  the  Episcopal  Church,  The, 

February  2,  10 

Ideal  Religious  Newspaper,  The.... December  28.  9 

Illustration  from  France,  An . November  30,  7 

Imperial  policy  of  England,  The— H.  M.  F., 

February  2,  6 

Inclusion  vs.  exclusion . March  9,  6 

Industrial  training  In  mission  flelds . March  9,  9 

Influence  of  the  religious  press . February  9,  7 

Is  this  fair  to  the  children? . November  16,  6 

Justice  in  the  Pacific . January  5,  8 

Keeping  the  faith . December  14,  7 

I.lttle  child  and  the  divine  Ideal,  'The, 

February  23,  17 

I.ittle  light  from  Scotland.  A . November  9,  6 

Manner  of  Dr.  Kellogg’s  death.  The . July  20,  6 

Meaning  of  Christmas,  The . December  14,  7 

Memorial  of  the  protest,  A . December  7,  S 

Missionary  Alliance,  The . July  27,  6 

Mormon  representative.  The . November  30,  9 

New  distribution  of  work,  A . June  29,  • 


New  pastor  of  Plymouth  Church.... January  19,  6 

New  professors  in  Union  Seminary.. January  19.  6 

New  wine  In  the  old  bottle . March  9,  7 

Northfleld  conferences.  The . July  13,  6 

Nothing  perfect  under  the  sun . January  5,  6 

One  body  in  Christ . December  21,  6 

On  the  King’s  highway . January  6,  6 

Order  of  St.  Christopher,  The . September  21,  6 

Our  Chinese  helpers . March  2,  7 

Our  church  service . March  23,  6 

Our  church  boards . May  4,  6 

Open  door  In  Puerto  Rico,  The . March  16,  6 

Outlook  In  the  Presbyterian  Church,  The, 

February  16,  5 

Patriotic  enthusiasm  and  missionary  zeal, 

March  30,  6 

Peep  into  a  secretary’s  mall,  A . April  6,  6 

People’s  baths.  The . September  21,  7 

People’s  Tabernacle,  The . April  6,  7 

Peoria  overture.  The . April  20,  7 

Philanthropy  and  Investigation . March  30,  7 

Piety  and  ignorance . November  2,  6 

“  Pity  the  poor  prisoners  ” . October  26,  6 

Power  of  a  phrase.  The . February  23,  8 

Pre-assembly  notes . May  11,  8 

Presbyterlal  care . October  26,  6 

Presbyterian  esprit  de  corps . May  18,  6 

Presbyterlal  month.  The . September  14,  6 

Presbyterian  bulwarks  of  liberty  and  law.  The. 

October  12,  < 

Presbyterian  forward  movement... November  16,  8 

Presbyterian  manses . Sratember  28,  7 

Presbyterian  union.  The . December  7,  7 

Presbytery  and  Dr.  McGiffert,  The.. November  2,  6 

Presbytery  at  Northfleld,  The . 

Presbytery  of  New  York,  The . October  6,  6 

Present  need  of  Presbyterianism . June  15,  6 

President  of  Yale,  The  new . June  1,  7 

Prof.  Briggs  In  the  Episcopal  Church _ May  18,  7 

Problem  of  the  modern  church . June  22,  6 

Professor  Duflleld’s  pamphlet . November  9,  6 

Protestantism  In  France . June  8,  6 

Quarter  centennial  of  Prof.  Briggs,  The, 

February  16,  7 

Rallying  day . August  31,  6 

Recurrence  of  mysticism.  The . November  2,  6 

Religion  of  Protestants,  The . October  12,  6 

Religious  education  In  Japan . November  16,  7 

Religious  aspect  of  the  Dreyfus  agitation.  The, 

February  16,  7 

Remarriage  of  the  divorced . May  11,  6 

Ritualism  In  England . April  13,  6 

Sabbath  keeping . April  6,  6 

St.  James  Presbyterian  Church  and  Its  work  In 

“Little  Africa” . April  27,  6 

Salvation  of  boys.  For  the . December  14,  15 

Scholarship  and  faith . May  25,  6 

Secret  of  the  great  collapse.  The . June  15,  6 

Secularlty  the  first  danger . March  9,  7 

Shall  we  sustain  our  poor  churches? . July  27,  6 

Social  economy  at  the  exposition . August  3,  8 

Some  “erroneous  comparisons” . August  24,  6 

Special  meetings  In  Yates  County . July  20,  6 

Special  services  on  the  West  Side _ October  19,  6 

Statement,  A  withheld . December  14,  8 

Statement  of  the  coming  assembly.  A.. April  27,  6 

Stephen  J.  Field . April  13,  6 

Step  toward  the  light,  A . June  15,  6 

Strained  condition  In  China,  The . June  22,  7 

Student  fraternity,  A  great . November  30,  7 

Support  of  principle  not  intolerance . July  6,  6 

Synodical  meetings . November  2,  25 

Temperance  In  our  churches . October  26,  6 

Tenth  hour,  ’fhe . March  2,  8 

Thanksgiving  Day . November  30,  ( 

Theological  university,  A . December  7.  6 

Theologry  and  the  pulpit . August  24,  6 

Tradition  and  condition . January  12,  8 

Trying  to  unsettle  what  has  been  definitely 

passed  upon . January  12,  26 

Twentieth  century  movement.  The.  September  14,  6 

Twentieth  century  movement,  The..Novembr  23,  7 

Two  assemblies,  The . January  12.  7 

Two  winter  pictures . February  9,  8 

Union  Seminary  and  the  larger  movements  In 

the  church . July  13,  6 

Union’s  sixty-third  anniversary . May  18,  7 

Urgent  reminder  of  a  pressing  need.  An, 

September  21,  6 

Venezuela  arbitration.  The . 

Vice-President  Hobart . November  30,  8 

Way  out  for  Spain,  The . January  12,  6 

West  Presbyterian  Church.  The . March  ll.  7 

What  manner  of  spirit . March  15,  7 

What  might  have  been— H.  M.  F . January  5,  7 

What  says  the  assembly . May  4,  6 

What  the  Church  desires . March  30,  6 

Where  do  we  stand . May  4,  6 

Will  of  God,  The . June  1,  7 

Wise  social  economy . December  14,  7 

W'oman’s  hotel . May  11,  10 

W^'ornan’s  hotel.  The . September  7,  6 

Woman’s  hotel  again.  The . October  19,  6 

W''oman’s  work  and  the  foreign  board.... May  11,  7 

Word  for  the  stated  clerk,  A . June  15,  7 

Word  of  God,  The . June  1,  6 

Word  to  the  pews,  A . March  30,  6 

W'ork  among  the  Jews . October  19,  6 

Workingman’s  home.  The . October  12,  6 

EDUIATIOSAL. 

Auburn  Seminary— Its  loss;  Its  hope—"  Ash,” 

May  4.  10 

Atlanta  University  Conference— R.  C.  Bedford. 

„  June  8,  24 

Board  of  Aid  for  Colleges— E.  C.  Ray,  D.D. 

December  28,  22 

Call  to  the  universal  day  of  prayer  for  students, 

January  12,  11 

College  department.  The— C.  W.  E.  Chapin, 
September  28,  18;  October  5,  23;  October  12,  24; 
October  19,  25;  November  2,  23;  November  9,  28; 
November  16,  25;  November  23,  23;  December  7, 

24;  December  14,  23;  December  21, 
December  28, 

College  Christian  Associations— C.  W.  E.  Chapin, 

November  30,  18 

Day  of  prayer  for  colleges.  The.... January  19,  5 

Evening  at  Union  Seminary,  An . May  4,  27 

Elmira  College— M^  Palmer . June  29,  18 

Hamilton  College— Rev.  C.  W.  E.  Chapin.  July  27,  10 

Hampton  meetings . January  19,  10 

Harvard  summer  school.  The . August  10,  4 

Higher  education  on  the  mission  field.  The— 

Rev.  Daniel  Bliss,  D.D . February  23.  11 

College  Inaugurals— C.  W.  E.  Chapin. October  25,  14 
Huron  College,  South  Dakota— Rev.  C.  H. 

French . January  5,  26 

In  behalf  of  Tuskegee . .......April  20,  6 

Institutions. August  3, 17;  August  17, 16;  August  n,  SI 
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InRtitutions  under  our  board  of  aid, 

December  28,  22 

I,<ane  Seminary . June  22,  30 

Living  endowment,  A . July  6,  18 

Macalester  College,  St.  Paul,  Minn.— Rev.  Wm. 

C.  Covert . March  SO,  4 

Mary  Holmes  Seminary— Rev.  Mead  Holmes, 

April  6,  S 

Oberlln  College  notes . July  6,  18 

Oberlln  spirit.  The — Mary  Eleanor  Barrows, 

April  27,  10 

Our  theological  seminaries— G.  W.  M., 

January  19,  4 

Park  College . August  31,  7 

Princeton  University— Rev,  Huntting  Rudd. 

September  28,  8 

Sheldon-Jackson  College . September  10 

Student  missionary  campaign.  The — October  26,  16 

Washington  College,  Tenn . January  12,  10 

UUXU  UEPARTMEM. 

After  the  frost— S.  T.  Perry . Ottober  1^  19 

Albert’s  cnicken  business— S.  T.  Perry. April  27,  17 

Anatomy  of  the  trees.  The . S.  T.  Perry, 

November  9,  1< 

Angels  unawares— The  King's  Daughter. .May  18,  17 

At  grandpapa’s  farm— S.  T.  Perry . July  27,  12 

Belated  Santa  Claus,  A— John  A.  Campbell, 

January  6,  18 

Be  lenient  to  the  children . November  ffi,  16 

Bible  and  the  home . May  18,  17 

Bible  stories  and  the  children . November  16,  lb 

Billy’s  valentine— S.  T.  Perry . February  9,  W 

A  bit  of  Scripture— L.  L.  Robinson.,.. March  2,  a 
Black  Crawford— Robert  B.  Buckham.... April  6,  18 

Blue  thistle.  The— Rose  Thorn . ...June  8,  L 

Board  and  clothes— S.  T.  Perry........ Mwch  a,  a 

A  boy’s  circus — Caroline  Benedict  Burrell, 

X3t  17 

Boy’s  city.  A— M.  B.  Thrasher . 

Boy  who  would  be  educated.  The — S.  Gardner 

Talcott . August  31,  12 

Children’s  day— 8.  T.  Perry . . June  8,  17 

t'hristmas  mamma.  A— N.  B.  Ball.. December  14,  17 
Christ’s  own  Christmas  tree— Zenaide  Ragosln, 

December  14,  16 

Davie’s  promotion — James  Russel. ...January  12,  19 
Dolls  that  I  have  known— Susan  Teall  Perry. 

December  21,  1C 

Drive  to  Masonvllle,  The— Susan  T.  Perry, 

March  2,  20 

Easter  In  the  Tyrol— Annetta  Halllday  Antoim, 

March  a,  a 

Experiment  in  Mile  Street  Chuch,  An— 'Wll- 

lametta  A.  Preston . 

Fable,  A— Helen  A.  Hawley . S?’  1. 

Fable,  A— H.  F.  Hlghbee . May  a,  is 

Few  words  to  father  and  mother,  A — S.  T. 

Perry . April  27,  li 

“  Fits  and  Starts  ”  and  the  stlck-bys.  The— 

Susan  Teall  Perry . November  a,  16 

Flocks  of  school  children.  The — S.  T.  Perry, 

September  21,  16 

George  Washington  and  Abraham  Lincoln — S.  T. 

Perry . February  9,  18 

Grace  of  receiving.  The — Estelle  M.  Hurll, 

May  30,  17 

Grandmother’s  gypsy  story— S.  T.  P . May  25,  18 

Grandmother’s  scarecrow  story— S.  T.  Perry, 

October  5,  li 

Grasshopper  story,  A — Retold  by  Rev.  G.  E. 

White . July  IS.  12 

Heh-meao  fables — Translated  by  Mr.  S.  R. 

Clark . November  9,  17 

Hero  in  homespun,  A — Mabel  Carlton. August  24,  12 

Home  letters.  The— S,  T.  Perry . April  18,  17 

How  Lena  came  to  Mrs.  Mortimer— S.  T.  Perry. 

January  19,  19 

Japanese  Solomon,  A — By  a  Presbyterian  mis¬ 
sionary . October  12,  17 

Jessie’s  domestic  trials — Florence  Kendrick 

Cooper . February  23,  18 

“  Jest  let  it  hurt!  ’’—Charles  Frederic  Goss, 

D. D . December  21,  17 

Kindergarten  story.  A— Martha  B.  Mosher, 

January  19,  19 

Knight  of  labor.  A— Jeannette  Pemberton. May  4,  17 
Late  at  church— Susan  Teall  Perry.. February  16,  19 
Like  a  lion?  or  like  a  lamb?— S.  T.  P.... March  2,  19 
Little  King  Midas- Jeannette  Pemberton. 

«  June  15,  17 

Little  ones  in  the  home — S.  T.  Perry . May  25,  17 

Lost,  strayed,  or  stolen — S.  T.  Perry, 

November  2,  17 

Making  home  bright— S.  T.  Perry . June  22,  17 

Manhood,  first  and  last— John  Wright  Buckham. 

October  12,  17 

Marian  homeward  bound— Felicia  Primer, 

October  12,  17 

Mother,  The — S.  T.  Perry . February  23.  18 

Mother  in  Israel,  A — N.  M . October  12,  18 

Mothers  in  council . November  9,  16 

My  Indian  visitor — Caroline  Benedict  Burrell. 

September  28,  22 

Ned’s  lead  quarter— Susan  T.  Perry — March  9,  17 
The  need  of  sympathy— S.  T.  Perry — March  9,  17 

Nervous  children— S.  T.  Perry . May  11,  17 

Nest  of  bunnies.  A— Horace  Lunt. .  .January  19,  19 

New  every  morning . December  28,  28 

New  Year’s  party,  A  funny— S.  T.  Perry, 

January  12,  18 

No  hard  cases— Alice  May  Douglas. .November  9,  16 

One  touch  of  nature — H . June  16.  17 

One  who  cares — E.  B.  H . October  12,  16 

Only  a  tie— S.  T.  Perry . January  26.  19 

Our  children’s  future— S.  T.  Perry . June  1.  17 

Pathetic  story.  A— Susan  Teall  Perry, 

November  16.  16 

Plain  girl.  The — Susan  T.  Perry _ February  23,  19 

Proxy  thanksgiving.  A— Elsie  Duncan  'Yale, 

November  30,  34 

Relation  of  teacher  and  parent.  The— Lila  'Ver- 

planck  North . April  6,  18 

Religious  training  of  children— Mrs.  D.  O.  Mears. 

March  16.  17 

Religious  training  of  children.  The — Charles 

Wood.  D.D . March  2,  20 

Robin’s  lunch  party.  The— Helen  A.  Hawley. 

August  3,  12 

Satisfied— S.  J.  Nichols . August  24,  12 

Scattering  “  deeds  of  kindness  ”— Eleanor  Root, 

September  14,  13 

Screech  owl.  A— S.  T.  Perry . November  1C.  17 

Slaves  to  school  system — Cynthia  Morgan  St. 

John . October  5,  16 

Something  all  young  people  should  know— S.  T. 

Perry . January  19,  19 

Spirit  of  self-sacrifice.  The  true— H.  S.  Rasmus¬ 
sen . June  1,  IT 


Stiffnecked  kittens.  The— C.  C.  Smith, 

December  28, 

Study  of  the  Bible . December  a. 

Summer  girl.  A— Helen  Marshall  North, 

August  10, 

Sunday  evening— F.  D.  How . February  2, 

Teddle’s  Fourth  of  July— S.  T.  Perry — June  29. 

Temperance— l^v.  S.  W.  Pratt . May  11, 

Terry’s  visit- Katherine  B.  Foot — September  21, 
Thanksgiving,  A  belated— S.  T.  Perry, 

December  7, 

Three  points  of  view— S.  T.  Perry . October  26. 

Tree’s  child.  The — 51.  E.  Slossom . July  20, 

Trifles  of  civilization.  The— Kate  Upson  Clark. 

April  20, 

Two  ways— S.  T.  Perry . September  7, 

What  girls  can  do— Frances  Amory . March  2, 

What  is  worldliness?— A.  W.  J  —  September  14, 
What  kept  the  new  chimney  waiting’?— Annie  H. 

Donnell. . October  19, 

Where  are  they?  What  are  they  doing?- Kate 

Upson  Clark . March  28, 

Winifred . December  14, 

Wolf  that  would  be  a  dog.  The— A  fable— L.  A. 
Dowd . August  10, 

MISSIONS. 

America  in  the  evangelization  of  France— L.  S. 

H . May  is. 

Boat  work  of  the  McAll  Mission,  The.. April  27, 
Ch’ang— 'I'he  blind  apostle  of  Manchuria, 

February  23, 

Christianity  in  Samoa— Peregrinator _ April  27, 

Christian  missions  and  national  development — 

James  S.  Dennis,  D.D . February  16, 

Christmas  offering.  A— H.  H.  S . January  6, 

Dr.  Cochran’s  return  to  Persia— J.  Benjamin  La- 

baree,  D.D . December  21, 

Floating  church  on  the  Seine,  The — H.  Merle 

D’Aubigne . February  23, 

Fourth  annual  missionary  conference — L.  S.  H., 

May  25, 

How  we  kept  the  Fourth  in  Korea— H.  G.  Under¬ 
wood . June  29, 

Indians  at  home — A.  B.  Scoville . June  29, 

Missionary  meeting  of  three.  A— O.  F.  Presbrey, 

M.D . April  13, 

Moral  and  Religious  side  of  Tuskegee’s  work. 

The — R.  C.  Bradford . March  16, 

Opening  a  new  field  in  Brazil— Rev.  J.  B.  Rod¬ 
gers  . February  23, 

Picture  of  missionary  work  in  India,  A— George 

S.  Eddy . April  20, 

Seven  foreign  boards  in  council— C.  D.  H., 

June  8, 

Sights  in  Canton— Mrs.  Henry  Loomis.... May  4, 

Spirited  McAll  meeting,  A . December  21, 

Supreme  need  cf  Japan,  The— J.  B.  .Porter, 

February  23. 

Successful  missions— Dr.  J.  H.  Wells . May  11, 

Woman’s  work  in  Turkey— H.  G.  Powers, 

May  25, 

Work  among  the  Cuban  refugees— Mrs.  F. 
Terhune  . March  9, 

OBITUARY. 

Adams,  Mrs.  Mary  Ann . May  25, 

Allis,  Death  of  Dr . August  3, 

Anderson,  Robert . May  11, 

Babbitt,  Charles  C . March  9, 

Beebee . December  21, 

Blackburn,  William  M.,  D.D.,  LL.D.. January  26, 

Blair,  John  Insley . December  7, 

Booth,  Henry  Matthias— E.  A.  Bulkley,  D.D., 

March  23, 

Bosworth,  William  R . August  17. 

Brooks,  M.  L . June  22, 

Chisholm,  Miss  Eliza . August  17, 

Churchill,  Catherine  Sprague . March  30, 

Clark,  C.  L . December  14, 

Conklin,  Rev.  Oliver  P . Julv  20, 

Corning,  Mrs.  Jasper  E . January  19, 

Crumrlne,  Rev.  John  J . July  13, 

Earle,  Charles  M . June  15, 

Fairbank,  J.  L . August  10, 

Farnum,  Mrs.  Asenath  C . November  2. 

Foster . October  26, 

Fox.  Joseph . November  30, 

Field,  Funeral  of  Justice— R.  A.  S . April  20, 

Finch,  Rev.  Horace  W . February  2, 

Gerard,  Edward  Livingston . March  9, 

Gosman,  Rev.  Abraham,  D.D . April  20, 

Gutler,  Rev.  Chas.  E . April  27, 

Hall,  Dr.  Edwards . January  5, 

Hartley,  Rev.  Isaac  D . July  13, 

Hazeltine,  Rev.  Henry  M . April  13, 

Hoge,  Moses  D.,  D.D.,  LL.D . January  12, 

Hopkins,  Abel  Grosvenor,  D.D.— Rev.  C.  W.  E. 

Chapin . August  17, 

House,  The  Rev.  Samuel  R.,  M.D . August  24. 

Hubbard,  A.  W . June  8, 

Hurd,  Rev.  Isaac  Newton . March  9, 

Kellogg,  Late  Samuel  H— F.  F.  Elllnwood, 

i-i  25, 

King,  Mrs.  Thomas . February  23 

Lamson,  Charles  M . August  17, 

Little,  Death  of  Mrs.  Jacob . February  9, 

Ijockhart,  Joseph . February  9 

McCaughan..  . Januar/ 12! 

MacDougall,  Mrs.  E.  E . January  6 

MacDougall,  Mrs.  Emily  E.— See  ever  faithful’ 

-  “Uty... . January  5, 

McGraw,  Hon.  Perrin  H . October  26, 

Martin,  Mrs.  E.  T.  Throop . July  27, 

Marvin,  William  E . November  2, 

Meyers,  Sara  L . November  9, 

Miller.  Mrs.  L.  M . June  15, 

Miller,  Mrs.  Mary  Ells . January  19. 

Moore,  Death  of  Dr.  W.  E . June  8 

Moore,  William  Eves . June  is' 

Moore,  William  Eves . June  29’ 

Morehouse.  Richard  Hall . February  i 

Morse,  The  Rev.  Jonathan  B . April  6’ 

Murray,  Death  of  Dean,  of  Princeton, 
,  March  30, 

Murray,  Dean  James  A.,  D.D.— Princeton’s 

preacher,  teacher,  friend— Rev.  Edward  H 

Rudd . May  4 

Osbourne,  Rev.  Richard . .'.April  2o’ 

Parmelee,  Mrs.  Lyclnthla  M . November  9, 

Paul,  Henry  N .  June  1 

Peet,  Isaac  Lewis . January  12’, 

Penland,  A.  M .  June  22 

Preston,  Mrs.  Mary  E . February  9’ 

Poor,  Rev.  D.  W.,  D.D.— Memorial  of  Dr.  Poor! 

Potter.  De^h  of  Rev.  S.  S . Pebruarw  2! 

Robinson,  Rev.  Charles  Skymour,  D.D., 

Ftbrumrr  •. 


Robinson,  Dr.— 'rrlbute  to  the  memory  of. 

28  February  9,  S 

16  Sawyer,  Mrs.  R.  A . December  21,  26 

Schermerhorn,  Louisa  A . February  16,  22 

12  Shearer,  Miss  Jennie  T . June  16,  80 

18  Simpson,  Charles . July  13,  18 

15  Smith,  William  Allen . April  6,  31 

17  Starr,  Edgar  P . December  14,  31 

16  Stlger,  David  M . March  16.  31 

Stone,  Rev.  George  E . July  20,  is 

10  Wyckoff,  Rev.  B.  Du  Bols . March  30,  31 

19  Stratton,  Death  of  Rev.  Ebenezer  11 

13  February  9,  24 

Thomson,  Rev.  Alexander,  D.D . February  16.  21 

17  Thompson,  Rev.  John  R..  D.D . March  9,  31 

12  Tooker,  Mrs.  Daniel  E . February  23,  31 

19  Van  Doren,  Mrs.  Lucy  M . February  9,  29 

12  Williams,  Bishop . February  1C.  4 

Welch,  Tablet  memorial  of  Prof.  R.  B., 

19  January  26,  25 

Whlttemore.  E.  P . January  22.  31 

21 

POKTKV. 

12  An  August  noon — A.  S.  H . August  24,  3 

Another  year— Rev.  Ed  D.  Vance. ..  .January  5.  26 

April  fool.  An— Harriet  F.  Blodget . April  20.  IS 

April  fooling— Mary  K.  Suger . April  27,  17 

22  Armies  of  the  corn,  The— J.  Edmund  Cooke. 

13  November  16,  17 

At  evening  there  shall  be  light — Rev.  A.  M. 

23  Smith . June  8,  3 

20  Breath  of  air.  A— Jennie  Betts  Hartswlck, 

July  6,  11 

9  Burial  song— Augusta  Moore . August  10,  3 

6  Changing  places — Goodloe  Harper.... October  19,  18 
Christian’s  burden.  The— Emily  J.  Bryant, 

19  March  16,  3 

Christmas  carol.  A— Anna  Temple. December  14.  16 

21  Christmas  Eve— H.  N.  F . January  12,  31 

Clouds  at  plav,  The—Mary  S.  Lewis . July  20,  14 

19  Didn’t  I  lead  them  straight?- Jessie  B.  Waite, 

September  14,  12 

18  Discipline- Rosamond  Taylor . October  19,  3 

14  Divine  Man,  The— Anna  Temple. ..  .November  9,  3 

Fight  the  good  fight— Victor  Spencer — May  11,  3 

22  Flag  song.  A— L.  F.  S . August  3.  12 

Gift  of  peace.  The— Elon  Galusha  Salisbury, 

23  December  21,  S 

Holy  morn.  The— Rev.  Edwin  Forrest  Hallen- 

20  beck . November  16,  3 

Home  coming.  The — Ernest  Neal  Lyon, 

23  September  28,  3 

Hymn  for  dedication  of  an  organ— Denis  Wort- 

20  man,  D.D . October  12,  25 

23  If  they  could— Emma  C.  Dowd . September  21,  17 

25  Jesus  took  the  loaves— Myrta  Lilian  Good- 

enough . April  6.  18 

13  Life’s  decline— Mrs.  S.  B.  Roberts.... January  26,  26 

19  Matins— S.  E.  Chittenden . June  29.  21 

Matthew  xxvli,  45— Rev.  S.  G.  Hopkins. 

13  September  21,  24 

Merciful  avenger — Denis  Wortman . June  1,  3 

27  Ministry  of  pain.  The — Agnes  Nourse.  .August  17,  3 

“  Nature  ” — Denis  Wortman . July  27,  9 

Now— Richard  R.  Wlghtman . November  2,  3 

31  October  woods — Ida  Whipple  Benham, 

17  November  2,  18 

30  Old  saw,  and  a  true  one,  An— S.  T.  Perry, 

31  February  2.  18 

26  Old  year  and  the  new,  The— Susan  Teall  Perry, 

22  January  12.  18 

7  Our  angels— Augusta  Moore . October  26,  3 

Our  Lord’s  return— Rev.  A.  N.  Raven, 

4  December  7.  3 

19  Pastures  fair  and  large— S.  T.  Perry . June  15,  17 

31  Peace— Rev.  J.  Ritchie  Smith . September  14,  3 

5  Peace  on  earth— Margaret  M.  Levlck, 

31  December  14,  3 

SO  Prayer,  A— Geo.  H.  Smyth,  Jr . October  5,  3 

18  Pretty  game.  A— A.  M.  Pratt . June  22,  19 

25  Rhyming  aphorisms— Thos.  Mac  Kellar, 

18  January  19,  25 

30  River,  The — Edward  A.  Collier _ February  23.  10 

19  Seal.  The— H.  C.  G.  Moule . January  19,  1 

26  Silent  music— Ernest  Neal  Lyon . August  8.  3 

30  Saved  by  a  cheer— Anna  Perkins  Ford. March  30,  17 
35  Song  for  autumn— Helen  Gray  Cone.. October  26.  19 

8  Spider  and  the  bee.  The— Samuel  Rockwell, 

5  August  31,  13 

81  Spiritual  life,  'fhe— Richard  H.  Barrows, 

31  October  9,  24 

31  Stand  firm— Geo.  Newell  Lovejoy.  .November  23,  3 

8  Steamer  letter— A.  R.  Moffat . May  18.  3 

6  Summer  is  here — J.  C.  Goodale . June  29,  3 

31  Sunset— Myrta  Lillian  Goodenough . July  6,  3 

6  Suppose— Anna  R.  Moffat . March  23.  22 

Taj  Mahal— Mary  Newlng . May  25,  3 

5  Thanksgiving  song— Agnes  Nourse.November  30,  24 
2  That  we  may  be  able  to  comfort— J.  McMillan, 

30  November  23.  16 

31  There  is  a  river  of  delight— Nathaniel  Niles, 

January  26,  26 

7  Thyself— C.  H.  Fenn . July  20.  3 

29  To  the  arbutus,  “  Waiting  to  Grow  ’’—Agnes 

6  Nourse . March  23.  24 

23  Trust— John  Sterling . June  15,  3 

8  Two  angels.  The— Edward  Livingston  'Welles, 

4  July  13,  3 

11  The  unchanging  Christ— Willis  K.  Palmer, 

October  12,  3 

11  Understanding— Victor  Speed . April  27.  18 

M  Where  are  they? — Augusta  Moore.. December  6 

I  SERMONS. 

30  Child’s  Sermon,  A . January  26,  19 

25  Follow  duty  brings  us  into  light.  To— Chas. 

5  H.  Parkhurst,  D.D . February  9,  9 

6  Moderator’s  sermon.  The— Wallace  Radcllffe, 

6  May  18,  9 

5  Heaven — A  locality — Rev.  Chas.  H.  Parkhurst, 

31  D.D . January  6,  9 

Springs  of  water— Rev.  Charles  II.  Parkhurst, 

7  February  23.  9 

^  SUNDAY-SCHOOL. 

31  Bible  classes  for  men— A  Pastor . August  31,  16 

26  Bible  study  in  earnest . November  23,  15 

30  Graded  Sunday  school.  A— Is  it  a  model? 

4  November  16,  15 

31  “  The  problem  of  better  lessons  ”— E.  Blakeslee, 

12  November  2,  15 

Rational  Bible  study— Raymond  Macdonald 

12  Alden . October  19,  9 

23  Shorter  catechism  rally . January  19,  10 

True  aim  of  the  Sunday  school.  The— A.  F. 

6  Schaufller,  D.D . October  26,  • 
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MINISTERS'lTO)  CHURCHES. 

(Centtnutd  from  pag*  M  ) 

which  he  and  hli  people  propoie  to  erect  the 
coming  seaaon.  H. 

WiLKiNSBURQ. — This  ohnroh,  of  the  Presby¬ 
tery  of  Pittsbnrgh,  is  in  a  very  flourishing  con¬ 
dition,  under  the  labors  of  the  Rev.  Thomas 
Parry  D.  D.  reporting  1, 227  members  to  the  last 
Assembly.  The  first  Sunday  of  December, 
though  not  without  the  sense  of  bereavement 
of  loved  ones  on  the  part  of  some,  was  yet  a 
memorable  day  for  that  great  congregation. 
Fifty-six  were  received  into  the  chnroh,  82  on 
confession,  20  of  whom  were  men  and  boys. 
Five  adults  were  baptized,  one  of  whom  was 
a  man  of  seventy-flve  years  of  age.  Fourteen 
children  were  baptized;  840  members  com¬ 
muned.  “The  card  system,”  we  are  told, 

‘  ‘  worked  like  a  charm.  ’  ’  This  was  a  large 
accession  considering  that  not  a  single  extra 
meeting  was  held.  The  Sunday-school  has 
worked  most  efficiently  and  the  pastor^has 
visited  for  the  last  two  months  men  and  boys 
at  their  homes  evenings  and  had  religions 
conversation  with  a  very  large  number.  This 
must  be  regarded  as  a  sort  of  pastoral,  house 
to  house,  increase  of  members. 

MICHIGAN. 

Thr  Presbytery  of  Detroit  met  in  special 
session  at  the  Fort  Street  Church  on  Tuesday 
afternoon,  December  26  The  Rev.  John  Reid 
D.  D.  was  released  from  the  pastorate  of  the 
Fort  Street  Church,  and  dismissed  to  the  Pres¬ 
bytery  of  Brooklyn,  that  he  may  accept  a  call 
to  the  Memorial  Church,  Brooklyn.  There 
were  many  heartfelt  expressions  of  regret  at  his 
departure.  He  will  preach  his  farewell  sermon 
on  January  7.  The  Rev.  Andrew  Wilson  ac¬ 
cepted  a  call  to  the  newly  organized  St. 
Andrew’s  Church,  and  arrangements  were 
made  for  his  installation  on  Thursday  evening, 
December  28.  This  church  has  lately  erected 
and  dedicated  a  handsome  chapel,  costing 
|5, 000,  and  situated  in  a  fine  and  growing  part 
of  the  city.  Its  future  bids  fair  to  be  one  of 
steady  growth. 

THE  MAN  WITH  THE  REPUTATION. 

The  man  with  the  hoe. 

Etc.,  let  him  go  I 
The  man  with  the  reputation 
We  now  mention, 

Since  he  engages  almost  everybody’s 
Attention. 

And  the  magazines,  high-priced  magazines  at  that,  print 
all  his 
Stuff 

However  tough ! 

—Detroit  Journal. 

SACRED  SONGS 

!^1  S 

Sankey,  MeOranahan  and 
r  A  large  majority  of  the 

[  pieces  in  this  book  are  entirely  new, 

ft and  never  before  published.  It  con- 
tains  the  new  solos,  “  The  Story  that 
Never  Grows  Old,”  “I’n  A  Pilgrim,” 
“A  Little  While,”  “  Do  They  Msowl” 
~  etc.,  now  being  sung  by  Mr.  Sankkt. 

Same  styles  and  prices  as  ”  Saorbd  Songs  No.  1,”  of 
which  over  690,000  copies  have  already  been  sold. 

Price  $35  per  100.  Sample  copy,  post  free,  30  cents. 
PHONOGRAPH  RECORDS,  ef  the  above  Songs, 
made  by  Ira  D.  Sankey,  may  also  bo  had. 

THE  BIGLOW  A  HAIN  CO.,  New  fork  sad  Chicago. 


20,000 

OZITTROKEIS 


THE  evangelist 


1  K'ld-^  ^  ^  eoucauon.  iNo  other  natioa  on  the 

*  q£  globe  is  so  intelligent  as  ours,  and 

a «  r  a^  intelligence  makes  a  nation  prosperous  and 

C  rifl.VC^"  happy.  Education  gives  a  young  man  the  Lest 

chance  in  life.  The  easiest  and  cheapest  way  to 
We  hold  I  educate  yourself  and  your  children,  irre^ective  of 

the  schools  and  colleges,  is  by  having  the  best 
current  reading  in  your  house. 


Lighted  by  the  Frink  System  of  Reflectors  with 
electric,  gas,  Welsbach,  acetylene  and  oil. 
Licensed  to  maiinfaetBre  electric  and  combi¬ 
nation  gas  and  electric  flztnres. 

Send  dimensions  for  estimate. 

I  D  N51  Pearl  Street 

!•  »  •  nivIlvIVt  NKW  YORK 


THE  GREATEST  FAMILY  NEWSPAPER  IS 

Leslie’s  Illustrated  Weekly. 

It  tells  the  story  of  contemporaneous  events  and  illustrates  it  with  the  most 
artistic  pictures.  He  who  reads  it  every  week  learns  to  recognise  the  counte¬ 
nances  of  the  noblest  men  and  women  in  public  and  .  A  / 

in  private  life;  the  appearance  of  the  world’s  most 
famous  places,  and  tbs  scenes  of  the  greatest  historic 

LESLIE’S  "WEEKLY  b  a  paper  to  keep  on  the  ^  ^ 

library  table,  and  to  read  and  reread,  and  to  file  away  X  rH 

for  useful  reference.  It  b  read  by  more  families  of 

culture  and  refinement  among  the  masses  than  any  <  It' 

other  paper  of  fb  class  in  the  world.  It  b  the  greatest.  »  I 

best,  most  attractive  and  cheapest  of  all  American 

It  is  for  sale  everywhere — on  the  stands,  in  the 
bookstores,  on  all  trains,  at  10  cants  per  copy.  " 

LESLIE’S  WEEKLY,  no  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York. 


PEKIODICALS  AT  CLUB  RATES  WITH  THE  EVANGELIST 

Notice. — Attention  is  called  to  the  necessity  of  remitting  prices  indicated  in  the  latest  pub¬ 
lished  Club  List,  as  prices  of  other  publications  are  subject  to  change,  and  subscriptions  wiU  be 
credited  only  at  the  prices  last  published.  With 

Sub.  Price  Evangelbt 

Art  Amateur  . $4  00  $6  50 

Atlantic  Monthly .  4  00  6  60 

Babyland.  Little  Men  and  Women  50  3  40 

Book  Buyer  ..........  1  50  4  35 

Bookman .  2  00  4  70 

Century .  4  00  6  60 

Cosmopolitan .  1  00  3  80 

Critic .  2  00  4  60 

Current  Literature .  3  00  5  75 

Educational  Review .  3  00  5  60 

Forest  «nd  stream  ;;;;;;  4  00  7  TO 

Forum .  3  00  5  75 

Harper’s  Bazar .  400.  640 

Harper’s  Monthly .  3  00  5  70 

Harper’s  Weekly .  4  00  ^50 

Illustrated  American .  4  00  6  60 

Independent .  2  00  4  85 

Interior .  2  50  5  35 

Leslie’s  Weekly .  400  600 

Life  .  .  .  .  5  00  7  50 

, , .  rai  1  ( new .  3  00  5  60 

Living  Age .  6  00  8  60 

Lippincotcfiagatine  If, 

McClure’s .  1  00  3  85 

Missionary  Review .  3  00  5  50 

Munsey’s .  1  00  3  90 

Musical  Courier .  500  725 

Nation  ....  .  3  00  5  75 

North  American  *  .  5  00  7  25 

Outlook .  3  00  5  85 

Popular  Science  Monthly .  5  00  7  50 

Public  Opinion .  2  50  5  25 

Review  of  Reviews  ........  2  50  5  25 

St.  Nicholas .  3  00  5  65 

Scientific  American .  3  00  5  65 

Scribner’s  Magazine .  3  00  5  65 

Self  Cultur« .  1  00  3  75 

Strand .  1  20  4  00 

Teacher’s  World  .  .  ' .  1  00  .  3  80 

Youth's  Companion  I  !  !  !  !  ".  !  ‘  4  76 

Subscriptions  may  be  forwarded  through  us  for  any  publication  not  on  this  list.  Questions 
as  to  rates  will  be  promptly  answered.  Forei^  Postage  extra. 

The  full  amount  of  the  subscriptions  must  accompany  orders. 

Subscriptions  must  be  for  not  less  than  one  year. 

•Special  rate  to  ministers,  $4.75. 

fTransfers  from  one  member  to  another  of  the  same  household  will  be  considered  as  renewal 
Rates  to  ministers  on  the  above  clubs  will  be  $1.00  lees  than  the  amount  shovm. 

With  Ae  exception  of  those  indicated  subscriptions  to  both  periodioals  may  be  renew  ala. 
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Thte  U 
Korona  ItB 
Ready  far 
Uae. 

n-B.  y‘ 

'THE  Korona  Camera*  ^e  fitted  the  best  lenac* 
1  made  in  the  United  States.  This  Camera  i*  the 
most  complete  of  any  made,  and  is  equipped  with  the 
latest  improvements — new  iris  diaphragm,  new  model 
Korona  shutter,  patent  focussing  back,  etc.  Send  for 
our  complete  catalogue  b  free.  Prices,  $5  to  $100. 

Qundlach  Optical  Co..  Rochester.  N.  Y. 


J.  McK.  THOMPSON.  F.  S.  THOMPSON 

THOMPSON  BROS. 

We  give  special  attention  to  the  management  of 

Minneapolis  Property 

for  non-residents,  aiming  to  make  the  property  produce  the 
blgbeet  Income  with  the  least  passible  expense  until  it  can  be 
sold.  Fifteen  years*  expertenee  with  the  highest  success  In 
eVsetlng  sales.  If  you  are  not  entirely  satisfied  with  the  man¬ 
agement  of  TOUT  property  write  ns.  MONEY  LOANED  at  6 
per  cent,  on  Mlected  FlrstMortgag' 3  Minneapolis  Improved  Reu 
Estate  at  40  per  cent  actual  cash  value.  References  f  ornlshra. 
too  Bank  of  Commerce.  MINNEAPOLIS,  MINN. 


PARIS  AND  EUROPE  IN  1900. 

Private  parties  condncted  by  Prof.  Camille  'Thnr- 
wanger,  81  Pierce  Building,  Boston.  Pocket  QnMe  Book 
of  Paris  free ;  send  stamp. 


MENEELT  BELL  COMPANY, 

Clinton  H.  Moneely,  Oen'l  Managei 
rjtor.  jr.  t.,  mn*  trmw  toxm  ortr, 
MANUFACTURE  SUPERIOR  BELLS 


You  can  ride  over  the  Queen  & 
Crescent  from  snowy  North  to  sunny 
South,  your  sleeper,  diner,  smoking 
room,  easy  chair,  all  at  hand. 


Tickets  through  to  Havana  on  sale  via  the  Queen  &  Cres¬ 
cent,  Southern  Ry.  and  Plant  System  or  East  Coast,  include 
meals  and  berth  on  steamers.  Send  two-cent  stamp  for  interest¬ 
ing  booklet  on  Cnba  and  Puerto  Rico. 

W.  C.  RINEARSON,  G.  P.  A.,  Cincinnati,  O. 


ANNUITIES 

Life  Annuities,  so  popular  for  ages  in  Eurojpe,  are 
daily  increasing  in  vogue  in  the  United  States. 
When  guaranteed  by  the  STRONGEST  FINAN¬ 
CIAL  INSTITUTIONS  OF  THE  WORLD  the  in¬ 
come  is  so  ABSOLUTELY  SAFE  that  mental  ease 
and  comfort  are  assured.  For  particulars  apply  to 
or  address  BARENT  H.  LANE,  The  Equitable  Life 
Assurance  Society,  120  Broadway,  New  York  City. 


TBEE  EVANGELiST 


Jannarjr  4,  IS  00 


For  SALE— Virginia  farms.  Good  land,  good  neigh¬ 
bors,  schools  and  churches  convenient.  Mild, 
healthy  climate,  free  from  extremes  of  both  beat  and 
cold.  Low  prices  and  easy  terms.  Write  for  free  cata- 
logne.  R.  B.  CHAFFIN  A  CO.  (Inc.),  Richmond,  Va 


House  Furnishing 


Orders  by  smU  racaiva  prsaigt  aad  carafal  attaatiaa 


^ise%iGa( 

130  and  132  West  42d  St. 
BatwasJi  Beaadway  aad  SIxtb  Avaaaa 


The  Sunday-School  Lessons 
Illustrated 


McCLURE’S  MAGAZINE  has  had  a  splendid  and  exhaustive  series  of  paintings, 
in  color  and  in  black  and  white,  made  at  enormous  expense,  to  illustrate  the  Life  of 
Christ,  by  the  Rev.  John  Watson  (Ian  McLaren),  especially  written  for  McCLURE’S 
MAGAZINE  and  which  will  run  through  that  magazine  during  the  present  year. 
A  number  of  these  black  and  white  illustrations  which  the  artist  for  McCLURE’S, 
Mr.  Corwin  Knapp  Linson,  has  for  the  last  three  years  been  painting  in  the  Holy 
Land,  will  appear  in  the  EVANGELIST  through  the  months  during  which  Sunday- 
Schools  will  be  studying  the  Gospel  Histories. 

These  illustrations  have  a  special  teaching  value,  as  students  of  this  week’s 
lesson  will  perceive.  The  maps  which  are  included  in  the  series  are  made  especially 
for  McCLURE’S  MAGAZINE  by  the  Palestine  Exploration  Society  and 
include  the  results  of  all  discoveries  more  recent  than  the  published  maps  of  the 
Society.  There  are  also  a  series  of  pictorial  maps,  made  by  Mr.  Linson  on  the  spot. 


Teachers,  'Scholars  and  Superintendents  of 

Sunday-Schools  / 


cannot  afford  to  do  without  the  Sunday-school  Lessons  in  the  Evangelist  for  1900. 


CLUBBING  OFFER.  Those  who  wish  to  have  a  complete  series  of  Mr. 
Linson’s  pictures,  in  color  and  in  black  and  white  and  of  the  text  of  Dr.  Watson’s 
LIFE  OF  THE  MASTER,  which  will  appear  only  in  McCLURE’S  MAGAZINE, 
together  with  the  Sunday-School  Lessons  of  the  EVANGELIST,  can  have  both 
periodicals  for  the  year  1900  at  $3.80. 


W 


ESTERN  MORTGAGES 

and  foreclosed  properties  bousht 
for  cash. 


CHAS.  E.  GIBSON, 

45  mik  street,  Boston,  Mass. 


Frederick  A.  Booth 

CARE  OP  PROPERTY,  COLLECTINO  RENTS 


RBXl.  BS'TA.'TB 


The  largest  and  choicest  collection  of  High 
Grade  Goods  ever  offered  in  the  United  States  for 
famishing  the  home.  It  includes  a  full  line  of 


Crockery, 

China  and  Glass, 

Cutlery,  Silver-plated  Ware, 
Refrigerators,  Pantry  Cold  Chests, 
Nursery  Food  and  Water  Coolers, 
Pantry,  Bath,  Hall,  Cellar  &  Stable 
Furniture, 

Willow  Ware  Brushes, 

Fire  Screens  and  Fenders, 

Coal  Scuttles  and  Vases, 

Fire  Irons  and  Brasses. 


Goods  carefnlly  packed  and  delivered  free  at  statiom 
within  loo  miles'of  New  York. 


By  a  special  arrangement  with  the  S.  S.  McClure  Company  The  Evangelist  will 

this  year 


Incorporate  in  the  International  Lessons  a 
Series  of  Remarkable  Illustrations 
of  the  Life  of  Christ 


iMdTMB,  nUBUTT  UTBSTBBIIT  CO^  BBATTLB,  WASH. 


[)rl3AAer[i0HR50fi)  EYEWATER 
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